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THE FOREIGN 


We have frequently referred to this new business 
of exporting beef and mutton, which promises 
to have a most important influence on our system 
of agriculture. That our readers may have some 
idea how this business is carried on, we have pre- 
pared the accompanying engravings, to illustrate 
the methods of preparing the meat. In figure 1 is 
shown the scales where the cattle are weighed, not 
singly, but in a drove of 40 or 50 at once. This 
scale has a capacity of 100,000 Ibs., which is equal 
to the weight of 50 head of 2,000 Ibs. each. None 
but the best cattle are taken for this trade, and 
most of them will go over 1,500 Ibs. each, When 
weighed, the drove is taken to the slaughter pens, 
as shown in figure 2, and when there are very rapid- 
ly reduced to beef. The method of preparing the 
carcasses is shown at figure 3, A steer is hitched 
by the-hind legs to a rope, and is instantly hoisted 
out of the pen on to the dressing floor, where it is 
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MEAT TRAD E.— Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


killed, skinned, and halved. The sides of beef are 
moved toacool room, to hang for a few hours, 
and the quarters are then sown up in canvass bags, 
after which they are removed to the steamship, and 
hung up in the refrigerator, (see fig. 4). The re- 
frigerator (fig. 5, page 169) is an air-tight compart- 
ment, lined with non-conducting felt ; in the center 
of it is an ice-house, seen in the engraving. A cur- 
rent of air is drawn into the ice-house by means of a 
fan, operated by a steam engine. The air, cooled by 
passing through the ice, is forced out at the bottom 
of the ice-chamber, through ventilators, (seen in 
figure 4,) and after making the circuit of the room, 
| and cooling the meat, the air-current is drawn out 
through a door at the upper part of the room, (also 
seen in figure 4,) and is again forced through the 
ice, and then again through the meat-room. What- 
ever moisture is gathered by the air from the meat, 
| {s condensed in the pipes which pass through the 








ice, and escapes along with the waste water from 
the ice through the drain, shown in the plan, fig. 5. 
In this way the air is cooled, dried, and purified, 
and the meat, kept in the most perfect condition, 
reaches its destination in far bettcr order, than it 
frequently appears in at the shops in this country. 
The favor with which this exported meat—mutton 
as well as beef—is received in England, is a guaran- 
tee that the business will increase as long as we can 
produce the cattle and sheep at the price at which 
they now sell in the market. It is very certain that 
the prices of beef would decline rapidly here, if it 
were not that the surplus is thus exported; as 580 
many as 2,000 head of heavy cattle, taken from our 
markets in a week, must necessarily have a ten- 
dency to lower prices, if they were all to be sold 
here on an overstocked market. This fact, and that 
there is a profit now in the business, would show 





that the trade is likely to continue and increase. - 
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To Prevent a Cow Sucking Her- 
self.— V. D. Van N.,” Hightstown, N. J., uses the fol- 
lowing method of preventing a cow from sucking her- 
self. Asurcincle is buckled around the cow’s body, and 
@ piece of sack-cloth is hung to it in front of the udder. 
With this cloth in the way the cow can not suck herself. 





Calendar for May. 
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Needs for the Future—The Prospect. 


It is very evident that raising and feeding animals 
for meat, must receive more attention than has 
hitherto been given to this branch of farming. The 
speculation in pure bred live stock, if it has been 
an evil atall, or has been carried to excess, as many 
persons have believed, has not been an unmixed 
evil by any means. As we have thought, and have 
frequently said, the speculative furore excited pub- 
lic interest, and the undoubted merits of the ani- 
mals themselves, have fastened attention upon 
them, and by their means vast improvement has 
been effected in our herds and flocks. If some 
people have gone it, too heavily, and have sunk 
money out of present sight, they have at least 
gained wisdom,.gnd by and by the increase of their 
stock will bring ends to meet again. The vast in- 
crease of wealth contributed to the agricultural in- 
terest by these improved animals, is now being 
manifested. As good stock is coming forward from 
the prairies and plains of Kansas and Colorado, as 
have hitherto come from Illinois and Kentucky 
pastures. The value of the product is thus doubled. 
This is but the beginning of the shower, which 
must by and by become a torrent. Achannel seems 
to have been opened for the increased supply of 
largely improved beef, mutton, and pork, now be- 
ing produced, which promises to be highly profita- 
ble. Thus the long hoped for opportunity of 
changing our system of farming, has probably ar- 
rived, or is very near. While we wait and hope, 
events shape themselves by force of circumstances 
which we cannot contro], and which seem to be 
mere accidents. Thus the experimental shipment 
of a few carcasses of beef to England, a year ago, 
seems to have opened a way for us to change our 
exhaustive system of farming. Let us avail our- 
selves of the opportunity ; feed as many animals as 
we can, and raise root and fodder crops for this 
purpose. At first we must use artificial fertilizers 
freely, and afterwards as may be needed, to keep 
crops up to the highest limit. “High farming” 
must now be the rule if we areto make money. We 
must get rid of our scrubs: of beeves, that don’t 
make beef; of cows that neither give milk nor 
yield butter; of sheep that afford neither wool nor 
mutton ; of pigs that make no pork or lard, and of 
poultry that lay no eggs. We must keep only the 














best, that is, grades from pure b males: wed 
feed high and mature quickly, make rich Manure - 
grow heavy crops, cultivate thoroughly, turn f 
from one acre as much as we have done heretoke 
from two, three, or four, and then American % 
culture, which is fhe freest industry in the world, 
will be the most profitable. : 
ee eee 


Hints about Work, 


Corn.—This is our great national crop, and eyer 
will be. No known vegetable production can take 
its place with us. This month the thoughts and 
labors of the majority of American farmers are gj. 
rected to this crop. But in by far too many in- 
stances an insignificant amount of either thought 
or labor is given to it. This is shown by the very 
poor average yield of the crop. We set our figure 
at 75 bushels peracre. Sometimes we have reached 
or exceeded this, but more frequently have fallen 
short. But this is no reason for despair. It is rarely 
that any person fails that he can not see how he 
might have succeeded, had he only been more care- 
ful. The main points for success are: plant on 
freshly stirred soil, the planting following closely 
on the plow; use some active fertilizer in the hill 
or drill—Peruvian guano or blood fertilizer will be 
found excellent ; use well selected, sound seed, and 
begin to cultivate, if the ground is hard or baked, 
before the young corn is seen. For the rest we shall 
have something to say next month. 

Crows and Cut-worms.—We believe the crow is a 
much abused bird. No one doubts about the ecut- 
worm. If theseed corn is washed in warm water, 
in which some fresh pine tar is well stirred up, and 
then dried in plaster, the cut-worms will rarely dis- 
turb the sprouts, and if there are no cut-worms 
about the hills, few crows will disturb the crop. 
Quick planting on a newly turned sod will give 
the worms work enough on the grass roots.” 

Roots.—Sow mangels this month. Mr. Harris 
**Talks’’ about this crop this month, and recom- 
mends 8 Ibs. of seed peracre. This is very heavy 
secding ; 41bs. will give a good stand if the seed is 
good. Thecost of the extra four pounds saved, 
will buy 50 lbs. of nitrate of soda, or 70 Ibs. of 
guano, and the saving of labor in singling a few 
thousand plants on an acre, will buy more fertilizers, 
Some farmers favor heavy, others light seeding; and 
very few who grow roots thin the crop enough. If 
8 Ibs. of seed is sown, the plants must be thinned 
vigorously. Those who have gruwn roots will 
follow their own method ; those who have not had 
better try both quantities of seed, and decide by 
their success which is best. The points essential 
to success with corn, apply to root crops as weli. 

Clover.—Those who have neglected to dress the 
clover fields with 100 pounds of gypsum per acre, 
should do it at once. If the ground is poor, 100 
pounds per acre of either Peruvian guano, or 80 
pounds of high grade muriate of potash, would 
help the crop greatly. The money will be returned 
in the seed which may be saved at the second cutting. 

Meadows.—There are meadows that have been 
pastured since they were green up to the present 
time, that will be expected to give a crop of hay 
in June or July. The homely old adage, “you 
can’t have your cake and eat it too,” will apply to 
this unprofitable practice. It is cheaper to buy 
hay than to pasture meadows in spring. 

Manure.—See that the manure in the yards is not 
washed by the rains. Pile all of it up neatly, and 
keep the sides square, and the top flat and dishing. If 
for want of rain the pile heats and becomes too dry, 
turn it over. The labor will be well expended. 
Add in every possible way to its bulk and quality. 

Potaiocs.—Plant the bulk of the crop as early a8 
possible, to get ahead of the late broods of the 
Colorado beetle. Procure a supply of pure Paris 
green in readiness for active warfare as soon a8 
the enemy appears. Devoe makes a Paris green 
which is warranted pure; procure this in the 
original packages. A few farmers may club to 
gether and get a 14-lb. can from headquarters. 

Beans.—This crop deserves better treatment than 
it frequently receives, Those who know its value, 
give it a fair chance. There is more profit in % 
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pushels per acre, at $1.50 or $2 a bushel, than in 
many crops grown with greatly more trouble. It 

may be planted at the latter end of the month, or a 
piece of clover, to be mowed early next month, may 
be reserved for it. Make the rows 27 inches apart. 

Fodder Crops.—A succession of fodder crops 
should be planted this month, for dairy cows, 
horses, calves, sheep, and pigs. For all these ani- 
mals a green crop, to be cut when pasture begins 
to fail, is of the greatest value ; it must be some- 
thing that will grow quickly, will furnish a heavy 
cutting or two, and be agreeable and nutritious. 

The New Fodder Plant.—\t might be well to try 
the new fodder-plant, Prickly Comfrey, that has 
been described in the American Agriculturist, (see 
January number, page 19), in a small way. Itis no 
objection to this plant that it is a free grower, and 
may easily become a weed. So much the better 
for it. That isa great recommendation. There is 
no more common weed than clover, yet we do not 
object to clover because it finds its way everywhere, 
and keeps its hold. If this plant is useful, the more 
vigorous it is the better for our purpose. But 
let it be tested judiciously and sparingly at first. 

Brood Mares.—There is no need to keep brood 
mares idle when nearing their time. Slow farm 
work and gentle driving, will be useful rather than 
otherwise. Watch the mare well, and see that ber 
health is kept perfect ; give her a roomy, loose 
stall, where there is no possibility of injury, and 
she may be worked up to a day or two of foaling. 
Laxative food, such as bran, ground oats, with 
some linseed oil-cake meal, or a few chopped ruta- 
bagas, will be healthful. If a gentle purgative is 
needed, give one pint of raw linseed oil, but no salts. 

Cows and Calves.—It is well to observe caution in 
changing cattle from dry feed to full pasture. The 
safe way is to feed on the usual dry fodder before 
turning out, and bring up the stock early in the 
afternoon, and feed again on dry feed with some 
roots. Another safe precaution is to dose the calves 
and yearlings with two ounces of Epsom salts for 
each one, for two days before they are turned out, 
and then graduate the feed as mentioned. A daily 
dose of half an ounce of sulphur and as much salt, 
given every night for a week or two, with the ob- 
servance of the above precautions, will prevent the 
fatal “‘ black quarter,” or carbuncular erisypelas. 

Sheep.—Watch carefully the ewes and lambs that 
are at all inclined to be loose, lest the fly should 
strike them. If they become fly-blown, shear the 
parts and smear copiously with linseed oil and tar. 
Newly shorn sheep should be kept under cover 
during cold rains. If this ‘precaution is observed, 
early shearing is not objectionable. Feed lambs ex- 
tra food to push them forward. All that is gained 
in this way now, becomes a double gain by and by. 

Pigs.—Sows that are bred this month, will have 
pigs in September, an excellent time for those who 
can make small pork for Christmas. Those animals 
that come to market young, are the most profitable, 
and a 60 to 80 Ibs. 3 months pig is good to have for 
sale at the holidays. 

Machines.—Mowers should be looked after; old 
ones put in good order at once, and new ones or- 
dered. In buying, look carefully into the claims 
of the leading kinds. It must not be forgotten 
that while novelties are worth close attention, an 
old reputation for undoubted excellence should not 
be lightly ignored in the search for new things. No 
farmer with more than five acres of grass, can af- 
ford to go without a mower and a horse-rake at 
least, and perhaps a horse-fork should be included. 
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Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


There is no month in which it is more difficult 
than in May to so shape these Notes as to meet 
the wants of the greatest number of readers. 





' Whether the season be forward or backwards, or 


one lives a degree or two north or south, the first 
of June finds vegetation about equally advanced, 
but in the present month, while many of our read- 
ers have their spring’s work well along, others have 
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but fairly commenced. It seems like repetition to - 





so often refer to the Notes of former months, but 
experience shows it to be necessary, and a great 
many who ask us about matters relating to the work 
of the season, would be saved the trouble of writ- 
ing, did they consult the previous issues of the 
present volume. This month there is a great deal 
of moving ; those who live in towns and villages 
change their residences, and many go from cities 
and towns to try for the first time a life in the 
country, or at least in the suburbs of cities. Cus- 
tom has, in many sections, fixed May Ist as moving 
day, and as a consequence there is a great deal of 
Late work in the Garden, 

whether it be in the way of fruits, vegetables, or 
flowers. It is much later than one would choose to 
begin gardening of ahy kind, but one who only 
now comes into possession of land which is to be a 
garden of some kind, need not be discouraged, for 
much can be done in all departments even at this 
late day, and we shall in good part shape the pres- 
ent Notes to meet the needs of those who are 
obliged to begin their gardening operations late. 


Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting is usually finished by this time. Trees 
that have been heeled-in may still be planted. If 
trees are sent late from nurseries, they may be 

Shrivelled or Started.—If the bark is dried and 
shrivelled, bury the trees, root and top in sandy 
soil, and at the end of a few days they will come 
out all right. If they have become heated in the 
transit, and pushed long white shoots, cut back 
each branch to a bud that has not so started. 

Mulch all late planted trees; it will be well to mulch 
all planted this spring, before the drouths come. 

Grafting may still be done, but more care is re- 
quired, Who vegetation starts, the bark will slip 
very easily, and a careless operator, in sawing off a 
limb, may strip the bark and make a bad wound 
upon the stock. We have grafted apple and pear 
trees when in full bloom with perfect success. 
Full directions were given last month. 

Thinning the Fruit should begin as soon as it can 
be ascertained how much is “set.’? In the South- 
ern States, it is quite time that this was done, and 
it should be attended to everywhere as early as 
practicable. There is nothing of more importance 
to those who grow fruit for profit, than thorough 
and severe thinning. This is especially the case 
with peaches and pears, and we are very sure that 
it will pay with the choicer kinds of apples. In 
ordinary years, three or four times as much fruit 
sets as the tree can bring to perfection. Thorough 
thinning will give about the same bulk of fruit of a 
quality so much finer than when all is allowed to 
remain, that a single trial will show its value. 

Insects.— The Borers of fruit trees are not all alike, 
that of the peach belonging to a very different 
family of insects from that of the apple, but they 
agree in their destructiveness, and the methods of 
treating them are the same. Trees at planting 
should be carefully examined for the insect, and 
this cut out when found. Examine the trees in the 
orchard ; the saw-dust, or a depression in the bark, 
will show the presence of the borer ; cut it out, or 
probe it with a wire. Tent Caterpillars hatch as 
soon as there are any leaves. The proper time to 
destroy them is in the egg. If a web is seen—and 
they are most conspicuous when the dew is on in 
the morning—go for it. If you have gloves, well; 
if not, the caterpillars will not harm you ; pull 
away the nest with the caterpillars, and kill all. 
Curculios not only attack plums, but cherries, 
peaches, and other fruits. There is but one sure 
remedy ; jar the tree early in the morning, when 
they are inactive, and catch the insects on a cloth; 
crush or burn. They begin soon after the fruit is 
set, and continue forsome months. Avoid vaunted 
cures, such as disagreeable stuff to be hung in the 
tree; the curculio laughs at such. 

Tree Seedlings, whether of fruit or forest trees, 
need to have the soil stirred ‘between the rows, and 
all weeds removed; thin if over-crowded. 

Seedlings of Forest Trees, even of the most robust 
kinds, are exceedingly tender when young. The 
young trees, when they come up in the forest, have 





an abundance of shade, and in cultivation, more 
are lost for want of this than from any other cause. 

Seed-beds, when small and few, may be shaded by 
a lattice made of laths, tacked on to strips, putting 
the Jaths as far apart as their own width. These 
screens are to be supported above the beds by 
stakes. Large beds may have a screen high enough 
to work under ; this may be made of poles, cover- 
ed with evergreen or other boughs, and supported 
by crotched posts. In lack of either, sticking leafy 
twigs quite thickly in the bed among the seedlings, 
will be better than nothing. 

Se ae 
Fruit Garden, 

Where circumstances make it necessary to plant 
late, it may be done, if plants and trees can still 
be had in a dormant condition. Useful hints on 
planting will be found in the Notes for January 
last. Plants set now will be likely to have the 
summer’s heat and drouth to contend with, before 
they have become fairly established, and unless 
care is given in mulching them, their growth will be 
seriously retarded if they do not die altogether. 

Mulching consists in covering the soil with a 
thickness of several inches of some material which 
will shield it from the direct rays of the sun, and 
prevent the evaporation of moisture, while it is 
sufficiently open to allow any rain that may fall te 
pass through to the soil. It is also of great service 
in keeping the soil loose and open, as the surface 
ean not bake and form a crust after each rain, 
while at the same time it prevents the growth of | 
weeds, Litter of any kind may be used that will 
not bring in the seeds of weeds. Near the coast 
‘‘salt-hay,” or hay made on the brackish marshes © 
is abundant, and a nearly perfect article for the 
purpose. Elsewhere hay from fresh marshes, straw, 
cornstalks or other available material may be used. 
Leaves, including ‘‘pine straw,” make a good 
mulch, and spent tan-bark and sawdust are some- 
times used. We have seen small stones used as a 
mulch with good effect. In case mulching cannot 
be done,some of its good effects may be produced by 

Working the surface, keeping the top soil open 
and light, so that it will conduct the heat less 
readily than when compact. 

Fruit-Picking and marketing will be in order, in 
some localities, and preparations must be made for 
the work in others. See article on page 178, 

Currants and Gooseberries are both subject to the 
attacks of a caterpillar, commonly called the “ cur- 
rant worm,” which, if neglected, will soon leave 
nothing but bare stems and shrivelled fruit. See 
last month’s Notes. It is there directed to use 20z 
of the powdered White Hellebore to the pailful. A 
friend who has had much experience, says that he 
finds a tablespoonful sufficient. Two or three ap- 
plications at intervals of a few days will get rid of 
them. Gooseberries are almost entirely marketed 
green; in some localities green currants are in de- 
mand, in this case pick so as to thin the crop. 


Blackberries and Raspberries.—Such suckers as are 
not wanted for next year’s canes should be treated 
as weeds. The growing shoots should be tied up 
when tall enough, and prevented from entangling 
themselves with the old canes. ; 

Grapes may still be set. The first year grow but 
a single shoot, and keep it tied up. The caterpillar 
which folds the leaves of the developing shoot, cam 
only be managed by hand-picking, though it really 
does less damage than is supposed, as it stops the 
prolongation of the shoot just where those whe 
follow close training would do it. The most trou 
blesome of the early insects on the vine is the Rose- 
bug, which appears at blossoming time, making 
sad havoc. There is no remedy but catching and 
killing ; in early morning they may be shaken off 
and caught in a pan or cup in which is some water, 
to prevent flying. Whenever the first signs of mil- 
dew appear—grayish spots on the under side of the 
leaf—use the sulvhur-bellows. Each shoot sets 
three,or two,bunches ; market-growers claim that #& 
pays in extra size and quality, to remove all but one. 

" Pears.—Thin as soon as the young fruit begins te 
grow ; no fruit is more improved by thinning freely. 

Strawberries.—After blossoming, the sooner the 
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mulch is on the better ; not only to retain moisture, 
but it will be needed to keep the fruit clean. Good 


growers find a profit in giving a dressing of guano 


as the fruit is growing, and before a rain. 





Kitchen and Market Garden, 


Those who come into the possession of a garden 
ground this month need not be discouraged by the 
lateness of the season, as, save a few things, satis- 
factory crops may be had of nearly all vegetables. 
Plants of tomato, cabbage, and some others, can be 
purchased in most places, or had of a neighbor. 

Sowing of all tender things, corns, beans, squash- 
es, and all that family, and others, may be done as 
soon as cold nights are over, and local experience 
shows that it is safe to plant corn. 

Succession Crops of radishes, lettuce, spinach, etc., 
should be put in at intervals of a week or ten days. 

arieties.—F or a list of the well-tested kinds, sce 
Feb. Notes. For novelties, see catalogues. 

Horse Culture.—Where the garden is large en- 
ough, it is a great gain to do most of the cultiva- 
tion with a horse implemezxt. The rows should be 
long, and wide enough apart for a narrow cultiva- 
tor; these are made to work at 24 to 30 inches. 

Asparagus.—Those who know no better prefer 
white, or blanched asparagus, which is ebtained by 
covering the beds with several inches of litter. 
Green is vastly better, as people are finding out. 
For family use the shoots are none the worse for 
being so large that they have sprouted or broken a 
little at the head or top, but for market it must be 
close and firm. Cutting is best done with an ordi- 
nary butcher-knife, cutting about two inches below 
the surface, and always away from the crown, so 
as not to injure other shoots. In favorable weather 
it must be cut every day, and sometimes twice a 
day. Wash, and stand upright in boxes, if not to 
be bunched at once. Bunching and bunchers are 
treated in full in February and May of last year ; 
some half dozen kinds of bunchers are figured. 


Beans.—Sow bush sorts in drills £0 in. apart, and 
drop the beans about 3 in. apart in the drills ; cover 
2in. orless. Lima Beans may wait until cold rains 
are over and the ground warm. Make rich hills, 4 
feet apart each way; set a pole 8 or 10 feet high in 
each. Press the beans into the soil eye down, 6 or 
8 to each pole ; when well up, thin to four. 

Beets.—Thin the early planting as soon as large 
enough, and keep clean. Sow the main crop, as 
soon as the weather is scttled, in drills 15 in. apart. 

Cabbages and Cauliflower.—Plants in hot-beds 
should be well hardened off and ready to set out. 
Set the plants 18x30 in. apart, down deep, and press 
the soil very firmly around the roots. Seed for late 
crops may besown. Market gardeners usually make 
two sowings, 10 or 15 days apart, to be sure to have 
plants in abundance. Later cauliflower seed is 
sown about two wecks later than cabbage seed. 

Carrots may be sown the same as beets ; the main 
erop is put in after the soil is well warmed, using a 
great abundance of seed, so that the young plants 
ean break through the ground. 

Celery.—A correspondent writes for directions for 
“a farmer to grow celery; not fora market gar- 
dener.”” We think that the plan that those follow 
who grow it for a living, is likely to be the best for 
our farmer friend. He can either buy or raise his 
plants; if he buys, from the middle of June to the 
middle of July will be as early as he can get them. 
To raise the plants, the seed should be in as soon 
as possible; it should have been sown last month. 
Prepare a rich seed-bed, and sow the seed in shal- 

low drills 10 inches apart, covering but elightly, and 
go over the bed with a light roller, or pat the soil 
down with the back of a spade, to bring it in close 
contact with the seeds, and insure germination. 
Some put radish seed in with the celery, in order to 
see the rows sooner; working the soil must begin 
early and the plants weeded as soon as weeds can 
be seen. When the plants are 3 or 4 inches high, 
the tops are cut off, to make them more stocky. 
Some of the dwarf solid kinds are preferred to the 
tall sorts, as they are easier to manage, and give as 
much edible stalk as the tall kinds. 








Corn.—A little of some of the early sorts may be 
put in at a venture, before it is safe to risk a large 
planting. We prefer drills made to hills in the gar- 
den. Enrich the drills, 3 or 4 feet apart, according to 
the variety, and drop the seed about 6 inches apart. 

Cucumbers.—Seeds may be sown as soon as the 
season will allow, and plants from the hot-bed set 
out. If there are no hand-lights, a box, basket, or 
othershelter, may be turned over the plants at night. 


abundance of seeds, as the bugs will take their share. 

Dandelion.—Those who esteem the wild dande- 
lion will find the improved cultivated sorts enough 
superior to pay for growing them, for either greens 
or salad. Sow seeds this month. 

Figg Plant.—These must not. go out until the 
weather is quite warm—in the climate of New 
York the first week in June. Keep the young 
plants in a growing condition, by maintaining a 
high temperature and avoiding chills. Look out 
that no stray potato beetles get among them. 

Horseradish is always grown from “sets,” or 
pieces of slender roots 4 to 6 inches long. Market 
gardeners always plant it as a second crop, between 
rows of early cabbages or beets. 


holes with a light crow-bar, 10 inches deep. In the 


family garden plant it by itself 18 inches each way. | 


Kohlrabi.—A choice and delicate vegetable, when 
well grown, and very poor otherwise. Transplant 
from hot-bed, or sow seeds in rich ground, thin- 
ning to 8 or 10 inches. Use when young and ten- 
der, the “bulbs”? not larger than a tea-cup. 

Leek.—Weed the early-sown, or sow at once. 

Lettuce.—Transplant from hot-bed or seed-bed to 
rich soil, 12 to 15in. each way. Sow fora later crop. 

Martynia, the unripe pods of which are esteemed 
for pickles wherever known, is sown when the soil 
is warm. Give the plants 3 feet each way. 

Melons, Musk.—Set out those ‘started on sods, 
and sow seeds in plenty in hills 6 feet each way. 

Melons, Water.— Many of the seeds are imper- 
fect, and when good often slow in coming. Sow 
liberally, in warm rich soil in hills 8 feet apart. 

Squash.—Treat the same as cucumbers. Put the 
bush sorts 4 feet and late kinds 8 feet each way. 
Manure abundantly and watch for insects. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Sce article on this culture in Feb. 
last. Do not plant too early. 


Tomatoes,—The plants still in the hot-beds should 
be hardened off by giving full exposure on mild 


LANCE-HEADED HOE. 


days. In poor sandy soil, which gives the earliest 
crops, mark off 3 feet each way and in heavy soil 
4 feet, putting at the crossings a shovelful of good 
manure, or a handful of Peruvian guano, working 
either well with the soil before setting the plants. 
In gardens they should always have a trellis, of 
some kind, to keep the vines in shape and the fruit 
from the ground. We have given various styles, 
and any one can make a support with a few poles. 

Turnips.—It is too late to sow the flat kinds. If 
those now growing are troubled by the “flea,” 
dust with lime. If the white worm is at the root, 
dig all up and destroy, as they will come to no good. 


Odds and Ends.—Label every sowing, with kind 





Put in sets half | 
way between the rows and 18 inches apart, making | 








and date....Wceeds can be destroyed easily when | 





L—S=s 
young, that in a few days will give trouble—keg, 
ahead of them. A long-toothed steel rake doe, amie 
did work ....Have slaked lime in readiness for yar. 
ous insects, and -where potatoes are Srown, Paris 
green..... Liquid manure, from cow manure, and 
weak, or guano, a teaspoonful to the gallon, maybe 
used with effect on most plants, except in a dry 
time....Some of the hand cultivators now in use 
are greatly superior to the hoe, and will do, in intel- 


Make the hills 4 to 6 feet apart, and put in an | ligent hands, much more and better work....A 


| lance-headed hoe is one of the most useful imple. 


ments one can have. The head, see engraving, ig 
of heavy steel plate, 44 in. long by 2% wide at the 
top, fixed to the handle as shown. Any blacksmith 
can make one, which if kept sharp will do wonderful 
execution..... Herbs, used for seasoning, such as 
Sage, Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, etc., should be pro- 
vided. Sow thinly, in rows a foot apart, and when 
large enough thin the plants to 6 inches, and 
transplant the thinnings, if needed. Finally—weeg, 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


See last months notes on preparatory work. If 
one begins operations this month, it is well not to 
attempt too much; make the best of what is found 
on the place ; neatness and good keeping are always 
pleasing, and will compensate for lack of display, 

The Lawn.—In case grass must be sown, or wait 
until next fall, prepare the sdil thoroughly, and 
sow either Kentucky Blue Glass, Red-Top, or that 
variety of it called R. I. Bent, with about a quart 
of white clover to the bushel. On rich soil three, 
and on poor five bushels to the acre will be needed, 
Divide into two or three parcels, sowing each ina 
different direction, Roll well. Cultivators differ 
as to the utility of sowing oats with the grass seed; 
at this late season it will be well to sow a quart of 
oats with each bushel of seed, as the oat plants will 
then not be too thick, and will afford a much 
needed shade to the young grass. In making a 
new lawn, if possible, sod the margins next tho 
roads, flower-beds, etc.. If the plot is small and 
turf can be procured, sod the whole; lay it with 
care, and pator pound it downwell. Old Jawnsand 
those sown early will need mowing, and for this a 

Lawn Mower is indispensable, on even a small 
place. Where there are so many good machines, 
we cannot advise one in preference to another. 
The machine should be used every 8 or 10 days, ac- 
cording to the growth; when mowed often the 
clippings may be left on the grass, Annual seeds 
will disappear before frequent mowing. 

Perennial Weeds must be dug, pulled, or cut. Cut- 
ting with a knife or spud just below the surface 
will kill most of them. The English put a few 
drops of oil of vitriol in the heart of each plain- 
tain or other large weed. We have not tried it. 

Bedding Out.—The plants used for making showy 
beds are almost wholly tender things from the 
greenhouse, and should not be set until the weather 
is settled. Give them rich soil, and if cold, sharp 
winds come, shelter them. 

Cannas, Gladioluses, Tiger Flowers, and similar 
plants, should now be put out. A clump of cannas 
alone, set with reference to hight, 1s very effective. 
Set in deep rich soil, 3to 4 feet apart each way. 

Annuals from hot-beds and window-boxes may 
be transplanted, first hardening them by proper 
exposure. Sow tender ones in the open ground. 

Perennials may still be set, as with few excep- 
tions, they bear removal when well started into 
growth. See catalogues forkinds. Do not omit the 
garden phloxes for a gorgeous summer show, or 
chrysanthemums for a late one. 

Dahlias may. be set, and as soon as they need it 
must be tied to a stake. 

Climbers add much to the beauty of a place ; they 
may be used to decorate the veranda, or to screen 
fences or other objects it is desired to hide. We 
once saw a woodpile, that must remain in sight, . 
converted into a “thing of beauty” by the free 
use of climbers, and looked like a wall of verdure 
and flowers. For varieties, sce article on p. 185. 

Evergreens may be set this month as well as any 
other, if caution be taken to keep the roots from 
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drying. For a small place there are a number of 
dwarf sorts that may be used with fine effect. See 
catalogues. For screens or wind-breaks, Norway 
spruce and ArborVite are cheap and certain to grow. 

Roses need attention as soon as growth begins. 
For the Aphis or Green Fly, syringe with tobacco 
water, or use the ‘‘dust’”’ or sweepings of tobacco 
warehouses, sprinkling it freely while the dew is 
on. For the Rose-slug, whale oil soap is an old 
remedy. We are told that White Hellebore, used 
for currant worms (see “‘ Kitchen Garden ’’) is ef- 
fective. Where the bushes are few, the slugs may 
be jarred off early in the morning, and killed. 
Rose-bugs, which spoil the swelling bud, can only 
be shaken off. Catch in a dish of water to which 
some kerosene is added, and kill. Roses may still 

"be planted. They can hardly be overfe¢. with ma- 
nure, when well established. 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

These are apt to be neglected in the press of out- 
door work. Window plants of the hardier kinds, 
that are not to go into the ground, may be set in 
the veranda, or other summer location. They will 
need care as to watering, and those making their 
growth should be shaped by pinching and pruning. 

In the Greenhouse fire-heat will be needed only 
in cold storms ; have the fire laid and ready for 
lighting when needed. Shading must be applied to 
the glass, common whitewash answering as well as 
any preparation. If put on by spattering with the 
brush, a partial shading will be secured, which may 
be increased as the sun’s heat gets stronger. 

Ventilate freely, and remove the hardier plants 
that are to go out during the summer. Many plants 
do quite as well if left in the house, and it is less 
the custom than formerly to strip the houses of 
plants. Those that are left will require extra care 
in watering and keeping free from insects. 

Canellias and other thick-leaved evergreens 
should be set out ina shady place, but not under the 
drip of trees. Where there are many, a roof of lattice, 
of strips an inch wide and as much apart, may be 
made to set them under. Set the pots on boards 
or a layer of coal ashes, to keep out worms. Water 
and shade the pots from the sun. 

Plunging is done with many summer-blooming 
greenhouse plants, and they serve to decorate the 
borders. Make a hole large enough for the pot, 
and put a layer of coal ashes at the bottom. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
° os 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending April 12th, 1877, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKETS. 
REOEIPTsS. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
26 «l’s this m'th265,000 000 1,711,000 47,000 804,000 674,000 
set dast m1’th289,000 303.000 1,401; 000 69, 000 194, 1000 613,000 

Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 


e Ws thig m’th334,000 1,265,000 2,307,000 53,000 257,000 896,600 
23 d's Last 11"th227,000 “635,000 J 931 000 98,000 246,000 771 000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Rrogiprs. Flour. Wheat, Bp td iy. Barley, Oats, 
26 days 1877. .265,000 289,000 1,721,000 000 304,000 674,000 
27 days 1876. .281,000 1,062,000 ish 000 $1,000 198,000 783,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1877. 831 ,000 1 1,265,000 2,807,000 53,000 257,000 896,000 

2 days 1876. 329, 000 $014, ,000 891 000 68,000 264,000 971,00 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 


Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 
et 1,085,654 249,423 $20,331 606,639 $11,032 
a 2,730, of 1,711,095 (895 513826 822.625 335,208 
Feb. 7 it 9 2'402\261 374,142 671,114 956,114 $88:605 
Jan. 8, 1877. “3668 010 077,504 341,750 903,615 1,088,104 425,406 
Dec. 11,1876. .3,110.283 8,385,554 218.841 873.310 171827322 512/041 
Aug. 7, 1876. 2.831.290 904,557 94,960 53,914 1,232'895 434,208 
Apr. 10, 1876. .3,393,074 282, 140 68,429 200,381 406.282 436,942 
Jan. 10, 1876. "5,802,993 663.982 100,741 325; 191 1,080,300 307,488 


4. Exports from New York, Jan.1, to April 12, 
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Matt. 
Dush. 
Apr. 10, im. 
Mar. 5. 
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Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 
1877. ...957.887 2,093,192 4.275.663 378,689 121,229 48,491 115,211 


1876... 569,514 45998177 3,668,928 43,320 —- 63/894 258,251 

Gold has been up to 106, and down to 104%, closing 
April 12, at 105%, as against 1045, on March 12; 106 on 
Jan. 12; 107% on Dec. 12, 1876, and 113 on the 12th of 
Ani, 38... The encouraging feature of business, this 
month, in the Produce line, is the notable advance in 
Breadstuffs, under the influence of the light offerings 
here and in the interior, the much more favorable foreign 
market advices, the decidedly active inquiry for sup- 








plies (largely for export), and toward the close the re- 
ports and rumors as to the probabilities of a great war 
in Europe, which quickened demand on the later days of 
the month under review, and led to a sharp rise in values, 
especially of Spring Wheat, mixed Western Corn (for 
prompt and forward delivery), and prime Rye, afloat. 
The dealings in Corn on Wednesday, April 11th, reached 
the very large aggregate of 650,000 bushels, about half of 
which amount was for April and May deliveries. Oats 
have found a very ready sale to the local jobbers, toward 
the close, at advancing prices. The whole position of 
the Breadstuff trade is deemed much more satisfactory, 
and the outlook quite encouraging. Of the purchases 
near the close were about 2,000 bbis. State Superfine Rye 
Flour, good to choice, at $4.90@$5.10, for shipment to 
Antwerp, the first important export movement reported 
in this article for a long time past....Provisions have 
been fairly active, but unsettled and lower as to values, 
closing, however, more steadily....Cotton has receded 
materially in price, under free offerings, and a less confi- 
dent demand....Wool has been less sought after, and 
quoted weaker, and at the close generally heavy....To- 
bacco, Hops, Hay, and Seeds, have been in moderate re- 
quest at the ruling figures....Ocean Grain Freights have 
been depressed and irregular, but closing somewhat 
stronger....Grain rates by steam to Liverpool closed on 
the 12th of April at 5d., having rallied from 4d.; to Glas- 
gow at 6d.; to London at 64d.; to Liverpool, by sail at 
5d.; London, by sail, 53¢@6d. per bushel. Provisions by 
steam to Liverpool, 178. 6d.(@22s. 6d. per ton; Cotton by 
sail and steam at 4d. $I. Grain, by sail, for Cork and 
orders, at 4s.3d.@4s.9d. per quarter. 


Current WHOLKSALEK PRIcks, 
























Mar. 12 Apr. 12. 
PRICE OF GOLD. 104 5-8 165 7-8 
Frourn—Super to Extra Sty N10 $5 @63 623 @tit 
Super to xtra Southern.. 5 3 @90 64 @9%75 
i a errr 555 @10 % 685 @11 00 
Kextra Gemesee........cccecees 623 @735 176 @8% 
Superfine Western............ 5 = @5% 623 @69%9 
Rye Fiour.... esseceues Oe» & 800 @ 5 
oe 2 Ts are rey 3 @3%35 26 @350 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 145 @ 1 6) 160 @180 
All kinds of Red and Ne. 10 w16 12 @180 
Corn—Yellow . 56 @ 58 57 @ 60 
eee '4@ 5% 57 @ 60 
Lo aaa 57 @ 60 57 @ 60 
Oats— Western. 3i%K@ «48 2 @ 87 
WUE ves civdwd 2 ss veesy secesees 48 @ 56 52 @ 60 
Co Le edeas 81 @ YI 8 @ 9 
BARTBY silat d0 ior oss late: 57446@ 1 05 574@ 1 0234 
BARLEY MAED, vo necscesss0cee 6 @ 1% 6 @12 
Hlay—Bale, # 100 s........... 6 @1 6 @100 
STRAW, B10 BE. .. i002 -ces00e 50 @ 50 @ 
CorTron— Middlings. # B.... 122%@ 12%° 1x@ 1% 
Hors— Crop of 1876, ®#®...... ‘@ ii 8 @ li 
in so aide detain 4@ 2 4@ 10 
FratuErs—Live Geese, _— 5 @ RKye@ 4 
Srup—Clover, # ft ...... : u4K%@ 16 4@ 15% 
Timothy, # bushel............ 19 @2 18 @200 
Flax, ® bushel............ 17 @1% 160 @1%5 
Suearn—Refi’g & Grocery # ® 8%@ 10% 7%@ 10% 
Morassks, Cuba, #gal.50test 89 @ 40 2 @ #£ 
New Orleans, a cron ¥gal 40 @ 56 8 @ 55 
Corrgrr— Rio(Gold).. iI @ Wx 646 @ W® 
‘TOBACCO, Kentucky, &¢. Rn. 5 @ 8 56 @ 18 
Seed Leaf, ® m.. 44@ 50 4K%@ 50 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, ‘RD 30 @ 52% 2 @ 50 
Domestic, pulled, # ®........ 20 @ 4 188 @ #& 
California, 8 ring a i @ W 2 @ @B 
California fall cl Dieiscacesates 2 @ &B 12 @ @B 
ptr’ S| eee TK@ 83 68 83% 
Orm-CaKe—® eon A — @3100 33 00 _ 
PorK—Mess, # vewenes 47% @ — 1500 @15 10 
Prime, # barrel . 120 @ - 1150 @ — 
BreF—Plain mess ... 10 50 @12 00 1000 @il 50 
LaRpD, in tres. & bbls, #100 ® 950 @10 12% 900 @10 25 
SUTTER—State, # ........... 18 @ 16 @ & 
pay n, poor to vais Pe %u8 sax ce 183 
JHE as 
BRANS—® Dushel............. 150 @323 150 @3800 
Pras—Canada, yo a4 bush.. 107 @ 110 — @1iW 
Eaas—Fresh, # doz ¥@ Vk 17 @ 18% 
Pouttry—Fowls & Chickens 10 @ 4 10 @ 15 
Turkeys—® 5 @ 4 10 @ 18 
Geese, ¥ patr 12 @200 12 @250 
eese 7 @ 8 @ 12 
Ducks, ep = 55 @12 70 @12 
-@e -— 13 @ 8 
Fooey a D. 6 @ 8 4@ 8 
8, @ D —- @ — 1% @ 2 
Ducks Wild, "@ pair.. 80 @ 20 5b @ 6 
PIGEONS, wild, dozen Bb @16 10 4@1% 
SQUABS, per dozen . —@ — 88 @3% 
PLOVER, # d0z...... —- @ — 10 @1% 
SNIPE, per doz.. — @ — 8 @12 
TURNIPS ® bbl... cevssvee) (ote Qi 88 7% @100 
CABS\GES—® 100,..5....5.544 — @ — 600 @i200 
ONTONS—# DDdI..........2 0000s 275 @450 350 @500 
LETTUCE, # D1... eee eee — @.— 18 @83 
POTATORS—® Ls, ERAS 2% @36% 27% @ 3 814 
ew, rea = Betves 600 @700 38:00 @9 
SWEET PorsToxs—¥ 1 yD . 200 @450 $50 @500 
SPINACH, W DDI. 222.5. 033.22. 200 @22% 20 @30 
TOMATORS, new Bermuda, bx 125 @ 1 %5 100 @12 
BEETS, # crate...... . = @ — 20 @300 
RaDIsixs, # 100 bunches . —- @ — 15 @30 
ASPARAGUS, # doz. bunches. — @ _ 6214@ 1 00 
BROOM-CORN . intl $@ 7 34@ 8 
GREEN Pras, @ crate. ....... —-@ — 20 @40 
CRANBERRIES—#® crate...... —- @ — 50 @ 2 50 
APPLES—® barrel... ......... 123 @200 15 @3%7 
SONG DR i sccsecatsccies 1% @1%5 17 @300 
PEANUTS, domestic, # bush. — @ — 8S @1% 


New York LiveeStock Markets. 





RECEIPTS. 

WREK ania te Peeves. Cows. Calves. —~. Sroine. 
Mar. 1 10,627 42 1,284 20,081 21,952 
Mar 11,125 1, 199 24,857 19,526 
Apr. . 9,069 G7 17,899 - 18.708 
Apr. 9,257 61 2204 23,063 22,663 
Total for 4 Weeks. .40,078 256 6,309 84, 82,844 
do. for prev.4 Weeks3i, 287 449 8,838 or 70,201 
* Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheen. Sivine. 

— per Week..... 10,019 6 1,577 21 oan 20,711 
do. do. last Month... 8582 112 834 8,185 17,550 
do. do. prev’s Month... 9,337 106 727 =: 22,108 = 20,847 





, one universal fertilizer, than there isa universal remedy 





The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING .. gaitte Large Sales. Aver. 
Mar. pone c. 10 - @ildec 10}¢c. 
Mar, 26... : he Bike! te@iiie. 10}¢c- 
pT Aael eet Bice c. 10546. 
ARF. VK oebeciie obi Cc. 9¥@1LKe. 104c. 


Beeves.— With over 10,000 of the best cattle taken 
out of the market for export to England, we have still 
had but a dull and drooping market. What would have 
happened had these 10,000 head becn added to the 30,000 
sold, it is impossible to say, but no one doubts that the 
bottom would have dropped entirely out of the market. 
The foreign export now saves the live stock trade from 
utter dise:ter. Nothing is more certain than that. The 
whole month‘s business has been far from lively, and 
the advance of $c. #@ tb the first week, was more than 
lost immediately, and was net recovered at the close, 
when fair native steers, 56 I to the cwt., sold for 10@ 
103c. @ I; good cattle brought 103@11}c., and really 
prime beasts, of which there were plenty, 11@1i}c. No 
extra cattle sold for over 12}c. @ Ib, estimated 58 tb to 
the cwt....Cows.—The market has ruled dull all 
through the month. Strange to say, although the Board 
of Health has, by numerous successful prosecutions, 
compelled milkmen to sell milk without mixture of wa- 
ter, yet the demand for cows has fallen off. <A large sup- 
ply of country milk keeps the trade in city milk at low 
water. By and by it may turn out that the city “ Orange 
Co.” dairies based largely on swill, may need no more 
cows, ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.” Few 
cows have brought as much as $60, the range has been 
$40 to $50 for common, to $55@$65 for good to extra.... 
Calves.— Weakness has afflicted the veal market. The 
supply has been too great for the demand, and ‘c. is the -- 
limit offered by butchers for the best. Poor little veals 
from a week old upwards, and of the ‘“‘ bob” character, 
have sold in large numbers at $2@$4 each. Fair veals: 
have brought 6@6ic. # Ib, and the best picked lots occa- 
sionly have gone as high as Tc. @ I live weight.... 
Sheep and Lambs.— Trade has been slow and easy 
for all except the best fat sheep, which have been picked 
up freely for shipment, 2,000 head thus went in the last 
week. Most of the business was done at 5#@6ic. @ Db 
for ordinary, 6$@7c. for good and the best, a lot of 131- 
tb fat sheep, very fine, from Steuben Co., N. Y., brought 
8ic. @ I live weight....Swime.—There is nothing 
worthy of note in hogs, except that live Ohio hogs, 184 
tbs., sold the last week for 5ic. @ Ib, and city dressed at 
7@74c.—small pigs brought 7c. 

Prices of Feed. 


rath Wi Be tS 5: 8h 5 ooo oi te baeee sdapeat meen $18.00@ $20.00 
M iddidnass — BOR. i cnscdccrcccccctecssscccdaneseat 19.000 31.08 
DR I ee ipa ce ee 15,.00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cs nie. western, per ton..........000.-6 44.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-eake, per ton..........00c0e. +. seesee 25.5@ 40.00 
CRANES ONE Bac cisitn cs ch-cdsancnonin ene 8@ 7 


Prices of Fertilizers. 


No.1. Peruy. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standeri, # ton, eS 
do. 0. guaranteed, ®t — ore 


do do. rectified, pes ton, $6.50 

Mapes’ Complete } a Ee (Vit e forma) .. Too Ibs be = 
” Te Monn do do do do i0a8 

“ Fine see lange | PUPS. .ccvese -cos per ton 
“Dissolved Bone, 2 pe ee do i009 
Quinnipiac Henttizer Cor 8. hosphate, per ton.. 40.60 
Fish Guano, ton 9 p.c, am’a py 
“ - ates tiknd Guano, per ton. 42.00 
Stockbridge Corn Mannre, (Boston) per acre.. 22.00 
Reese do do do 12.00 
es do do do 60.00 
RBowker’s Hill — Drill Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.00 
German Potash Salts, (25@35 ie cent), per ton. 20.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, perton.......... 8.00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per » Sai Pale 9%c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 per cent) per Ib.......... 4c 
Chloride of Potass,(muriate of TA, Sip.6). Ib 2K%c.@ 8 ec. 
Nitrate Of Bodin per? ID... 0.23 ce cceed: .eiesdensies 4Kc.@ 4Xc. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib.... 5 ¢.@ 5c. 


Dried B1ood or Dried Meat per unit of ammonia,$3.00® $ 4.00 


_ rT + 0 Oe 
Artificial Fertilizers—What Farmers are 
Doing. 

Probably never, since artificial fertilizers were known, 
have they been used so intelligently as they are being, 
and will be applied this year, and it is safe to say that 
more will be added to the general knowledge in relation 
to these fertilizers than ever before. The American 
Agriculturist can fairly take to itself a good share of the 
credit in producing this state of affairs, as nowhere else 
has the matter of fertilizers been more thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the principles upon which they should be 
used more clearly explained, than in these columns. 
Especially have the articles of Prof. Atwater. seconded 
by those of the Editors, pointed out to farmers the only 
way in which they can learn the deficiencies of their 
soils —-by experiment ; they have given the constituents 
of plant food most likely to be lacking, and indicated 
the most economical and available sources whence these 
can be obtained. - It has been shown that it is a waste 
of money to apply a complete manure, when potash only 
is needed, and that it is equally useless to add ammonia 
when the one thing needed fora paying crop is phos- 
phoric acid. Farmers, and cultivators generally, bave 
made an important step in learning that there is no more 
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for disease ; and a still more important step in determin- 
ing to ascertain for themselves, by careful experiment, 
what they can most profitably employ. There is another 
thing relating to fertilizers in which the American Agri- 
eulturist has done its share, viz: the pointing out the 
commercial forms in which the essentials—nitrogen or 
ammonia, potash and phosphoric acid—may be bought, 
and their prices. We must admit that our efforts in en- 
couraging experiments with fertilizers would have borne 
little in the way of practical results, had they not been 
seconded by the dealers in fertilizers. It is greatly to the 
credit of the respectable houses in this business, that 
they offer to sell by actual analysis, and guarantee that 
the article they offer shall contain exactly the elements, 
and in the quantities represented. It is possible for the 
farmer now to do, what a short time ago was so difficult 
that it was well-nigh impossible, 4. ¢., order just such 
amounts of plant food he may desire, in the cheapest or 
most available form. If h> wishes to test the value of 
any formula upon his land, it can be put up as he directs. 

If he wishes to have at hand in stock, phosphoric acid, 

potash, and nitrogen, that he may test them singly or in 

various combinations, he can buy the articles containing 
them, of high grade or low, as he may prefer, knowing 
that he will get just what he pays for. Areference to 

our advertising columns will show that dealers, as a 
general thing, offer their fertilizers as warranted to con- 
tain a given percentage of the valuable constituents, and 

& perusal of the circulars sent out by the makers of, and 
dealers in these articles, shows that they assume that the 

purchaser knows what he wants, and will buy intelligent- 
ly. The day for secrecy in fertilizers is over. 








The American Agriculturist, May 1, 1877, 


is another choice number, filled with interesting, and 
practically useful information, illustrated with some sixty 
original engravings, among which are pictures of the 
mode of sending meat to England. Nine columns point 
out what to do in May, and how to doit. Eleven Basket 
columns contain 75 short topics on a variety of subjects. 
The Humbug columns are sharp after swindlers upon 
farmers and others. ‘Ogden Farm Papers,” “* Among 
the Farmers,” and “Talks on Farm Crops,” are full of 
practical information, the last on the culture of Corn, 
Cabbage, and Beet crops. A $1,000 Country Home, gives 
engraved plans, and full specifications of materials re- 
quired, and cost of each. Prof. Atwater gives important 
fertilizer experiments. Short-horn and Devon cattle are 
iMustrated and described. Several pages of “ Hints and 
Helps,” with 14 illustrations, show a variety of useful 
farm and other contrivances. New Flowers are described 
with illustrations. Prof. Gray treats of Fertilizing Plants; 
Prof. Sargent of Forest Trees; Peter Henderson and 
others on the Blue Glass mania; Changing the Bearing 
Year of Orchards is described ; *“‘ Faith Rochester” gives 
her valuable Talks with Housekeepers; Home-made 
Refrigerators are described and illustrated; The ‘‘Doc- 
tor,” ‘“*Aunt Sue,” and others, amuse and instruct the 
Little Folks. This number is worth its weight in silver, 
if not in gold.—Terms, $1.60 a year, post-paid; 15 cents 
acopy. ORANGE Jupp Company, New York, Publishers, 


Every German Cultivator and 
Laborer on the Farm, or in the Garden, 
OUGHT to have the German edition of the American 
Agriculturist. It contains not only the Engravings, and 
all the essential reading matter of the American edition, 
but an additional Special German Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Miinch, of Missouri, a skillfal and 
successful cultivator and excellent writer. No other 
German Agricultural or Horticultural Journal in America 
has been so long issued ; no other one contains so much 
useful information, or a tithe of its engravings. The 
Germans are a reading, thinking people, and know how 
to make good use of what they read. Many Americans 
supply it to their German laborers and gardeners, and all 








would find it pay to do so.—Nothing else can compete 
with it in cheapness of price for the same amount of 
material, engravings, etc., because the expense of collect- 
ing and making these is largely borne by the American 
edition, and no separate office or machinery is required 
beyond a couple of German editors and the printers. 
Its terms are the same as the American edition, singly 
and in clubs; and clubs can be composed of subscribers 
for either edition in whole, or in part.—{™ Please call 
the attention of your German neighbors to this paper. 
It will do much to help new comers to a knowledge of 
the system and modes of culture used in this country. 








containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Publishers’ Notices, Terms, etc.—The Annual 
Subscription Rates of the American Agriculturist, postage 
prepaid by the Publishers, are: One Copy, $1.60 a year; Two 
Copies, $3; Three Copies, $4.20 ($1.40 each) ; Four Copies, 
$5.20 ($1.80 each); Five to Nine Copies, $1.25 each; Zen to 
Nineteen Copies, $1.20 each; Trwenty Copies and upwards, 
$1.10 each ; Single Numbers, 15 cents, post-paid.—The above 
terms are for the United States and Territories, and British 
America. To the above add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers delivered by mail in N. Y. City, and for copies sent 
outside of the United States and British America, ez- 
cept to Africa, Brazil, British Honduras, the East Indies, 
and Mexico. For the last named five countries the extra 
charge is 88 cents per year, to cover extra postage; Single 
Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, payable to 
Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form of 
Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers or P.O. 
Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 35 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.50 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 7% cents (50 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers for such volumes 
supplied at 12 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 20 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each.... 
Clubs of Subscribers can be increased at any time.at the club 
rates, if new members begin at same date as original club. 


TRY THE NEW POTATO. —In our 
last number we described the most promising new vari- 
ety of Potato this year, and offered some seed. We 
have sent parcels to several hundred different locali- 
ties during the past month, from which we hope to have 
excellent reports in autumn. Those who plant half a 
pound or more, with the care in cultivating, etc., as de- 
acribed on page 127, will be likely to have seed fora large 
planting next year, and thus be ahead of all their neigh- 
bors, asthere was not 50 bushels for the whole country 
this year. If this potato proves as valuable as it is hoped 
it will, the product of a single pound will be worth $50 
to $100 for planting next year. It is certainly worthy of 
a careful trial. It can be planted during the first part of 
May, and even up to the 20th, or later in Northern locali- 
ties. At the time of writing this, the prospect is that 
we shall have some 400 to 500 parcels to distribute, after 
May 1. We therefore continue the offer of last month, 
viz: To any present Subscriber sending 
one new subscriber to the * American 
Agriculturist®? for 1877, at the regular 
price of $1.60 a year, the Publishers will 
send, postpaid, two of the SUPERIOR 
POTATOES or one half pound; and to 
any one forwarding TWO subscribers as 
above, they will send 3 parcels or 1 1-2 
Ibs. of the Potato; and in the same pro=- 
portion for more than 2 subscribers. 
(Names for this premium count in no other list, and it will 
only be given to those sending names specially for it.) 





A Pocket Microscope ought to be in 
every house as @ source of rational amusement and in- 
struction; to examine plants, insects, and multitudes of 
Objects too small for the unaided eye. Abbott's Pocket 
Microscope, costing $1.50, and serving a good purpose, 
will be presented, and sent securely packed, post-paid, 
to any one forwarding four subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.6) a year.—The ‘‘ Hacelsior,”’ costing 
$2.75, a more complete instrument, will be presented to 
any one sending seven subacribers. It will be delivered 
free. Any boy, or man, will be abundantly rewarded by 





———— 
one of these instruments for the trouble required to fing 
and forward four or seven subscribers, 





Look into the * BAZAAR,»>_ WwW 
know no better designation than this, for the fine displa: : 
by good parties, of the great variety of seeds, plants ped 
plements, machinery, and many other things, that ans set 
forth on the second cover and some other pages of this 
Journal. One can there Jearn, without going from his 
fire-side, concerning a multitude of articles ang enter- 
prises. Those in charge of that department are instruct. 
ed to “admit no quacks or quackery, and only those who 
have the ability and the intention to do what they prom. 
ise to do in their advertisements.”’ Our readers wi)] find 
it profitable to take a stroll all through this department, 
not only to find the best places to get what they want, but 
also to gather useful business hints by seeing what others 
are doing, what they say, and how they say it. It ig al. 
ways well when corresponding with these men in order: 
ing, inquiring, sending for circulars, etc., to inform them 
that you made their acquaintance through the pages of 
the American Agriculturist; it will do no harm, and may 
be of double advantage, 

Very Handy to Have, is the “ Pocket Tool 
Holder,” for a hundred little jobs, A hollow handle con- 
tains 20 small cast-steel tools—awls, chisels, puuches, 
screw driver, etc. Any one of these is quickiy adjusted 
in the end of the handle, ready for use. One will be sent 
free, post-paid, toany person remitting three subscribers 
for the American Agriculturist, at $1.60 a year. 

Vo Puzzlers Young and Old.—Last 
month, page 146, Aunt Sue gave a ‘‘ Prize Enigma.” In 
making up the page, an “Illustrated Rebus” was placed 
in the same column with her offer, becanse there was no 
more convenient place for it. Many who are working 
for her Enigma Prize, think that this Rebus is included 
with it. This Rebus has nothing to do with Aunt Sne’s 
Enigma. Read her article just as if this was not there. 





More Potato Premiums. — Messrs. 
Hawkins & Cornish, Seedsmen of Goshen, Orange Co,, 
N. Y., last year offered premiums for the greatest yield 
from one pound of seed of their Mahopac Seedling Pota- 
to. The largest yield was returned by H. C. Pearson, 
Pitcairn, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., who obtained 1,994 Ibs,, 
or 334 bushels, from one ponnd, and received the high- 
est prize, $50. The amounis reported by four others 
were: 1,877, 1,774, 1,528, and 1,278 Ibs. respectively. The 
catalogue of Messrs. H. & C. gives the modes of culture. 
The Mahopac was raised from the seed of the Garnet 
Chili, crossed with the Prince Albert; is medium late, 
light rose color, and great excellence, as well as produc- 
tiveness is claimed for it. They have other specialties 
in the way of potatoes, not offered elsewhere. 





Any Boy Wanting a Good Pocket 
Knife, can secure one of first-rate quality, sent to him 
by mail, free of all cost, with 8 good blades and buck-horn 
handle, by stirring round among his friends with a copy 
of the American Agriculturist, and geting four of them to 
subscribe for a year. The exercising of his business 
talents in this way, will do him good ; he will get the 
good knife; and the four subscribers will be benefitted 
by having the paper. (Sixsubscribers will secure an ex- 
tra four-bladed knife, with pearl handle; or a lady's 
beautiful pocket-knife, with four blades and a shell han- 
dle). N.B.—These knives are not poor, soft, or brittle 
things, made for show or “to sell,’’ but first quality, A, 
No. 1 articles made to use. 

‘¢ The East India Tree Pea.’’—This 
is being generally advertised, and numerous inquiries are 
made concerning it. As nearly as we can recollect, this is 
advertised in almost exactly the same terms that were used 
a few years ago in describing the “Japan Pea.” If, a8 
we suppose, this ‘“‘ East India Tree Pea” is the same as 
the ‘ Japan Pea,” a description of it will be fonnd in the 
American Agriculturist for Feb., 1874, with an engraving 
of the leaves and pods. It may be usefal as a fodder 
plant in the warmer States, but for human food, nearly 
worthless, green or ripe. It is nota true pea, 


There is no Questioning the Fact 
that any Farmer who has 8 small library, even if it be 
but half a dozen good books, treating about his own 
business, will feel himself more of a man, will have more 
dignity of character, will be more respected by others, 
and respect himself and his calling more; and the same 
effect will be produced upon his entire family. Then 
again, he will think more and better; and there are few 
books so poor that they will not give him some new 
thoughts, hints, and suggestions that will lead to more 
profitable practice, so that. in the end he will receive 
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pack five, ten, twenty-fold, the cost of the books. We 
wish every farmer could see, as we see it, of how much 
value it would be to invest $5, $10, or better, $20 in se- 
curing a small library, no matter how great a sacrifice in 
some other direction, or how great the effort it may cost. 
The mail now brings books to every man’s door. We 
know that every man who will follow our advice, and get 
\such a library now, will in less than three years warmly 
thank us for urging him todo so. There are many good 
books advertised now. To any one desiring it, we will 
be happy to offer advice as to a selection, if he will state 
his circumstances, what he has read, etc. 





War—Push in One Acre More.— 
At this writing (April 16) every indication points to a 
great war in Europe, to commence between Russia and 
Turkey, but likely to extend to other nations. This will 
involve the great granery of the lower Danube, and lead 
to a much larger demand upon this country for many farm 
products. While we deplore war, it is well for our far- 
mers to push their productions to the highest point, not 
only by careful cultivation to increase the yield, but 
by getting in every additional acre possible this spring. 





Whe Grasshopper Commission.— 
Coneress made an appropriation, and commissioners 
have becn appointed for a thorough investigation of the 
Locnsts, or grasshoppers, and the means of preventing 
their devastations. The gentlemen appointed are Prof. 
C. V. Riley, of Mo.; Prof. Cyrus Thomas, of Ills.; and 
Doct. A. 8S. Packard, Jr., of Mass. These gentlemen 
have already taken the field in different parts of the far 
West, and will no doubt get at the “‘ bottom facts” con- 
cerning this scourge. The question naturally suggests 
itself, What is our Department of Agriculture for? Here 
is a work that belongs eminently to that Department, 
put in the hands of others. Is not the present Commis- 
sioner competent to direct such an undertaking, or is he 
so busy in sending out seed that he has not heard of the 


grasshoppers ? 





Special—The * Book Acre.’’—Know- 
ing, as we do, the great advantage of good books to 
every farmer, we offer the following suggestion: Select 
one acre in addition to what is now planned for, label it 
the ** BOOK ACRE ;” cultivate it at odd hours, and re- 
solve to invest the proceeds in good books on farming. 
It will be the best paying acre, on many farms, that was 
ever grown. Try it this year. 

A Thing Worth Doing.—If any farmer 
will get five of his neighbors to join him in subscribing 
for the American Agriculturist for the present year, at the 
regular rates of $1.60 each, (or six others if he is him- 
self a subscriber now), the Publishers will send as a 
present a copy of Allen’s ‘‘ New American Farm Book,” 
(price $2.50), post-paid. This valuable book is full of 
useful information, and it can be passed around and con- 
sulted and read by all of the six or seven persons, and 
make a good beginning fora farmers’ Circulating Library. 
The cost to each, at $1.60 a year, which pays for postage 
algo, will be only 3 cents a week. Surely a copy of the 
American Agriculturist in each household a whole year, 
and the use of this large instructive book, will richly re- 
pay so small an investment. It will pay. 

OR.—If impossible to get the six subscribers named 
above, !et four subscriptions be made up, and select one 
of the $1.50 books from the list on third cover page of 
this number, say. Henderson’s ** Gardening for Profit,” or 
“Harris on the Pig,” or Stewart’s ‘‘ Shepherds’ Manna,” 
or Thomas’ ‘“‘ Farm Implements,” or Waring’s “ Drain- 
ing for Profit.” Any one of these books circulated and 
read, will be of great usefulness. 

Wide-a-Wake in Australia, New 
Zealand, Bermuda, etc.--The following pleas- 
ant bit of commendation comes in a letter froma gen- 
tleman well known in the scientific world, who is passing 
the winter and spring in the Island of Bermuda: ‘I was 
riding, the other day, with a well known English natur- 
list, along a quiet country road. We were passing one 
ofthe pretty little cottages peculiar to Bermuda, but which 
showed more than ordinary taste in its surroundings. 
The snow-white limestone walls were covered with vines, 
a graceful hedge of pigeon-bush concealed the out-houses 
from sight, while between the cottage and the road was 
& level well kept lawn with neat borders, dotted with 
choice shrubs: the gorgeous scarict-bracted Poinsettia, 
the elegant “ Flambeau,” (Poinciana pulcherrima), cycads, 
shell-plants, and such a profusion of roses as only Ber- 
muda or South Carolinacan show. My friend exclaimed : 
‘What a neat little place ; those people must surely take 
in the American Agriculturist.\—I asked him why he 
thought so, and he replied, ‘Why anywhere in Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick, where you sce a house the 
clean and neat appearance of which shows that the own- 
ers take pride in having a pretty place, you may be snre 








that they take in the American Agriculturist. I have re- 
marked it very often in driving through the country. It 
is a most wonderful paper. I never read a number with- 
out getting several useful ideas, and it has put as up to 
noend of new contrivances. I send it occasionally to 
friends in England, who are greatly pleased with it ; they 
say there is nothing like it in Europe.’-—So yuu see the 
American Agriculturist is appreciated abroad as well as at 
home.”’....This Journal is the Agricultural paper of Aus- 
tralia.—It would be almost a novelty fora mail to arrive 
from that country that did not bring us a considerable 
batch of subscribers.—Wew Zealand seems determined 
not to be behind her neighbors.in securing the benefit of 
Yankee ideas and improvements. Yesterday came a re- 
mittance for 92 subscribers, which follow hard after pre- 
vious orders for 66 copies, 21, 30, 34, etc. 

Potash as a Fertilizer.—tThe last of 
the series of useful circulars sent out by the ‘‘ Mapes For- 
mula and Peruvian Guano Co.” is devoted to a discus- 
sion of Potash in its relation to agricalture. This circn- 
lar is none the less valuable from the fact that it is largely 
made up of extracts from Prof. Atwater’s articles, which 
appeared in the American Agriculturist, due credit, of 
course, being given. The matter relating to potash, which 
the reader would have to hunt up through many months, 
is here brought together in a compact, useful form, from 
which one can learn more about the uses of potash and 
its cheapest sources than he is likely to find elsewhere. 





The Uses of Rhubarb.—‘T.” says: 
Having an abundance of rhubarb as one will have who 
has any plants at all, we in former years noticed that after 
a few pies in early spring, the novelty having worn off, the 
rhubarb was rarely used. An inquiry at ‘‘ headquarters” 
revealed the fact that rhubarb was so juicy that the pies 
would “stew over” into the oven, that the juice pre- 
vented the ‘* bottom crust’’ from baking properly; ‘‘ no 
one cared for the pies after the first ones,’ “‘so much 
sugar,’’ and other things, which we do not now recollect, 
but to all of which we made answer—“‘ Brown Betty.” 
The suggestion was followed, and thereafter a rhubarb 
Brown Betty became one of the institutions of the 
family. To “B. B.” you need breadcrumbs, rolled, but 
not fine, the size of split peas, more or less; rhubarb, 
cut small; sugar, cinnamon, or other spice. Puta layer 
of crumbs in a pudding dish; a layer of rhubarb, some 
sugar, spice, more breadcrumbs, and continue alternate 
layers of rhubarb and crumbs, swecting and spicing 
each, until the dish is full, or the material used up, fin- 
ishing at the top with crumbs. Bake until the rhubarb 
is done and the top well browned. Following this hint, 
sufficient crumbs were added to the rhubarb to absorb 
the juice in making pies, to their great improvement. 
The rhubarb now gets used—if any doubt it, let them 
look at the grocer’s bill for sugar! 





Sweet Potato—‘*Early Peabody.’’ 
—The description of this new swect potato in March last, 
has called out inquiries as to where it could be procured. 
Mr. Peabody informs us that he has sent a stock of sced 
potatoes to Messrs. James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John 
St., N. Y., who will, no doubt, be able to furnish plants 
at the proper time. Onr experience shows that near 
New York the first week in June is quite early enough to 
set the plants; those put out earlier may live, but they 
make little growth until the weather gets “settled warm.” 





The National Repository, “ A Chris- 
tian Magazine,” devoted to “‘ general and religious lit:ra- 
ture, biographies and travels, criticism and art,’ is one 
of the best family magazines that comes to our table—94 
pages per number, beautifully printed, and well illus- 
trated. Edited by Dr. Curry, formerly editor of the 
“‘Christian Advocate.” Published by Hitchcock & Wal- 
den, of Cincinnati. $3 per annum. Those desiring a 
first-class magazine—and what family does not?—will 
find this a safe, instructive, high-toned periodical. 





Sundry Poultry Matters.—Health 
ot Fow!]s.—“ Subscriber,” Ironton, Mo, To preserve 
a flock of fowls in robust health, it is advisable to change 
the male every year. This is easily done by procuring a 
change of eggs, and raising a brood of chicks of other 
stock....Crossing Breeds.—To cross a Light Brah- 
ma with a White Leghorn would be undesirable. There 
is nothing about the Leghorn that ean improve the Brah- 
ma, and if the Brahma improves the Leghorns, it can on- 
ly be by adding size, and producing a mongrel which will 
probably be quite unsatisfactory... .Turkeys.—To 
have two broods of turkeys in one season, take the ponits 
from the hen turkey as soon as they are hatched, and give 
them toa hen with a brood, or take the eggs from the hen 
turkey after she has sct npon them fora few days, and 
put them nnderahen. The turkey will then lay another 
litter of eg¢s, and needs no visit from the male turkey to 
fertilize them....Ineubation of Eggs by Ma- 
nure,.—In reply to a number of enquiries, we would 








say that unless a person has practical knowledge of the 
behavior of fermenting manure, aud how to so manage it 
as to keep a steady heat, it is more than probable that an 
attempt to hatch eggs in this way would fail. We would 
not advise any lady to undertake this business, unless it 
be done very cantionsly, and with a few eggs at a time. 
To risk a hundred eggs, without having experience, is 
unwise, and would almost certainly lead to failure, 





Sundry Humbugs, 


Very few who read the 
articles with the above head- 
ing are aware of the difficul- 
ties attending the prepara- 
tion of them. It often re- 
quires a great deal of corre- 
spondence, or much time to 
be spent in investigation by 
trustworthy parties, before 
we can be sure of a state- 
ment which, in the giving, 
may occupy but a few lines. 
In conforming to the rules 
we long ago established for 
our guidance—to spare no 
one, no matter what his po- 
sition, whom we know to be 
a swindler, and at the same 
time to place no one in the 
select company of Hum- 
bugs, without being morally 
certain of his right to this 
distinction—we must, of course, spend a great deal of 
time in investigating the cases which appear here, but 
still more on those against whom the evidence is insuffi- 
cient. There are many schemes which we feel quite sure 
are fraudulent, and persons whom we believe to beswin- 
dlers, that escape simply because we are unable to con- 
firm our suspicions. A marked illustration of the diffi- 
culties attending such investigations is the case of 

‘““THE SILVER MOUNTAIN MINING COMPANY,” 


the circulars and pamphlets of which were a short time 
ago scattered broadcast over the country. The pamphlet 
was no more objectionable than such things often are, 
but the circular sent with it was too much after the style 
of some bogus concerns, to pass unsuspected. As the 
Company had its headquarters in New York, inquiry was 
made of parties who should know all about it. The in- 
formation received was embodied in an item given last 
month on p. 129, which, while it did not put the concern 
down as fraudulent, should have caused any thinking 
person to hesitate before risking his money init. Soon 
after the Apri) number was out, numerous inquiries 
moved the police authorities to investigate the matter, 
and they ascertained that the names which our informant 
regarded as sound, were fictitious, and that the affair 
was for the purpose of ‘defrauding easily deceived 
people.” It is very certain that any 
PROBABLY PROFITABLE ENTERPRISES 
have no need to resort to any such methods, to enable 
them to start operations. There is money enough at all 
commercial centres awaiting investment, and any enter- 
prise that promises fair returns without unusual risks, 
can easily command capital. ... Lotteries and the various 
tricks and Rimes connected therewith, appear to have 
subsided somewhat since the arrests mentioned in our 
last, but the business is too profitable, and there are too 
many heavy capitalists engaged in it, for it to be aban- 
doned. That form of lottery, in which articles, such as 
musical instruments, jewelry, etc., are offered, instead 
of money, are still operating. 
““THE MERCANTILE PRIZE ASSOCIATION "’ 

is one of these about which there are serious complaints, 
and is a good (or rather bad) specimen Of the lot. We 
sometimes think that we have little pity to waste upon 
those who are simple enough, after all the warnings that 
we have given, to be caught by these games, but every 
now and then there occurs a case in which the losers are 
so much in carnest, and to whom the loss seems such a 
hardship, that, while we are disposed, from principle, to 
say, “sarved ’em right,” we are, at the same time, sorry 
we can not help them. Here are two letters, both from 
Indiana, one from a German who understands no English, 
and the other from the father of a young lady, both per- 
sons being victimized to the same amount, viz., $7.50. 
The plan is to send a ticket informing the recipient that 
the ticket has drawn a prize, in both these cases a Melo- 
deon ; the price of the ticket is $1. and the one to whom 
it is sent is informed that by forwarding this and $6.50 
for ‘‘ expressage and packing,” the ticket “entitles the 
holder toa Melodeon valued at $125.’’ In both these cases 
the money was sent, and in both, of course, the melo- ~ 
deon wasn’t. This ‘‘ Prize Association” has as many 
names and addresses for iis officers as a dealer in coun- 
terfeit money. One circular is dated far up in Broadway 
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—among the thousands, and the other at 234 Broadway. 
If one would look up 234 Broadway, he would find that 
Uncle Sam has gone and set the immense pile of granite 
he uses fora Post-office, squat upon the very place, and 
the shop can not be found so long as that building 
stands in the way. Of course, these and others who have 
sent money for melodeons, have placed it beyond recov- 
ery, but if it will teach them to let alone hereafter all 
lotteries, by whatever name they may be called, it cannot 
be regarded as altogether lost. But how about the ex- 
press companies who play into the hands of these swin- 
dlers—are they altogether blameless ?—....While there 
are some schools for teaching telegraphy, or in which it 
is taught with other branches that have an excellent 
standing, there is no doubt but 


INSTRUCTION IN TELEGRAPHY 


is made the medium of swindling operations. We have 
during the past few years had a number of complaints of 
these “‘ Telegraph Institutes,” that seem to bear every 
mark of truthfulness, but as they rest solely upon the 
assertion of unknown individuals, we cannot make them 
the basis of a specific charge. The most recent com- 
plaint comes from Freeport, Ill., in which a young man 
states that one of these Institutes opened in that place, 
that he, among others, including several young ladies, 
paid their fee, $40, in advance, anda then the instructor, 
claiming that he had a right to do so, moved his “ Insti- 
tute’’ to a place in Wisconsin, whither his students, 
having paid all their money for tuition, were unable to 
follow him, and lost both their money and the time they 
had spent in getting partial instruction, while the teacher 
had put himself beyond the reach of legal proceed- 
ings. The complainant sends his ‘‘ Certificate of Mem- 
bership,’ upon the back of which are the “ Rules and 
Regulations.” The 9th of these reads: ‘It is further 
understood and agreed to by the person holding this 
scholarship,” that the managers of the Institute ‘‘ are at 
liberty any time to move their school to a point more 
convenient.”’.. .“‘ Said change to be made at the discre- 
tion of the managers.”—This looks very much as if in- 
troduced for no good purpose, and we advise all who are 
tempted to join any such school, to look closely into all 
the conditions before paying their money in advance.... 
Our caution to farmers to 
BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN, 


ehould be printed in large letters and put up in every farm 
house. Indeed it is not needed by farmers only, but 
should be observed by all. We repeat it now because 
the sharpers are likely to be on the road more thickly 
than ever. The counties of Putnam and Rensselaer, N. 
Y., have been in a state of excitement over patent corn- 
shellers—or rather over notes given for the same. Men 
who have been regarded as shrewd, have been taken in 
by still shrewder agents. It is not necessary to state de- 
tails, further than to say that in some cases the agent 
wanted a note for the shellers, to show “the company” 
that they had been properly placed. The note should not 
go out of his, the agent’s, hands, and to show how safe 
it would be, it was written on the note ‘‘ Not Transfera- 
ble.” Others signed a paper, “ just for form’s sake,”’ you 
know, accepting the agency. All was lovely for a while, 
but in time the “Not Transferable’ notes turned up; 
they had been transferred—as why should they not be? 
Did each one not plainly read ‘* Note Transferable!” It 
was so c-asy toadd ane. Then the papers accepting the 
agencies, turned out to be notes pleasantly disguised. It 
is some comfort to know that at last accounts one of these 
“chaps was in jail, and it isa pleasant reflection that in 
these counties. there being several shellers to one corn, 
farmers have discovered that they can be converted into 
capital feed-boxes for cows. Beware of signing any pa- 
per whatever for any lightning-rod, corn-sheller, patent 
medicine, or other vender. It is not safe to write down 
your name and address in a book for some of these chaps. 


® MEDICAL MATTERS 


are unusually without novelty. There isa good deal of 
small-fry advertising in the papers; but the real tonch- 
ing, heart-rending pamphlet-account of miraculous ctres 
is quite scarce. One thing, however, is quite too fre- 
quent. We have tried to state plainly and explicitly, 
that it is of no use to write to us, asking about adver- 
tising doctors. There are now some 2 letters or more, 
each containing an advertisement cut from some news- 
paper, asking what we know about the person, or what is 
our opinion of their medicine. Many would save them- 
selves the trouble of writing, it they would recollect 
that we know nothing whatever—at least nothing good, 
OF ANY ADVERTISING DOCTORS, 
and our only opinion of their medicine is that it should 
be let alone most severely. We can not answer such in- 
quiries individually, we have not the time, and we hope 
that this genera] answer may give us freedom from 
euch applications for a while. We make no exceptions 
whatever, no matter how many titles the advertiser 
Claims, how many cures he has made, or how many or 
what kind of certificates he printe. Have nothing what. 








ever todo with them. We wish we could write a little 
plain language to young men, that we could show them 
how needlessly they were frightened into employing 
quacks. Be careful how you put your name or your 
money into their hands....We thought that the Saw- 
bones at their surgical shop in Indiana were ahead of all 
similar “ Institutes”’’ in the repulsiveness «f their circu- 
lars, but here is another ‘“‘ Institute,” this time in Kansas 
City, which “‘ piles up the agony”’ much higher. Sucha 
lot of figures, with limbs and bodies distorted in every 
possible form—all in a row, looking like a set of Cran- 
dalls ‘‘ Acrobats *’ struck by lightning ; such portraits of 
women with faces eaten by cancer; such wens, such dis- 
eased eyes, and almost every deformity and disfigure- 
ment that can befall poor male and female humanity, we 
have rarely seen. Nervous people should not look at 
this circular, and all others should let it alone, lest they 
become nervous. The people at this ‘‘ Institute ’’ war- 
rant cures, like other quacks. This concern goes sys- 
tematically into business. It sends out circulars which 
contain a list of all sorts of diseases, and the one who 
receives it is requested to give the names of all his 
friends and neighbors who are afflicted with a mark to 
indicate the disease. Moreover, there is a blank on the 
other side, with a request to ‘‘ give here the names and 
post-office addresses of all the school teachers you know 
of.” People wonder how the humbugging chaps get 
their names!....As we opened one circular, there met 
our eye in large type, 


“DIRECTIONS HOW TO GAIN WEALTH! HOW TO KEEP IT! 
HOW TO ENJOY IT!” 

Here was something worth while—not only to gain 
wealth, but to keep it, and enjoy it—to eat your cake, 
and have it, too! What wonder that we looked ateit with 
interest. We read: *‘To gain wealth that will last, it 
must be earned.’’"—We agreed to that. Further we read: 
‘*T would enjoy myself more in giving a dollar, than de- 
prive any one of a cent.”—We began to feel a respect 
for this man. Glennit is his name. Slightly crooked as 
to grammar—but one can’t expect high moral qualities, 
faultless grammar, and be set out on the road to wealth, 
all atonce. But we grew impatient as to the wealth. 
We read—and, at last, there it was: To gain wealth, one 
must sell—groceries? No. Dry-goods? No! Attle- 
borough jewelry? Stillno! Nothing less than 

‘*PBACE IN THE FAMILY!” 

The same old story, to get wealth, one must give up 
something—not only his own peace, but, alas, ‘‘ Peace 
in the Family!*’ We would have no more of it—better 
be poor with ‘“‘ peace in the family,’’ than wealthy with- 
out it, thought we, as we wer2 about to throw the cir- 
cular aside—when our eye caught the words: “ Peace in 
the Family is put upin three sizes—oval-shaped bot- 
tles *°—and, after all. it was only a miserable quack-medi- 
cine--and making, keeping, and enjoying a fortune, all 
vanished. But the things this stuff is good for: from a 
jumping toothache to the most dangerous diseases of 
females! Glenn, you are a genius! We agree with you in 
one statement, though not in the sense you intend it: 
‘““No family of Children is safe without Peace in the 
Family !*°—‘‘ Let us have peace.” 





The Colorado Potato Beetle. — 
Unfortunately, but few readers in the Northern States 
need be told of this insect and its work. Still, there are 
localities which it has not reached, but where it may be 
expected, and while we give those to whom it is new 
something of its history, we may also remind others 
to be on their guard. The insect is in shape like a 
large lady-bug, of a tawny yellow color, with 12 black 
lines on its back. It usually has three broods, the last 
wintering in the ground, as “‘ sced ” for next year’s crop. 
They come out of the ground as soon as the. potato 
sprouts do, and lay eges on the under side of the leaves ; 
they hatch in a week ; in the larva, or grub stage, they are 
reddish, and very small, grow rapidly, and soon become 
fat, repulsive-looking grubs, of a reddish yellow, with 
black spots ; when full-crown, they enter the ground, 
become pupas, and in a week came ont as perfect bee- 
tles. These provide at once for another crop. The per- 
fect insect flies, and thus spreads from place to place. 
Both the perfect beetle and the grubs eat, and so vora- 
ciously that, unless checked, they will completely destroy 
the potato vine. When the vines are small and the bee- 
tles few, much may be done by hand-picking, and at the 
same time crushing the eggs, which are small and yellow 
and upon the under-surface of the leaves. 

Later, when the insects come from elsewhere, and get 
too numerous, apply Paris green. Get the pure article 
and mix thorougly with 20 parts of flour or plaster, and 
sprinkle it by means of a perforated tin-box or other 
contrivance, upon the vines, using very little—only so 
much as can be seen. Or the Paris green may be mixed, 
one tablespoonful to a pailful of water, stirred thorough- 
ly, and the vines sprinkled with it, using a watering pot, 
syringe, or even a whisk broom. The poison docs not 
dissolve, but must be kept suspended in water by stirs 





ring. There are numerons contrivances 

unpatented, for applying Paris green in the ye pre pe 
mixed with water ; one of the most recent of these is th 
‘Liquid Atomizer,” made by the New York Plow Co. 
No. 55 Beckman street, New York, which it ig claimed 
will distribute the poison with great thoronghn 
Those who have last year’s volume (1876) will find in Jul 
and August very full accounts of the insect, ang eoiial 
suggestions for applying the poison. The most complete 
history of the insect is given in a work by Chas, y, Ri- 
ley, entitled ‘‘ Potato Pests,” and published by the 
Orange Judd Co. (50c., paper covers; 5c., cloth). Other 
insecis injurious to the potato are also described, and the 
natural enemies and methods of destruction are given, 
and all fully illustrated. It is a work which every potato 
grower should have and study. 





**Home Building ”’ is the title of a new 
work on architecture, with 45 designs of various Styles, 
A distinguishing feature of the work is its specifications 
its elaborate table of the cost of materials in different 
parts of the country, and descriptions of over 250 cities, 
towns, and villages, from New York to San Francisco, 
The book embodies a vast amount of information of g 
kind not readily to be found elsewhere. Sold by the 
Orange Judd Co. $5.00. 





The Land and Game Birds of New 
England, by H. D. Minot. This is a popular work, 
intended for young persons who would like to know 
something about birds, and care but little for ornithology 
asascience. The descriptions are divested as much ag 
possible from technicalities and the work largely devoted 
to that in which most other works are deficient—an ac- 
count of the habits of the birds, which are given in a fa- 
miliar style. It gives a key by means of which a given“ 
kind may be identified by its color alone. As the birds 
included in it have generally a wide range, the work will 
be found useful outside of New England. Published by 
the Naturalists’ Agency, Salem, Mass; post-paid for $3, 


Making the Most of a Potato,— 
Last month, on p. 127, we gave an engraving showing 
how to cut a potato in such a manner that each eye will 
make a “‘set,'’ with sufficient of the tuber attached to it 
to nourish the young plant. It should have been stated 
that this engraving was reduced from a larger one in the 
Illustrated Potato Catalogue of B. K. Bliss & Sons, 
84 Barclay St., N. Y., which contains much useful in- 
formation about potatoes and their cultivation. 





** Ashton Factory Filled,”’’ is a brand 
of salt in the highest repute among dairymen and others, 
Inquirers for this are referred to the advertising columns, 





Ashes for Apple Trees.—‘S8. L. B.,” 
Tompkins Co., N. Y. Ashes are an excellent fertilizer 
for a young orchard, It is not advisable ‘* to apply them 
close around the trunks to prevent worms from injuring 
them.”—Their effect in keeping off the parent insect of 
the borer, which is no doubt what you mean by “ worms,” 
would be only mechanical, and it may be accomplished 
much more surely by a strip of tarred or otber paper. 
Strong unleached ashes might injure the bark of a young 
tree; at all events, applied just there, they would do very 
little good, as the feeding roots are at a distance, and the 
best use of ashes will be to spread them, if in abundance, 
all over the orchard, or if the supply is limited, around 
cach tree as far as its branches extend. 

The Yobacco Trade Directory, 
just issued from the office of ‘* The Tobacco Leaf,” a 
trade journal edited by Edward Burke, 142 Fulton street, 
New York, is a curiosity in the way of a special Direc- 
tory. It claims to give the name of every person con- 
nected with the tobacco trade in the United States, Can- 
ada, and the city of Havana, and while it is a wonder to 
outsiders, must be very useful to those interested. 





The American Vetcrinary Re- 
view.—The first number of the first volume of the rec- 
ond edition of the ‘American Veterinary Review,” .is 
received. Itis edited by Dr. A. Liautard, and is issued 
in accordance with a resolution passed at the last meeting 
of the United States Veterinary Association. The num- 
ber before us contains papers by Dr. Liautard, Prof. 
James Law, Prof. Very, and others, upon subjects of im- 
portance to the owners of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine. Unfortunately, capab!e veterinarians are very 
scarce where they are most needed, and the immense 
numbers of live stock, which reach a value of not far from 
two thousand millions of dollars, are either helpless in 
the owner’s hands, or are submitted in great part to the 
treatment of quacks and cow-doctors. In the hands of an 
intelligent farmer, a veterinary work of this character 
will be valuable, and when helped out with some stand- 
ard works, may greatly aid him in rationally treating his 
own animals in the absence of proper professional help. 
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Marketing Produce. — The produce 
commission business is one that offers a field for dis- 
honest operators, and we would caution those who send 
vegetables, fruit, or other produce to the New York and 
other markets, to be careful to whom they consign it. 
There are two classes to guard against ; those who start 
with good intentions, but who for want of sufficient ex- 
perience soon fail in their undertaking, and those who 
start with the deliberate intention of cneating. Already 
circulars of a suspicious character are being sent among 
the producers, and soon the fruit growing districts will be 
beset by numerous glib-tongued persons, who have a 
plenty to say, anda ynenty ot time in which to say it, as 
to their wonderful facilities for handling and selling 
fruit. Raising fruit and other produce is of littie avail 
unless it is well sold, and as it is seldom that one per- 
son can do both, it becomes necessary for the grower to 
entrust his articles to another, to whom he pays a com- 
mission for selling. It needs no argument to show the 
importance of selecting a commission merchant who is 
not only thoroughly uenest, but has sucn a knowledge of 
the business as will allow him to get the best prices. 
There are numerous dealers of this class, some of whom 
advertise in our columns, and as to others, it will not be 
difficult to ascertain their reputation. It is very unsafe 
to consign to unknown parties, whether they make their 
appeals by circulars or in person, no matter what induce- 
ments they may offer, without first making sure of their 
ability to do what they promise. It is well to consider 
this matter before the busy season comes on. 

The Foreign Meat Trade.—On the 
first page will be found a series of engravings giving 
scenes connected with the important and growing busi- 
ness of shipping meat to Europe. In the description 
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Fig. 5.—PLAN OF REFRIGERATOR.—(See 1st page.) 


reference is made to the plan of the refrigerator, showing 
the interior arrangement, which is here given. 
“Black Quarter,’ Carbuncular 
Erysipelas.—‘C. J.,” Rockbridge Co., Va. This dis- 
ease is frequent at this season amongst well-kept calves 
and yearlings. It does not effect the half-starved ones. 
The principal symptom consists of large black patches 
beneath the skin of the legs, shoulders, or flanks, and 
over these patches the skin is puffed np and crackles 
when pressed or rubbed. It is a disease of the blood, 
supposed to be caused by the presence of vegetable or- 
ganisms in the fluid, which destroy its vitality. These 
vegetable growths or cells have been discovered by mi- 
croscopical examinations, and seem to be produced by 
the entrance of germs through the stomach. It is possi- 


‘ble that these may exist in the water or grass, and are 


most abundant in the spring, when the young herbage is 
luxuriant. There seems to be no certain cure, as the dis- 
case is too rapidly fatal after its discovery, and the only 
course is to prevent it by giving, early in the spring, fre- 
quent doses of half an ounce of hyposulphite of soda, and 
being careful of changing the feed too suddenly. 





Filling in Buildings.—W. A. Dean, 
Fillmore Co., Minn. The filling of the space between 
the outer boarding and inner plastering of a house, with 
sawdust or some such material, is nothing new. Saw- 
dust, spent-tan, and the like, are valuable as non-con- 
ductors of heat, mainly on account of the air they hold 
in their interstices. There is no better conductor than a 
body of air enclosed within a tight space’ between the 
two walls. The method by which this may be easily se- 
cured, is given in the American Agriculturist for March, 
1375, p. 89, with a diagram, to be had for 15 cents. 





Chufas Again.—Some 20 years ago the 
Chnfa, or Earth Almond (Cyperus esculentus), was intro- 
duced as a plant from which great things might be ex 





pected, its chief use being as food for swine. The plant 
is one of the sedges, and closely related to the Coco or 
Nut-grass, which is such a pest to Southern agriculture, 
and bears tubers in a similar manner; these tubers are 
from the size of a pea up to that of an almond, or larger, 
and have a sweet pleasant taste. In a few years after its 
introduction, nothing was heard of the Chufa, except 
here and there as a curiosity. Within the past year or 
two the interest in the plant has revived, the Southern 
papers are advocating its culture, and the tubers for 
planting are advertised in large quantities. While no 
definite experiments are given, it is claimed that an acre 
in Chufas will produce more pork than an acre in corn, 
and it is evident that they will he largely planted this 
season. Theculture is very simple: the tubers, previously 
soaked if very dry, are dropped a foot apart in furrows 
made 30 in. or 3 feet apart, covering about an inch; on 
very rich land 18 inches is near enough for the tubers. 
The after culture is to clear the space between the rows 
with a cultivator of some kind, using the hoe in the 
rows. When frost stops the growth, the pigs are turned 
in to do their own harvesting ; of course enough tubers 
must be previously dug for seed. The yield is said to 
be about 200 bushels to the acre. We noticed some of 
the seed Chufas a short-time ago in the store of Wm. 
H. Carson, 125 Chambers St., New York. 


Basket Items continued 
on page 193. 





The New York Horticultural Society. 
—~—>_—_ 

The attendance at the regular monthly meeting on April 
2d, was less than usual, as at this time the florists and gar- 
deners are in the midst of their busiest season. There 
were some very interesting plants and flowers on exhi- 
bition, principally from Wm. Bennett, Flatbush; G. Such, 
South Amboy, N. J.; I. Buchanan, Astoria, L. I. ; R. B. 
Parsons, of Flushing ; John Henderson, Flushing, L. I. ; 
Wm. A. Burgess, of Glencove, L. I.; Wm. Wilson, As- 
toria, L. I., and Charles Zeller, Flatbush, L.I. There 
was a gratifying increase in the number of amateurs 
present, particularly ladies, who thronged the rooms. 
Many of them: took notes of the articles.on exhibition, 
reminding us of what is so generally the practice at the 
flower shows of Europe. The exhibitor finds his remu- 
neration in orders for plants from the specimens he ex- 
hibits; at the same time the amateur in flowers obtains 
aknowledge of plants and their names, and learns some- 
thing of culture. An interesting paper was read by Mr. 
David Fonlis, New York, on ‘Cut Flowers and Floral 
Decorations.” His essay gave an account of the kinds 
of flowers now used for decorative purposes, and showed 
the great improvements that have been made, and the 
immense increase of the business during the past twenty 
years. He made the broad assertion that in no city in 
the world was the business of cut flowers or floral decora- 
tions done so well, or to such an extent, as in the city of 
New York. The essay was well received, and it was to 
be regretted that there were not more to listen to it, 


+O oe 
The Adjustable Plant Box. 


—_—_—~>—- 

There are some inconveniences attending the use of 
small pots by those who raise tomato and other plants in 
the window of the kitchen or other warm room, and a 
box of some kind, or even a tin can, is preferred by many. 





Various contrivances have teen proposed, to allow the 
box to be taken away from the bail of earth, and allow 
this to be set in the ground without disturbing the roots; 
among these we have seen none that seem so well adapt- 
ed to secure this as the Adjustable Plant Box, invented 
by Mr. C. M. Crandall, of toy-making fame. Pieces of 
thin board, with similar dove- 
tailing to that used in his building 
blocks, are used for the sides of 
the box ; four of these are. put to- 
gether and fastened by pivots as 
in figure 1. Itis but the work of 
a few seconds to put these into the 
shape of figure 2, when the box is 
ready. As many boxes as are de- Fig. 2. 

sired are set together upon a hoard, 

which serves asa bottom for all, filled with earth, and 
they are ready for the plants. In a short time the earth 
gets so compacted, and is so held by the roots of the 
plant, that the box may be lifted, or may be takeg 








quite away from the ball of earth, which will hold 
its shape. The readiness with which the plants may be 
transferred from the boxes to the open ground, may be 
seen at once, and the plants will be so little disturbed by 






Fig. 3.—-BOX MADE WITH TWO FLATS. 
the operation, that they will never know it. One advan- 


tage of these boxes is theit durability, and when not in 
use they may be laid flat, as in figure 1, tied together, 








Fig. 4.—DIAMOND SHAPED BOXES. 


and put away for another season. If onechooses to make 
a larger box, it can be done by uniting two in the man- 
ner shown in figure 3, and they are susceptible of a 
variety of combinations, as shown in figure 4, and others 
will suggest themselves to those who may wish to use 
them for a miniature window-box. Being General 
Agents for the other manufactures of Mr. Crandall, the 
Orange Judd Company have also the sale of these, which 
they offer to dealers in packages of 500 each. Those 
who wish to purchase them at retail, may order them of 
secdsmen and other dealers in horticultaral wares. 


~ 
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Bee Notes for May. 


BY L. 0. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. ¥. 
— 

Each month I am more convinced of the advantages of 
having the readers of ‘Bee Notes” send in such ques- 
tions as they desire to have answered, as we thus asccr- 
tain their wants, and, as far as possible, meet them. 
Readers of the ‘* Notes’’ are again requested to cortinue 
their queries, The questions at hand are of general in- 
terest, and cover the practical operations for the month. 

WHEN TO TRANSFER.—‘‘ Would you advise me to 
transfer my bees during April?’’—I consider the best 
time to be that when apple trees begin to blossom. Full 
directions may be found in ‘‘ Bee Notes” for May, 1876. 

ComBs WHEN BrxEs Dre.—‘‘ What would you do with 
combs in box hives in which the bees have winter killed ?”” 
—Brush the dead bees from them, and if you use mova- 
ble frames, transfer the combs to these for the following 
season's use. They may be used for extracting, or be 
placed in empty hives, and swarms hived in them. If 
you desire to continue the use of box hives, set the hives 
with the empty combs away in a cool place, until swarms 
issue, when swarms may be placed in them. The value 
of empty combs is not appreciated by many. 

A SusstituTE For PoLttEN.—‘‘ Do you feed rye flour 
early in spring ?’’—After bees are placed on their sum- 
mer stands, I feed unbolted rye flour, ground as fine as 
possible, giving all they will carry. Spread it out thin 
on a broad flat surface. : 

FREDING IN Sprine.—‘* Would you feed diluted honey 
in the spring to stimulate breeding ?”—Yes, either honey 
or sugar syrup. I prefer syrup, as it is less likely to in- 
duce robbing. ; 

Discouracine BEES FROM SLy1Ine.—“‘ Ought bees to 
be discouraged from flyiag during cold and windy 
days ?**—The \oss of bees on such days is greater than is 
supposed. Hence we should prevent their flying. 

SEALED Honry.—“ Isit imvortant to have ample stores 
of sealed honey in each hive ‘n order to secure rapid pro- 
duction of brood ?””—There should bea moderate amount. 
Not enough to fill the combs that should contain brood. 

Spreapinac Comps.—‘ After settled warm weather 
comes, would it not be well to spread apart the brood 
nest, and insert an empty worker comb, in order to ac- 
celerate brood rearing?"—I practice this largely. Do 
not spread combs in hives that are not strong enough to 
care for brood when too much separated. 

LANGSTROTH AND QuinBy Frames.—“‘ Are the stand- 
ing frames of the Quinby hive as easily and quickly 
handled, when occupied by bees, as are the Langstroth 
frames?”—This is a question- upon which beckeepers 
differ very much. Every person can handle those frames 
best, to which he is accustomed. After the first comb is 
removed, the preference is with the Langstroth frame, 
in this one respect. E 

ITatrans aND Natives.—“ Are Italian bees preferable 
to natives ?"—Yes, except in localities where the forage 
is largely buckwheat. Even there, a portion of the bees 
kept should be Italians, to take advantage of their work- 
ing on different kinds of flowers... ..“*Why do black 
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bees gather honey from buckwheat better than the Ital- 
ians ?’"—I do not know why. The fact that they do so is 
the point of interest. 

ALSIKE CLover.—‘‘ What do you think of Alsike clo- 
ver fora forage plant as to quality of honey? Will it 
stand the dronth better than red clover ?’’—The quality 
and quantity of honey are good. It does not stand 
drouth well, but does best on moist ground. It is not a 
lasting kind of clover. 

Loss or Bers.—‘‘ A. C. B.”” Hives that have too much 
honey in the fall are in very poor condition for winter- 
ing. This is without doubt the cause of your loss. Hav- 
ing no empty combs in which to cluster and form a com- 
pact body, they soon became frozen between solid combs 
of honey. If 20 lbs. of honey had been taken from the 
center combs with the extractor, without doubt the bees 
would have been saved. The combs being old is an ad- 
vantage rather than otherwise. The honey ran from the 
fact that the combs were broken by freezing. 

Quixsy Hivze.—‘‘ How long and wide should the bot- 
tom board of the Quinby hive be?’’—As wide as the 
frames are long, and as longas the width of eight frames, 
with six inches each side for boxes, to which should be 
added on all sides the thickness of the lumber for out- 
side case....‘‘ What is at the sides and top of frames?” 
—When the boxes are not in place, I use panels at the 
sides, and a quilt on top....‘‘How is the outside case 

made ?”—Each of the four sides is made separate, fast- 
ened at each corner with the clasp, shown below. I 





CLASP FOR HIVE. 


make them 26 in. long, 19} wide, and 18 in. high, inside. 

Honey E1eHTeeN YEARS OLD.—A correspondent re- 
ports a box of honey that he has kept 18 years, that is 
seemingly in good condition, and not candied in the 
cells. In referring to it, he says he desires to show that 
“combs with unbroken cells will keep a great while, 
whether the cells were capped or not.”—Inthis I think 
he is incorrect. If honey is kept ina perfectly natural 
state, as when stored, even half as long as the box he 
mentions, it must be perfectly capped and sealed, and 
kept under very peculiar conditions. The subject of pre- 
serving honey is one of interest, and the attention thus 
called to it, may lead to valuable investigation. 

WeicuTt or Swarms.—The swarms, the weights of 
which were reported in Feb. and March notes, consumed 
during Feb., as follows: the one out-doors 5 ts; of 
those in-doors, one consumed 2} and the other 2 bs. 
In March, that out-door 3}1bs, and the other two 1 each. 


——______ — b> + @ + ae 
Helps in Sheep Shearing. 


There are many helpful contrivances which tend 
to ease the tiresome labor of shearing sheep. To 
avoid stooping, the shearer may use the table shown 
at figure 1. This is made with a hollow, curved top, 





Fig. 1.—SHEEP SHEARING TABLE. 


upon which the sheep is laid and secured by passing 
over its legs the cords, shown at each side. Each 








of these cords has a hook at the end, by which it is 
fastened across the sheep’s legs, to an eye screwed 
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Fig. 2.—TROUGH FOR TAGGING SHEEP. 


into the side of the table. When one side of the 
sheep is shorn, the cords are loosened, the animal 
is turned over, the loose part of the fleece being 
tucked under it, as it is turned, and the legs fasten- 
ed on the other side. The shearing is then finished, 
and the sheep turned off. Before the sheep is 
shorn, it-should be tagged, and a table for this pur- 
pose is shown at figure 2. The sheep is placed on 
this table feet upwards, in which position it is per- 
fectly helpless, and will not struggle. Then the 
soiled wool about the hind parts, the belly, or the 
legs is clipped off with great ease, less than a 
minute being needed to tag asheep. Half that time 
will serve for some shearers to do this. In large 
flocks these tables will be necessary, and those who 
have small ones will find them very useful. 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 87. 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 








—_——- 
I have long known Mr. C. M. Beach, of Hartford, 
Conn., to be unusually careful and reliable in all 
matters pertaining to his dairy. earning that he 
had recently given his personal attention to the 
testing of his herd of Jerseys, I applied for full par- 
ticulars for publication, and give them herewith: 
““We tested our herd for the week ending last 
Saturday, March 17th, taking the milk to exactly 
the same point as in the previous week. I believe 
the cowsare all in calf, with the exception of three. 
The following table shows their condition : 





| Jersey | 




















| s : 
v | When >Re! , 2 
Names of cows. Herd Me- “ Last calyf.|225\4 5 
of igister No.| @opped. | SS zi 
iS SRS 5 
Bettine..........| 3062 |Feb. 19,70 |Feb.14,'77| 28 |7 1 
Fantie.......... 3066 April 6, '71)Sent. 12,76) 182 (511 
Daisy Wash’ton| 3063 Feb, 22, "72 | Aug. 21,76) 204 [5 1 
Dotha, .... ....| 3073 April 8, "72 | Feb. 22,’77} 21 /411 
Doretto......... a2 Feb, 28, 73 | Aug. 8, °46) 217 [4 34 
Roberta Gray..| 3068 April 19, °%3| July 26, 76) 230 (311 
Greta -.| 3076 May 11, "%3) Dee. 28, 76) 75 {310 
Poem.. I May 30, '73/Sept. 3, 76) 191/894 
Faithful July 2, 73 | Nov. 2, 76) 181 (3 8 
reed July 4, °%3 |Nov.27, 16] 104 (3 8 
Witch Mech, 10, °74) May 15, °76) 302 (3 
Donna Mch, 24, °74| Feb. 13, 76) 393 (3 
Kitty Clover,Gr}_ 15-16 |May 15,69 |.July 27, °76| 229 |710 
RDB cists: 2 Guernsey |Aug., #4. |Oct. 18, 76! 146 |2 7 
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‘“‘The milk was only measured by counting the 
number of cans, but the estimate of something 
under 7} qts. for a pound of butter cannot be out 
of the way—the cans being of the same size and 
filled alike as nearly as possible. 

‘‘The product of butter from the cream churned 
was 209 balls of + lb. each, making 1044 Ibs. We 
are feeding one calf, and in addition there were 
used during the week over 56 qts. of fresh milk, 
equal to 8 lbs. of butter. This makes a total pro- 
duct of 112% Ibs. of butter, or almost exactly 8 Ibs. 
average to each cow. 

“The previous week, under the same circum- 
stances, we made 203 balls, or 1014 lbs. of but- 
ter. An exact trial of three days’ milk from the 
herd a short time previous, gave 11b. of butter to 
74 qts. of milk. There is a slight variation from 
week to week in richness caused by feed and the 
quantity of milk the cows are giving. Some think 





a 
we feed too high, but so far I see no ill effects and 
have been doing the same for several years, These 
facts I am willing to vouch for.” 

I do not hesitate to accept this statement as be- 
ing not only that of a man who honestly believes 
what he says, but who is also sure to say nothing 
that he does not know tobe true. I am disposed to 
regard this as the most valuable report that we 
have had. Dividing the cows roughly into. two 
classes, four came in early and ten came in late 
but the average time from calving was between five 
and six months, and the herd probably averages 
between three and four months in calf. As they 
will come into. summer keep in good milking con- 
dition, they will doubtless increase their yield on 
grass. In view of the season of the year and of the 
condition of the animals, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that they are not now making more than 
the average of their yearly product, which would 
carry the average yield of each one of a herd of 
fourteen cows to something over 400 Ibs. of butter 
each per annum. This seems incredible. Let us 
suppose that we make a deduction of 25 per cent, 
we shall still leave an average of 300 Ibs. per cow 
per annum. This is not the largest story that | 
ever heard of the performance of a herd of Jersey 
cows, but it is the largest that I have ever believed, 
and this one I do believe. The process by which 
Mr. Beach has attained this success, cannot proba- 
bly be exactly formulated. Good care, rich land, 
and ample feeding, have been important items, but 
probably much is due to his luck in begianing—at 
a time when his own knowledge of the breed was 
slight—with a herd containing one or two unusually 
good cows. This has been. supplemented by a 
shrewdness that led to keeping the best animals 
and selling the inferior ones. No price that any 
one would be likely to pay, would buy his best cow, 
while the less satisfactory animals were freely sold 
at whatever they would bring. Probably Mr. Beach 
does not ascribe much of his success so far as quan- 
tity goes, to the use of deep cans, but he believes 
that he gets an improved quality by their use. 





J. M. B., of New York, writes about churns, 
Forty years ago he used something similar to the 
Bullard—a long box set on rockers. The rocking 
sent the cream from one end of the box to the 
other. ‘This was not very satisfactory, and he tried 


‘a churn in which the dasher moved back and forth 


through the cream, Since then he has used many 
others, liking best a barrel churn, which he has 
used for fifteen years past. This has paddles work- 
ed by a crank; and he finds the usual objection, 
that, as the floats do not work close to the sides of 
the barrel, there is soon deposited a considerable 
thickness of cream which gets no churning. He 
thinks that this occasions a loss of from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the butter. This waste is probably over 
estimated; but if anything like this, is a serious 
objection to these churns. Probably the rocker 
churn described did not throw the cream with 
sufficient violence. We find that the “ Bullard” 
does so. Mr. J. B. Williams, of Conn., has invent- 
ed a barrel churn, in which the floats, when turned 
in one direction, for churning, run close to the 
sides ; when turned in the opposite direction, for . 
working the butter, they leave considerable space. 
I hope to try this churn this season. 





The same writer asks about the strip of land on 
Ogden Farm, described some years since as having 
been injured by too deep plowing. Time has greatly 
improved this land, and it is now about as good 48 
that lying on either side of it. It stood last sea- 
son’s drouth no better than the rest of the field. It 
may show an improvement when we plow it up 
again, but thus far it offers no argument in favor of 
turning down a good surface soil, and bringing up 
a stiff clay sub-soil. 





Mr. B. also asks about “dried grass,” a subject 
which I have overlooked for a year or. two past, 
and whether “ early cut hay’’ has taken its place. 
‘* Are there any experiments on record, of the effect 
on the subsequent crop of early, medium, and late 
cutting for hay ?’—He suggests that valuable infor- 
mation would be gained by investigating this mat 
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ter and recording the results. So much depends on 
the effect of the season, whether wet or dry, hot or 
cool, that such experiments, to be reliable, should 
be continued for many years, and should be con- 
ducted under the exact methods of an agricultural 
Experiment Station. I have watched the matter 
pretty closely at Ogden Farm, and do uct see any 
very material difference between ordinary early and 
late cutting, so far as the subsequent growth is con- 
cerned ; but there have been so many circumstances 
to be considered, that the observation has no es- 
pecial value. Where we have cut very early, be- 
fore blossoming (dried grass), there has always 
been a good subsequent crop, apparently only less 
than an original uncut crop, because the time for 
its growth was thrown into dry weather. The ex- 
perience of those who irrigate suitable grasses with 
sewage throughout the season, shows that the sec- 
ond, and even the third cutting are as large as the 
first. Grass cut long before blossoming seems to 
make less valuable hay than that which is cut at 
just the right time—in full flower or in early seed. 
In a certain sense, the rowen cut late in the sum- 
mer, may be called dried grass, but it is much firmer 
and richer than would be a corresponding growth 
in May and early June, when there is more rain. 





I am asked whether cotton-seed meal is a better 
fodder for milch cows than Indian meal. Decided- 
ly, no. It is very nutritious, very fattening, and 
very rich in constituents which add value to ma- 
nure. It is largely used in stall feeding in England, 
and it is used to a considerable extent in this State, 
(R. I.) For beef cattle to be sold alive, it is very 
good, but it does not make very good meat, and is 
decidedly objectionable for dairy cows, being tal- 
lowy in its effect. I have found it to give butter a 
crumbling or flaky consistency, and have been 
obliged to give up its use. The fat that it pro- 
duces, when fed to beef cattle, is of an undesirable 
character. So far as meat and butter are con- 
cerned, Indian-corn meal is vastly better. 











Science Applied to Farming.—XXIX. 
—<>— 
A Farm Experiment with Commercial Fer- 
tilizers, and its Lessons, 


In the vineyard regions of the Rhine, in Germany, 
there are many farms in which nearly or quite all 
of the stable manure produced is used for the 
grape, which is the most important crop. For the 
rest of the crops it is necessary to rely upon other 
fertilizing materials. On one of these estates, 
which contains the famous Johannisberg vineyard, 
a series of experiments has been going on for sey- 
eral years, which illustrates very pointedly some of 
the principles that I have been trying to enforce in 
previous articles. Starting with the entirely cor- 
rect idea that the results of field experiments are, 
in most cases, only applicable to the place and cir- 
cumstances in which they are performed, Herr 
Czéh, the manager of the farm, propounded a 
question, in substance, as follows: 

Under the special circumstances of soil and crops 
which obtain here, what fertilizers (that is, which 
ones of the more important ingredients of plant- 
food and in what forms) will be most profitable ? 
Knowing that, to answer this question fully, 
would require repeated trials, Mr. Czéh planned a 
series of experiments to run through an ordinary 
course of rotation. Onone field a ten year’s course 
was begun in 1872, and was to be: 

Ist year, Oats. 4th year, Hoed Crops. 
and ** Fodder Vetches. 5th ‘ Barley with Lucern. 
8d ‘“ Winter Grain. 6th to 10th year, Lucern, 

The soil experimented upon is a loamy sand, with 
& good many coarse stones. About one foot below 
the surface comes a compact subsoil. The field 
selected had borne potatoes for two years, and was 
pretty well worn down, and hence just adapted to 
the experiments. The plan of the latter was one 
suggested by Ville and consisted in applying to 
one plot a complete fertilizer, to another the same 
with the omission of nitrogen, while from a third 
phosphoric acid, and from a fourth potash was 
Omitted, and s0 on, the last of the plots, seven in 


number, being left unmanured. The amounts of 
the different fertilizing materials used on each plot 
are shown in the table below: 





Pounds per acre on each plot, 
I | 1L | HI | Iv | Vv | VI | vir 





KIND OF FERTILIZER. 

















Tbs. | ths. | Ibs. | Tbs. |Ts. | Ibs. | Is. 
Superphosphate :...........++ B5s |857 |..../857 |857 |....].... 
Sulphate of Potash........... a rh a yn a Ha 
Nitrate of Potash.........ce00] ... lecee Cs See ae 
Sulphate of Ammonia.. ..... 268 |..../223 |857 |223 |357 
Sulphate of Lime (Plaster)..| 312 [$12 {812 |178 |....]..../.... 





The land was carefully prepared (by plowing, 
harrowing, etc.), the fertilizers mixed with four 
times their amount of earth, and spread uniformly 
over the plots, the seed sown broadcast and har- 
rowed in with the fertilizers. The results the first 
year with oats are given in the table below, which, 
with the notes, deserves careful study. 
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From this first trial the author infers ‘‘that this 
soil, which had not been manured since the memory 
of man, shows, first of all, a need of nitrogen. * * * 
By the application of chemical manures the total 
crop was increased about 53 per cent. * * * With 
the complete fertilizer, contrary to all expectation, 
the yield was not particularly better, either in quali- 
ty or in quantity, (than those obtained when some 
of the ingredients, as phosphoric acid, was omit- 
ted.) * * * In absence of nitrogen the other materi- 
als affected the specific gravity of the grain, but 
made little difference with the straw. * * * For 
some unexplained reason, there was less grain from 
the fertilizer without nitrogen, that where no ma- 
nure was used * * *,””? But these and other observa- 
tions based on one year’s experiments were not en- 
tirely conclusive. The next year vetches, or more 
accurately, a green-fodder crop of vetches,oats, peas 
and maize, mixed together, was to be grown. Ni- 
trégen in the form of sulphate of ammonia, was 
applied to all the manured: plots. The season was 
very dry, and the crop proved a failure. The 
third year, 1874, winter grain came in the regular 
course of rotation. Probsteier rye was sown with 
the same fertilizers as were used for the oats in 
1872, and with similar results. 

The details, though very interesting and in- 
structive, and in some respects puzzling, would, 
I fear, be a bit too tedious for this place. I 








| give, therefore, in their stead, some calculations 





which Herr Czéh has made for comparing the 
crops of the two years. Reckoning the un- 
manured crops as 100, the amounts of the others 
would be as in the first two columns of figures 
below. The averages for the two years are given 
in the third column, while the last column shows 
how much the crops, where the different ingredi- 
ents were omitted, fell below the maximum that 
obtained with the complete fertilizer. 
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That is to say, counting the average of the total 
yields for the two years on the unmanured plots as 
100, that with the complete manure was 157. 
Where the nitrogen was left out, the yield fell to 
134, a loss of 23, without potash it was 146, a loss 
of 11. But without phosphoric acid, the yield was 
156, almost the same, and without sulphate of lime 
it was 157, exactly the same as with the complete 
fertilizer. The inference is clear. The phosphoric 
acid and the plaster did no good. 

From these experiments Herr Czéh infers that the 
phosphoric acid and sulphate of lime have no spe- 
cial value in fertilizers for this particular field. 





In citing these experiments, I ‘have “had two ob- 
jects in view, first, to give an illustration of one of 
the ways in which an enterprising farmer may 
study the needs of his soil and crops, and’ second, 
to illustrate the principle, too little understood 
by farmers, and not enough appreciated by many 
who claim to stand in advance of most farmers in 
knowledge of such matters’; that soils vary in their 
needs of plant-food, and that, if we are going to 
buy fertilizers to put on them, we should select 
the ones that furnish the needed materials, rather 
than to pay our money for ingredients that are not 
needed. Phosphates and bone manures, which 
make up the larger part of the commercial manures 
in ordinary use, furnish varying, but generally 
small quantities of nitrogen, and little or no potash. 
Their most important ingredient is phosphoric 
acid ; they all contain lime, of which, in the super- 
phosphates, a considerable is in the form of sul- 
phate. In avast number of cases these are just 
what is wanted. But in the one just described, the 
phosphoric acid and sulphate of lime did very little 
good. It certainly would have been poor economy 
for Herr Czéh to buy phosphates and bone manures 
for the land and crops he experimented on. Peru- 
vian guano, which is rich in nitrogen, and furnishes 
a little potash, would have been better, but a large 
part of its value is in phosphoric acid, which was’ 
not wanted, at least not for present use. Of course, 
after long cropping, the conditions might be 
changed. But most of us can not afford to store 
up large excess of costly material in our soils, to be 
drawn upon, perhaps, a decade or a generation 
hence, and perhaps, never. We want our invest- 
ments to bring the best return in the quickest 
time, and we ought to try to apply such fertilizers 
as will do this, and at the same time bring the 
plant-food in the soil into equilibrium with the 
needs of -our crops. To learn how to do this, is 
the object of such experiments as I have been 
recommending.  W. O. AtwaTEr, 
Conn. Agricultural Hxperiment Station, Middletown. 





Country or Village Cottage, Costing $1,000. 
BY 8. & Quen, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, X. ¥. 


This plan is designed to answer many requests 
for a “ cosey and homelike Cottage, suited to the 
wants of Mechanics and Laboring people, costing 
from $700 to $1,000.’ It is best adapted to a west- 
ward frontage—with the hall, entrances, and porch- 
es protected from the north, but may be easily 
adapted to an opposite frontage by reversing the 
plan—placing the hall, etc., on the opposite side of 
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all, parlor, and rearentry, The rear entry is under 
the platform of the main siairs—is divided from the 
front hall, ao¢ is §* be ysed as the common en- 
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the main house. The width, 21 feet, adapts it toa 
25-foot village lot, leaving a side passage to the 
rear.... Exterior, (figs. 1 and 2.)—The style 
of any building is determined by the form of its 
root ; the steep and hooded style in this design ac- 
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Fig. 1.—END VIEW OF COTTAGE. 


cords fully with domestic feelings and artistic sen- 
timents—and is growing in public favor for subur- 
ban structures. Compared with the usual Mansard 
style is more practical, less expensive, and serves 
equally well. The side angles, porches, bay win- 
dow, cornices, and chimneys, each of simple con- 
struction, make up a pleasing variety of parts. All 
superfluous ornamentation is avoided. A too com- 
mon fault prevails in villages, and even in the coun- 
try, of building close up to the street lines. A 
clear depth of at least 20 feet in front should be de- 
voted to a flower garden, shrubbery and vines, for 
flowers are proper accessories of cottage adornment, 
and architectural ornamentation can never com- 
pensate for their absence ...Cellar, (fig. 3.)— 
Hight of ceiling 64 feet.—It extends under the front 
half of the building, giving an average area of 11ix 
15 feet—quite sufficient for ordinary requiremeuts.* 
It has two small front windows. A good ventila- 
tion may be had through the chimney ; openings in 
the rear foundation allow a circulation of air over 
the unexcavated portion.... First Story, (fig. 
4.)—Hight of ceiling 9 feet, is divided into a hall, 
parlor, living-room, rear entry, and a closet. The 
hall, entered from the front porch, connects through 
doors with the parlor, living-room, and rear entry, 
and contains the main stairs. The parlor has a 
large bay window in the front, opposite to which 
is a marble shelf resting on stucco trusses. It 
communicates with the living-room and hall. The 
remaining wall spaces are unbroken, for furniture 
and wali ornaments. The living-room is a little 
larger than the parlor, has two windows, an open 
fireplace, a closet, and doors leading to the front 
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Fig. 2.~smpc VIEW OF COTTAGE. 





trance. It has doors leading from the front hall, 
living-room, rear porch, and the cellar stairs. The 
parlor may be warmed by placing a radiator under 
the marble shelf, and passing the smoke-pipe from 
the living-room through it. The cost of such a ra- 
diator is $8....Second Story, (fig. 5.)—Hight 
of center ceilings 7 feet ; hight of side’ breast-walls 
3k feet.** The stairs leading to this story are made 
with a platform, placed 3 risers below the upper 
landing, which allows for the required head-room. 
The divisions provide for four rooms, a hall, and 
two closets ; the large chamber has a double win- 
dow in front, a marble shelf on the chimney breast, 
and a closet ; the hall bedroom is designed to be 
used in connection with the large chamber as a 
child’s room....Construction.—The excava- 
tion forthe cellar is made 4 feet deep, and for the 
rear foundation walls 1 foot. The loose earth is 
graded around the foundation at completion, leav- 
ing 1i feet of the foundation exposed to sight on 
the outside. The foundation walls are of broken 
stone, laid in common mortar, 16 inches thick, and 
neatly pointed where exposed to sight, and are gen- 
erally even with the framework on the outside. 
Provision is made for the cellar stairway, by extend- 
ing the adjoining walls beyond the inside of the 
frame to the hight of the ground, and finishing 
above ‘with brickwork. The chimney is started 
with the cellar wails, and arranged with two con- 
tinuous flues to the top. Side openings are made 
under the cap by inserting 6-inch earthen thimbles 
on each side of the flues. The top courses of brick- 
work are laid across the entire chimney, making a 





Fig. 3.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


solid and more lasting cap. Sheet-iron thimbles are 
put in the chimneys adjoining the parlor and front 
chamber. The framing, inclosing, flooring, etc., 
are done in a substantial manner, of materials indi- 
cated in the estimate below. Beams placed 2 feet 
apart from centers ; rafters and studding 16 inches 
apart. The cornice trusses are made of 2x4-inch 
timber, as shown on page 129, April American Agri- 
culturist, 1875, and the shingling and gutters on page 
173, of the May number, 1875. Sash 13-inch thick, 
glazed with second quality of French sheet-glass. 


counter checked, and hung to iron balance-weights_ 


with good cord. Doors 4-paneled each, for the 
outside and rooms in the first story, and 13 inches 
thick ; all others 1} inches thick, molded, with 





® We well remember a trite saying of our boyhood days 
ou the farm, ‘* Always build your cellar under the whole 
house.” Mr. Reed is studying to keep the expense low, 
but we wonld advise enlarging the cellar by omitting the 
wall X. and either making ‘the cellar ‘ under the whole 
house,” or at least back to Z, W. The expense would be 
‘nt a trifle more, if any, while it wonld give a more 
spacious airy cellar, needed in a small honse partly for 
storage. If stone were not very scarce, we would advise 
aclear hight of 7 feet....** We would also advise mak- 
ing the hight of the 2nd story 74g or 8 feet. The extra 
cost would be but a trifle—only for the side walls, the 
cost of ceiling and floor being the same. It will add 
materially to comfort and healthfulness to have a foot 
more in hight, by affording more atmosphere,—En. 
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double faces. The main stairs has a 7-inch 

newel, a 2¢x4-inch molded rail, and 2-inch turned 
ballusters, all of black walnut. The side walls and 
ceilings of the two full stories are white sand fin- 
ished, on one coat of “‘laid off” brown mortar, 


LIVING ROOM 


l2°-6" x" 14 


PARLOR 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


This is the favorite mode of plastering through the 
Eastern States—while in the neighborhood of New 
York two coats of brown mortar are usually ap- 
plied. Where one-coat work is properly done— 
more hair is mixed in the mortar, increasing its 
strength. The same quantity of mortar is used as 
for two coats; the advantages claimed for the 
‘one-coat’’ work are, a saving of one-third in la- 
bor, and obviating the delay for the additional coat 
to dry. All the wood-work usually painted, and 
the chimney-top, have two coats of best American 
lead and raw linseed-oil ; for more extended re- 
marks on painting, see the American Agriculturist 
for June, 1875, page 212. 

=stimate of materials required—and total cost: 


58 yards excavation at 20 cents per yard....... ...... $11.60 

26 ro stone-work, complete, at $2.50............. 65.00 
2000 bricks, furnished and laid, complete, at esccceus 24.00 
360 yards plastering, complete, at 25 cents............. 90 


1691 feet of timber, 3 5 CS Sr 27.10 

1sill, 4x7 in. 26 feet long. 8 ties, 4x6 in. 15 feet long. 

3 sills, 4x7 in. 15 feet long. 1 plate, 4x6 in. 26 feet long. 

1 sill, 4x7 in. 23 feet long. 1 plate, 4x6 in. 23 feet long. 

8 posts, 4x7 in. 13 feet long. 14 beams, 3x7 in. 21 feet long. 

1 girt, 4x4 in. 15 feet long. Ins beams, 8x7 in. 15 feet long. 
20 ceiling strips, 144x5 in. 18 feet long. 










50 joists, 8x4 in. 18 feet long, at 16 cents each.......... 8.00 
200 wall strips, 2x4 in. 18 feet long, at 13 cents each. .. 26.00 
130 siding boards, at 23 cents each...........6 - eevee 29.90 
160 shingling lath, at 6 cents eCaCh...........6.002 ceeee 9.60 

40 bunches shingles, at $1.25..........s.eeeeee) ceeeenee 50.00 

12 BPTUCE PLANK. AL ZO COND,..... ..cccccccccccscrcccccee 2.40 

Materials in cornices, $14; stoops, complete, $20....... 54.00 
95 flooring, at 18 cents each....... ......00-- - law 
2 cellar windows, complete, at $3 each.... . 6.00 
2single windows, complete, at $12 each,............. 24.00 
8 double windows, complete, at $15 each............ 45.00 
15 doors, complete, at $9 each.............cceeeeseeeee 135.00 
Closets, shelving, and nails......... se» 20,00 
Stirs, $50; bay window, complete, $ ¥ 4 
Tin, (gutters, valleys, and leaders)........... -+ seeeees 1 
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Fig. 5.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 












2 marble shelves, $10; painting, $80; carting, $15 105.00 
Carpenter's labor, not included above.........+ an 108 
Incidentals, sink, pump, etc............-.+++ . 

TOA CGE... 05005000000 derbvcodetacvecacgepavibee $1,000 
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EMD ad Export. There are animals that are able to eat and digest | ly bred and reared, and are of strong, vigorous con- 
Beef Cattle—For Home Use an Exp only enough to sustain life, while they slowly grow | stitution, which many of the fancy ones are not. 


—_—~<— 
Value of the Export Trade to all Farmers— 
Best Cattle—Short-horns Cheap—Devons. 


The rapidly increasing exportation of beef to 
England will attract the attention of farmers to the 
profitable employment of 
rearing and feeding cattle 
for this, as well as the 
home market. In one 
week last month, 2,330 
head of beeves were ship- 
ped from New York, 
alone, and 550 more 
went from Philadelphia. 
In the possible event of 
satisfying the English de- 
mand, there are other 
European countries whose 
people are hungry for 
meat, and eager to pay 
their gold for a supply. 
Our advantageous situa- 
tion, being in a direct and 
the nearest line across the 
ocean to these waiting 
markets, gives us the first 
chance of securing the 
business and confers upon 
us, to a great extent, a 
monopoly of it. We may 
therefore consider that 
the value of meat has 
come to the bottom, and 
that the present rates may 








to maturity during six or eight years, and then they 
are of very inferior value for beef. On the other 
hand there are those which can be made, by only two 
year’s high feeding, to reach a greater weight, and 
make a more valuable product, than the former at 





Good Short-horns are now to be procured at less 
than their actual value. Why this is thus we need 
not here say ; we have heretofore pointed out why 
this result might be looked for, and it has come to 
pass. Forty-five to a hundred or two hundred dol- 
lars for a bull, is cheap 
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enough to satisfy the most 
exacting farmer as regards 
cheapness, and it is great- 
ly:to be hoped that farm- 
ers will not miss the 
present opportunity of im- 
proving their stock, and 
beginning to raise a few 
of the best beef cattle, 
if only as an experiment, 

The Short-horn is un- 
doubtedly the most valu- 
able beef animal in ex- 
istence; that is, when 
crossed on native stock, 
and for producing grades. 
The grade Short-horn is 
a better beef animal than 
the pure-bred, if good 
judgment is exercised in 
procuring an excellent 
bull, and good cows to 
mate with him: This is 
fortunate, because it en- 
= ables the farmer to enter 
this business of producing 
beeves with only a small 
expenditure of money. 
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remain steady, if they do 
not advance, for years to 
come. That they will advance seems even more 
probable than that they will retain their present 
level, and altogether the prospect for @ steady 
and profitable business in this branch of agri- 
culture, is of the most encouraging character. 
The very intimate relation that exists between 
the production of meat and successful farming, is 
one of the settled facts of agricultural practice. 
The employment of rich and stimulating food not 
only hastens the maturity of the animals fed upon 
it, and returns a direct profit, but it produces an 
abnndance of the richest manure, and in this gives a 
second profit. It must be 


SHORT-HORN BULL, ‘‘ ROYAL BENEDICT,’’ BRED BY T. 0, BOOTH, ESQ., 





six years of age. The feed consumed during the 
short life of the best cattle, is probably not half 
that eaten by the poor-stock. The saving made 
then by feeding the best, amounts to 50 per cent of 
the hay, grain, and roots used, and three years or 
more of time and labor. This is the plain and sim- 
ple reason why the best breeds of cattle are held to 
be more valuable than the common stock, or the 
so-called scrubs. Unfortunately, of late, much of a 
speculative character has been given to the business 
of rearing and selling of the best of our breeds of 
beef cattle, the Short-horns. This excitement, 


OF WARLABY, ENGLAND, 





We have very frequent- 
ly described the Short- 
horn, and have at times given many illustrations of 
the best animals. We give herewith a portrait.of 
an English bred animal, which recently appeared 
in the London “ Agricultural Gazette.’’ It belongs 
to the class known as the Booth stock, that. is, it 
has descended from stoek bred by that renowned 
family of breeders. The engraving is a representa- 
tion of a portrait, not a photograph, but it. is 
singularly free from the exaggerations usual in 
artists’ pictures. I: represents ‘Royal Benedict,” 
owned by T. C. Booth, Esq., and a very good 
typical Short-horn, and an excellent beef animal, 
But, however excellent 





remembered at the out- 
set, that the profitably fed 
animal must be supplied 
with purchased food, in 
addition to that which is 
grown upon the farm, and 
that the employment of 
the additional capital thus 
expended, leads to in- 
creased profits. This is 
“high farming,’’ and this 
term, which has been held 
as a bug-bear by some, 
means simply and only 
this, viz., the use of the 
soil in such a way as shall 
enable it to take in as 
much as can possibly be 
made to give out again 
the largest possible profit. 
The soil, in the hands of a 
high-farmer, is a machine 
into which he pours cheap 
raw materials, and from 
which he takes out valu- 
able finished products. 
Here is the opportunity 
for the employment of 
skill and intelligence, by 
which man’s labor is 
made the most productive and profitable. The 
most important element of success, however, in 
stock feeding, is to have the right sort of animals 
to feed. These are the machines, as it were, by 





which the raw material is worked up, and every | 
person knows how much better it is to haye a per- | 


fect machine to work with, than a mere make-shift, 








however, is past, probably never to return. It has 


| burnt itself out, and is extinguished. The best of 


Short-horn bulls have been sold the past winter at 


| such prices that should induce farmers to purchase 


| 
| 





freely. We do not mean the fanciest sorts of fancy 


animals, but those of really better intrinsic value | 


than these, because they have been more heaithful- 





FAT DEVON OX, BRED BY MR. KIDNER, OF ENGLAND, 
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this breed of cattle may 
be, it cannot fill every 
piace. There are locali- 
ties where some other 
breed would be more 
profitable. In the grand 
meadows of the Western 
States and the rich bot- 
toms of the great eastern 
rivers, the Short-horn will 
supplant every’ other 
breed, because it is there 
the most profitable. There 
are, however, hilly or up- 
land districts, where the 
pasture is not so luxuri- 
ant; lighter, more active 
animals will be more 
profitable and prefera- 
ble here, and also where 
oxen are frequently used 
for a period as draft ani- 
mals, and are finally fed 
for the butcher. In these 
localities the Devon per- 
haps excels all. others. 
This breed is the most 
ancient... pure-bred. race 
of domestic animals, and 
has held its place for 
hundreds of years. It is the best breed of all cattle’ 
for working oxen; it is strikingly handsome in 
form and color, and although it has.not-the heaviest 
carcass, the beef is of the best. quality, .. As a beef 
animal it can never lose the first place in such lo- 
calities as above mentioned. Notwithstanding the 
severe competition which exists in England amongst 
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the beef breeds, and the excellence of the Short- 
horns, it often happens that the Devon wins the 
first prize there. This was the case at the last Smith- 
field Butcher’s Fat Cattle Show, at which the Devon 
ox, whose portrait, from a photograph (originally 
appearing in the ‘‘ Agricultural Gazette,’’) is here 
given, was awarded the first premium for the best 
beef animal. It is rare that so beautiful an animal 
is seen. Its square outline, filled in with a perfect 
roundness of substance, makes up a figure rarely 
paralleled. This ox was 4i years old, weighed 2,128 
pounds, and was given the first place as the best 
animal out of the large number of the various 
breeds shown. It beat many high-class Short-horns, 
not on account of their inferiority, for they were 
very good, but by its own extraordinary excellence. 
The picture is a good study of what a perfect Devon 
may be, and the fact that this favorite breed has 
lost nothing of its old excellence, but has merely 
been obscured for a time by the glare of popularity 
which has surrounded the Short-horns, should en- 
courage those who already own Devons to cultivate 
their herds, and bide the time when a wave of 
deserved popular estimation shall reach them. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 16. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
—> 
A Ton of Fodder for a Ton of Manure. 


C. and I were discussing Prickly Comfrey the 
other day, when I told him that I thought it quite 
likely that if he could manure it as he does rhu- 
barb, he would get as big acrop of leaves as its 
wildest advocates claim.—‘‘ That is just what I 
want,”’ said he, “and if anybody will show me how 
to turn a load of manure into a load of dry fodder, 
it is all I want.’,—Sure enough, that puts the whole 
easé’ in a nutshell—only the fodder must be good. 
It must impart no flavor to the milk, and it must 
dry easily, and keep well when dry, and be palata- 
ble, otherwise one might. as well have the manure. 
Now as to this Prickly Comfrey, there is one ques- 
tion no one seems able-to answer : “‘ Will it become 
a weed and a nuisance?” We know it grows ram- 
pantly, lives through the winter well, and that an 
inch bit of the root will grow ; so the more it is 
plowed and grubbed the more it will spread, for 
aught that I see. It is first cousin to common 
old-fashioned garden Comfrey, of which I know 
little or nothing except by hearsay. About this 

Col. Frank Curtis makes a Statement. 

He says that, many years ago, an old family ser- 
vant, of the colored persuasion, was given a cottage 
and garden spot not far from the house. ‘“ Rheu- 
matiz,” and other pet ailments were duly minister- 
ed to by hot bricks and sand bags, and Comfrey, 
which was an indispensable article of the old ne 
gro’s materia medica, had a conspicuous place in the 
garden. The old soul went where there is no more 
hard work nor rheumatic twinges ; the cottage and 
garden were swept away by the march of events,— 
but the Comfrey—that “still lives.”’ It has a con- 
stitution as if it grew at Marshfield. The more it 
is mowed the wider it spreads, and if it blossoms— 
then it disseminates. [We think that a sufficient 
reply to our correspondent’s doubt is given on page 
130, last month.—Ep.] So I think we had best han- 
dle our prickly blessing cautiously, and stand ready 
to pile salt-hay or straw upon it some day, and 
smother it, if it really sets out to dispute possession 
of the land with us. The problem after all is how 
to apply manure to the best advantage. So far in 
the experience of the world 


The Cereals lead as Fodder Crops. 

When we find something which will convert a ton 

of manure into more and sweeter and more nutri- 
tious fodder than Evergreen or Mammoth Sweet 
Corn, we shall have made a long stride in advance. 
‘If the new French method of preserving green 
eorn fodder in pits for winter use, somewhat as the 
Germans preserve cabbage in the form of sauer- 
kraut, is going to work well, it would be difficult 
to say exactly what in reason we could want more. 
There is something in this tanking of fodder crops, 
and I am confident it is not applicable alone to corn 








fodder—but think that all kinds of green feed may 
be preserved in some such way. 


Pitting Green Fodder 


is done by preparing tight pits or trenches, running 
the corn fodder through a hay cutter and into the 
pits, mixed more or less with straw or other dry 
fodder, according to the amount of moisture pres- 
ent in the corn, treading and packing the whole as 
tight as possible, and covering the mass so as to ex- 
clude the air except from the upper surface. Salt 
in moderate quantity is added upon the upper lay- 
er, I believe, and hay and planks are used as the 
covering, which is made to shed water. Active fer- 
mentation sets in, which causes the mass to settle, 
and the pit needs watching to see that it settles 
evenly, otherwise the air will enter, and the violent 
fermentation will keep up, and inevitably result in 
the decay of the whole mass; but if the exclusion 
of the air be reasonably effected, I conceive that 
the very slow fermentation which will go on, will 
furnish just carbonic acid gas enough to render the 
very incomplete exclusion of the air, by the topping 
of hay and planks, quite effectual. This is prelimi- 
nary to a proper protection of the pits with earth 
for the winter. The earth is piled on as we cover 
root pits, and when the pits are opened, care is re- 
quisite again that they will be well stopped, so that 
air shall have but little access. We all know 
how it is with our cider barrels ; so Jong as the fer- 
mentation goes on with sufficient activity to be per- 
ceptible when the ear is laid over the bung hole, 
there is no danger of the cider becoming vinegary 
and hard—but when this ceases, the air will soon 
get to the cider and spoil it, if it be not prevented. 
[A detailed account of this process, with engrav- 
ings, will be found in the American Agriculturist 
for June, 1875, page 222.—Ep.] 


Wooden Harrows and Clod-crushers. 


When I first came into this neighborhood, wood- 
en harrows were very common. We found one on 
the place and used it up. It wasa large sized A- 
harrow, of oak throughout—I should say, white- 
oak beams and yellow or black-oak teeth. These 
were two inches in diameter, round, about ten inch- 
es long below the beam, and about four above. It 
was not of very heavy draft, and did fair work as a 
harrow, and when turned upon its back and used 
as a clod-crusher, it did admirably. I used to throw 
a log-chain over the outside teeth, so that the 
tracks of the teeth should be obliterated, and thus 
a capital finish was made. 1 am getting out some 
sticks for another one now, for we feel its loss. It 
is peculiarly adapted to light land, and to stubble- 
plowing, but is not so good on sward land. 


When to Seed Down to Grass. 


I have not a doubt that August is the best time. 
Grass sowed then looks well now, though it hardly 
started perceptibly before frost, and it appeared to 
grow but little after that. Even that sowed with 
late rye is starting now finely, and will stand a 
drouth much better than any spring sown grass 
possibly can. Oats seem to be so much anecessity 
to horses, that I have favored seeding down with 
that crop, and raise generally only rye enough for 
what straw we need.. But last summer’s experience 
is a warning. I met Mr. Barstowe, of Norwich, 
Ct., a life-long dealer in implements and seeds for 
farmers, and he appealed to me to know what time 
of the year it was best to sow grass seed. With the 
manner of Sir Oracle I said August,—and, it seems, 
confirmed some advice which he had just been 
giving. For my part I was very glad also to be con- 
firmed in my view by so experienced an observer. 
Rather than sow grass seed with oats, and take the 
chances of the summer, I think it will pay to plow 
the oat stubble, and sow the grass and clover to- 
gether as early as the oats can be gotten off the land. 


Trees by the Roadside. 


It is so much easier to cut down than to set out 
a tree, and so few people really know what a tree 
is worth,that I almost despair of ever seeing road- 
side trees valued and cherished as they should be. 
There is hardly a roadside fence or wall, against 
which trees, which would be both ornamental and 





useful, do not spring up. It would hardly do to 
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let them grow by the wall, for they might throw it 
down, but we are quite too apt to let them grow 
by the fences. In fact, there is many a fence jn 
this neighborhood made quite sustantial by the 
red cedars, which fairly hold it up. If these could 
be properly thinned out, and the brush trimmed 
out around them, it would be but a few years be. 
fore thay might be used as fence posts for either 
rail or wire-fencing. Trees of other kinds may be 
put to the same use, while at the same time they 
will grow large enough to shade the foot-path, 
and afford timber for fuel or other uses after a few 
years. The drafts which maples, tulip-trees, sweet- 
gums, basswoods, hickories, ashes, and probably 
many other trees, make upon the soil is very little, 
even when they stand in cultivated ground; but 
when they stand on the fence line of the highway, 
or better still if the road be wide enough, four feet 
from the fence, they will make no perceptible 
draft upon the fertility of adjoining fields. Elms, 
and several of the soft-wooded trees, poplars, wil- 
lows, etc., are different, and, being surface feeders, 
send their roots into the soil to great distances, 
Still, even these are better than no trees by the 
roadside, and the elms are especially adapted to the 
vicinity of dwellings, and in village streets (but 
not too close, so as to over-shadow houses and 
cause dampness), for in such places there is much 
unused ground where the tree may send its feeding 
roots without harm to valuable crops. What we 
need is a public sentiment in favor of preserving 
and protecting trees along the highways. So soon 
as the roads about any otherwise unattractive 
neighborhood are weil lined with trees, it gains a 
reputation at once as “ picturesque ’’ and ‘ charm- 
ing.”’ If it is anywhere in the vicinity of large 
towns, the price of building sites goes up, and the 
people appreciate trees. There is a feeling through 
the land that village streets, or the streets of house- 
less ‘‘cities,”? should be marked by shade trees, 
So maples, dug in the swamps and trimmed to bare 
poles, are set out 50 feet apart on each side of the 
so-called streets, and generally die of neglect or 
goats the first season. Why should not we think 
just as much of trees along our pleasant winding 
country roads, as where we have a “city”? laid out 
in rectangles ? 

Rats and Mice. 


These vermin do not agree, and rats will soon 
drive mice away, so that when the latter get really 
numerous, and shrewd enough not to enter traps, 
as they often are, the incoming of rats may be hail- 
ed with gladness, for they are much more easily 
destroyed. Last winter a neighboring farm-house 
was nearly overrun with rats. They were under- 
mining the foundations, destroying a basket or two 
of turnips and of apples every night. They would 
not look at traps; they were too numerous for 
cats; they could only be poisoned at the risk of 
destroying the chickens, for all ordinary poisons 
make the creatures sick, and they run out of doors 
and throw off the load upon their stomachs, and 
this it is that poisons the chickens. Some one 
mentioned the use of plaster of Paris (calcined 
gypsum), so I brought some up from town for 
them. It was mixed dry with wheat flour and In- 
dian meal. The rats ate this; it set and settled 
them, and we laughed over this mortar mortality ; 
but it does seem cruel—no worse, however, than 
poisoning witb arsenic. 


Watering Manure Heaps. 


If manure can be kept where it is always filled 
with water in which it is partly submerged, and 
which fills the rest of the heap by capilarity, it will 
neither heat too much nor lose anything by evapora- 
tion. It is usually not difficult .to manage this in 
barn cellars, or under cover, provided it be built up 
over a tank or lie in a tight basin. In warm weather, 
however, evaporation goes on so rapidly from the 
spongy heap, that, unless water is pumped over it, 
or in some way be present in abundance, it will heat 
—burn—“ fire-fang ’’ tremendously. The treading 
down of the heap by cattle is alone not sufficient, 
unless the admixture of cow-dung be considerable. 

We have been busy getting out manure lately, 
and I have been impressed with the fact, that it is 
not that which is least fermented which is really 
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the best, but that in which there has been a regular 
put controlled fermentation. In one case, the corn- 
stalks are still tough, the straw, swamp-hay, etc., 
saturated with liquid and incorporated well with 
the solid manure, but n no fit shape for plant-food. 
On the contrary, in those portions of the heap, 
where the strawy mass could absorb the liquid ma- 
nure, and be sprinkled frequently by water thrown 
over the heap from that which leached into the low 
parts of the cellur, all the vegetable fibre was rotten 
and easily cut or broken, and at the same time 
there was ne odor of escaping ammonia. The fer- 
mentation had obviously gone on almost all winter, 
though the surface was frequently frozen. 


Will the Potato Beetle trouble us this Year? 


I have been comparing notes with Mr. Henry E. 
Acker, of Woodbridge, and he gives me the follow- 
ing facts. Ths ground dug over for hot-beds and 
greenhouses in the fall of 1875 was found well 
stocked with the pup ; that dug over last autumn 
contained few, if any. In digging over the ground 
in the greenhouses last year, the beetles or the 
pup were frequently met with, this year none are 
observed. When he set out his tomato plants last 
May and June, the first setting were almost all de- 
stroyed, consumed by the beetle in one stage or an- 
other, and other plants to the number of several 
thousands had to be provided. As soon as a good 
stock had been established, there was no more 
trouble, and hardly a beetle or grub was seen upon 
the plants the rest of the season. Mr. A. raised no 
potatoes, but kept watch of the insects, and was 
surprised to see so few during the latter part of the 
season. In fact the only place where he observed 
them in considerable numbers, was along a stretch 
of beach, where they were washed up, and remain- 
ed alive fora long time. It was the experience of 
many potato-growers that after the drouth became 
severe, the beetles were no more troublesome. The 
question is, was it the drouth, or were the pests 
discouraged from some other cause. I think those 
who refrain from planting potatoes in about. the 
usual quantities, either from fear of the beetle’s 
ravages, or on account of the high price of seed, 
will do a very foolish thing. 
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Home-Made Phosphate. 
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A Subscriber, Schuylkill Co.,Pa., gives the follow- 
ing method of making abone fertilizer. I have used 
for some years, with good effect, a fertilizer made 
as follows: I get annually a few tons of raw bones, 
and burn them with wood, when they become very 
brittle, the grease being extracted. I then break 
them small, either with a heavy mallet hitched with 
aspring-pole, or run them through a small mill with 
horse-power ; in this condition they are not much 
harder to grind than coffee. I then pack the ground 
bones in layers in old oil-barrels, and pour ypon 
each layer, stirring as mixed, enough dilute sul- 
phuric acid, (oil of vitriol), one part acid to three 
parts water, to moisten them. In a few weeks all 
the bones are decomposed, and the mass is dried 
by using a little gypsum (land plaster), so as to be 
easily shoveled out. By this method the farmer 
can manufacture his own superphosphate, not only 
at a minimum cost, but with absolute reliability.’ 
[This process is upon the whole the most- simple 
one by which the farmer can utilize accumulated 
bones. It is not alone the grease that is lost in 
burning, but the gelatine is also more or less com- 
pletely consumed. Fresh bones contain, on the 
average, about one-third their weight of animal 
matter, ossein, which, by the action of water, is con- 
verted into gelatine or glue. This contains nitrogen, 
and by decomposition affords ammonia, and a su- 
perphosphate thus prepared will be destitute of am- 
monia; but it will be cheaper for the ordinary farmer 
to supply ammonia in guano, ‘fish-scrap, or other 
commercial fertilizer, than undertake to convert raw 
bones into superphosphate. Those not accustomed 
to handling sulphuric acid, should use great cau- 
tion. When superphosphates made on the farm 
were first proposed, accidents were so numerous, 
often so severe as to cause the loss of eyes, that we 
discouraged the attempt to make them, and would 








now advise only those who can use proper care to 
do so. Sulphuric acid is exceedingly corrosive, and 
should be handled with a full knowledge of the 
fact. A drop thrown into the eye will be likely to 
destroy that organ. It should be poured from the 
carboy slowly and gently, to avoid all gurgling. 
Stone-ware or glass vessels, only, should be used 
for strong acid, and unpainted wooden ones for di- 
Inted acid. A stone-ware pitcher, of known capa- 
city, will be found the most convenient vessel. In 
diluting the acid, measure the required quantity of 
water into a tub or bucket—three, six, nine, or 
whatever number of pitcherfuls, of course leaving 
room for the acid to be added. Drain or wipe out 
the pitcher, and fill it with acid; then pgur the 
acid in a small, steady stream into the water, until 
a fourth or smaller part has been poured in; then 
cease pouring, and with a stick stir the mixture; 
add another portion of acid, stir again, and so on, 
until all the acid is added. When the acid first 
strikes the water, there is sometimes a sputtering, 
and this, then and at all times, one should be on his 
guard against. When the acid and water combine, 
the liquid becomes very hot. Have at hand some 
old soft rags, and if any acid falls upon the skin, 
immediately wipe it, or rather sop it up, before 
washing the spot. It is well to have at hand some 
water of ammonia, or a solution of sal-soda, to 
neutralize any acid that may accidentally fall upon 
the skin or clothes. It is better to wear clothes 
that can not be spoiled. A little dust, a chip, straw, 
or such matter, will cause the strong acid to become 
dark-colored, but does not injure it.—Ep.] 
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A Dairy Barn for Twenty-five Cows. 


-—o— 


A correspondent requests a plan for a barn for 
a dairy of 25 cows. The arrangement of a barn for 
a dairy should be well considered, as regards saving 
of labor in milking, feeding, and cleaning, all of 
which are of great importance, as well as regards 
the first expenditure of money for the building. It 
is a frequent mistake that the buildings of a dairy 
farm are more substantial and costly than neces- 
sary. Room is wanted for the convenient manage- 
ment of the cows, but there is no necessity for 
elaborate construction, or for heavy and costly 
frames for the buildings. Floors are unnecessary, 
in fact are not advisable, if of wood; light paving 
of small cobble-stone, or concrete of gravel and 
lime are no more costly, and greatly more health- 
ful and cleanly, and perfectly free from vermin. 
The whole series of buildings for a dairy farm, may 
be made of a succession of cross-bents, connected 
together by girts and plates of light timber. The 
use of the horse-fork dispenses with the necessity 
for high, wide barns for storing hay and fodder, 
and in place of these there may be long low sheds, 
along the peak of which the horse-fork may be car- 
ried on its travelers, and beneath which may be the 
cow stables, milking sheds, calf pens, horse stable, 
and wagon sheds. The form of the bent to be used 
is shown at fig. 1. It is 20 feet wide, 16 feet high 
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Fig. 1.—BENT FOR DAIRY BARN. 


at the posts; the timber for the sill and posts is 
8x8, that for the girt is 6x8, for the braces 4x4, for 








the rafters 2x6, and a collar-girt of 2x6 is used te 
strengthen the rafters, and to support the carriage 
for the hay-fork. In building with these sections, 
the sills may be bedded in concrete, either wholly 
or partially, or may be laid upon the concrete, but 
in the latter case should be so fitted that no water 
or air can penetrate beneath them, to cause rapid 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF DAIRY BARN. 


decay. To wholly bed them is the best plan ; them 
an even, unobstructed floor may be made from end 
to end of the building. For the plan of the build 
ing, we suggest that in figure 2, of which an isome- 
trical view is given in figure 3. On the left is the 
milking shed, open in the front or to the yard; 
from this is a passage-way to the. stable, which is 
provided with 25 stalls, or stanchions, as may be 
preferred, each 4 feet wide, and a close pen for the 
bull at the end, 8 feet by 10. The stable is arranged 
with a feed-passage, 6 feet wide, in front, a feed- 
trough, 114 foot wide, a floor, 414 feet wide, a ma- 
nure drop and drain, 2 feet wide and 6 inches deep, 
and lastly a passage, 6 feet wide, in the rear, thus 























Fig. 3.—1SOMETRICAL VIEW OF DAIRY BARN, 


occupying the whole width of 20 feet. The nearest 
corner of the second wing is occupied by the feed- 


‘ room, with cutting-box, mixing-trough, pump, feed- 


bin, feed-barrow, and other needed furniture, and 
is 20 feet square, which will give ample: room. 
From this a door opens to the feed- , another 
opens from the feed-passage into the yard. The 
horses in the stable adjoining can be fed from the 
feed-room. Beyond the horse-stable, with its two 
double stalls, is the wagon-shed; then the calf- 
pen, arranged with separate close stalls for each 
calf, so that no two calves may ever be kept to- 
gether; a very important precaution, by which 
many calfish tricks and vices may be prevented. 
A yard, with manure-pit, covered with a roof, if 
wished, is in the center, and feed-racks are placed 
on either side of the yard. A tight fence encloses 
the whole. Over the calf-pen may be a storehouse, 
poultry-house, workshop, or any other needed 
apartment, and an outer stairway and door may be 
made to these, or this may be made in the wagon- 
shed. The whole length of the sheds should be 
260 to 300 feet. The main stable will be 110 feet, 
and the wings should be at least 75 feet each. Near- 
ly the whole of the upper floors can be used for 
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for storage of hay, fodder, and feed. The whole 
should be enclosed with upright boards, battened 
on the joints, and the material will cost about $500. 
The timber in each bent, of which there would be 
25, is about 400 feet, and 9,000 feet of boards would 
be required for the walls. Two hundred and fifty 
dollars ought to pay for the labor of building, and, 
when finished completely, if at a cost of $1,000, it 
would be a remarkably cheap structure, consider- 
ing its usefulness and capacity. In the rear of the 
main building a pit should be provided for the ma- 
nure, as shown in the plan, which must necessarily 
go out at the rear. 
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A New Post-hole Digger. 
= 

When at the Centennial Exhibition, we noticed a 
quite new pust-hole 
digger, which excel- 
led any we had pre- 
viously seen, for the 
ease and rapidity with 
which it could be 
worked. The digging 
of post-holes with 
picks, spades, or 
shovels, is a manner 
of doing a work with 
the worst possible 
tools, nevertheless we 
had no very good 
substitute for these 
inconvenient imple- 
ments, until the in- 
ventor of this ma- 
chine hit upon the 
very valuable . idea, 
which he brought in- 
to practical use. With 
this digger, a hole 
may be made of the 
smallest size needed, 
without taking out 
S more earth than may 
Fig. 1.—AUGER IN USE. be necessary; the 
hole, in fact, may be made so small that the post 
may be driven into it, and so set very firmly. It 
consists of a double handle, made to open 
or shut upon a pivot, with a scoop or round 
pointed half-round shovel upon each half. 
When closed, it appears as at figure 2, in 
which condition it is forced into the ground 
by repeated thrusts, in the same manner 
that a pointed bar may be driven. When 
sufficient earth has been loosened to make 
its removal necessary, the blades are pres- 
sed into the loose earth, and then brought 
together by opening the handles, as at fig- 
ure 1, when the earth held between them 
may be lifted out and deposited on the 
bank. This is repeated until the hole is 
deep enough. Holes can be dug in any 
kind of soil, amongst stones, in coarse 
gravel, or in earth that is saturated with 
water, or even under water. The tool may 
be used for sinking or cleaning wells, for 
making holes for setting plants or trees in 
gardens, as well as making post-holes, and 
many made with long handles are in use 
for setting telegraph poles, for which holes 
7 feet deep are required. It is known as 
the Eureka Post-hole Digger, and its novel- 
J ty and plainly apparent utility made it a 
Fig. 2. conspicuous object of curiosity for a small 
crowd of people at the Centennial, where it was 
yery vigorously worked by its exhibitor. The 
length of the blade is 9 jnches, the whole length of 
the tool is 5 feet, the weight is 9 pounds, and it is 
obvious that no stooping is necessary in using it. 
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A Useful Clod Breaker. 











There are many clod-crushers in use that are 
more or less effective, bul some of them require 
for their construction materials which are not 
always easily procured. One for which the stuff 





can be found almost anywhere, may be made of 
planks fastened together by cleats, as shown in the 





CLOD-CRUSHER (SHOWING UNDER SIDE). 
engraving. The planks should be thick and heavy; 
three inch oak planks would not be too heavy. They 
may be six or eight feet long, and the floor three or 
four feet wide. The forward ends of the planks 
are beveled upon the under side, to enable it to 
ride over the surface easily. The cleats are fast- 
ened underneath by carriage bolts, and consist of 
narrow strips, placed about a foot apart. When 
the crusher is drawn over a cloddy surface, the 
edges of the strips either crush the lumps, or drag 
them up and cause them to roll underneath the 
heavy planks, by which they are broken up. This 
drag may be used for covering seed sown broad- 
cast, leveling drills, covering corn, and for many 
other purposes which will suggest themselves. It 
may be drawn either way if both ends are beveled. 








Hints and Helps for Farmers. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. ¥. 
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A Bar Fence.—Various forms of post and board 
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Fig. 1.—PANEL OF A BAR FENCE. 


fences are in use, but that shown in figure 1 has 
several good points, and is not open to any serious 
objections. Common fence posts are used, and are 
either set or driven ; when 14-foot boards are used, 
the posts are placed 13 feet apart, from centre to 
centre. Short inch boards, four or five inches 
wide and about four feet in length, are nailed with- 
in two and a quarter inches of the side of the post 
by three large nails, from 4% to 5 inches in length, 
which is readily done by placing a block of that 
thickness between the post and the strip attached 
to it, while the nailing is being done. The bars or 
fence boards rest upon these 
nails. A sectional view is 
given in figure 2, showing 
how the boards rest upon 
the nails. 
of this fence are its cheap- 
ness ; that any one section 
is easily removed, for pass- 
ing through with a team, or 
stock, etc.; that, should the 
posts heave, they are readily 
driven in the proper position 
without the danger of split- 
: ting the boards or breaking 
the nails ; and, should a post 
or board rot or be broken, 
another can be substituted 
without much inconveni- 
ence. [In place of the nails 
suggested by Mr. Snooks, 
we would rather use half-inch bolts or spikes, 
which would be very much more durable.—Eb. | 

WATERING PLACES FOR STOCK ON LEVEL LAND. 
—Itis frequently the case that there are under- 
drains of living water passing through level fields, 
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Fig. 3.—TAKING WATER FROM UNDERDRAIN. 
in which there is no water available for stock. In 
such a case, a simple plan for bringing the water to 








The advantages | 


the surface is shown in figures 3 and 4, in which is 
shown an underdrain of stone or tile, a pipe of one 





| or two-inch bore of wood or tile, and about 15 feet 


in length, is laid level with the bottom of the drain, 
and connecting with a box one foot or more square 
sunk into the ground. If the soil be soft, the bale 
is surrounded with stones as shown. A low place 
or small hollow at some point along the drain ig ge. 
lected for the watering box, or, ghould the land be 
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Fig. 4.—THE WATERING PLACE. 


nearly level, then with plow and scraper an artificial 
hollow is soon made at any point desired. Two 
fields may be thus easily watered by making the 
box two feet in length, and placing it so that the 
fence will divide it. 

How To LEVEL WITH SQUARE AND PLUMB-LINE,— 
The common carpenter’s square and a plumb- 
line may be made to serve as a substitute for the 
spirit level for many purposes on the farm or else- 
where, when a level is not at hand. The manner 
of getting the square in position to level a wall, 
for instance, is shown in figure 5. A piece of 
board, three feet in length, having one end sharp- 
ened, is driven into the ground for a rest; a notch 
is made in the top of the stick large enough to hold 
the square firmly in position, as shown in the en- 
graving. A line and weight held near the short 
arm, and parallel to it, will leave the long arm of 
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A SQUARE. 





Fig. 6.—MEASURING A SLOPE WITH 
the square level. By sighting over the top of the 
square, any irregularities in the object to be leveled 
are readily discovered. A method to find the num- 
ber of feet in a descent in the ground is illustrated 
by figure 6. The square is placed as before di- 
rected; then a sight is taken over and along the 
upper edge of the square to a pole or rod placed at 
a desired point. The point on the pole which is 
struck by the line of sight shows the difference be- 
tween the levels of the two places. This method 
will be found applicable in laying out drains, where 





a certain desired fall is to be given to the ditch. 
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* south; the sky-light slopes to the south ; the front 
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Portable Pig Pens. 


—»— 


Mr. L. N. Bonham, Oxford, O., sends a sketch of 
a portable pig-pen, illustrated by the accompany- 
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Fig. 1.—THE PORTABLE PEN COMPLETE. 


ing engravings. He writes: here we raise Poland- 
China or Magie hogs, and ship large numbers to all 
parts of the country for breeders. We give our | 
stock good care, looking to their comfort and health. 
So free have our herds been from that terrible | 
scourge, hog-cholera, that some breeders think | 
that it is like typhoid fever, among mortals, only 
nature’s avenger for the careless and wanton defi- 
ance of her common laws of health. 

L was led to devise this plan fora pig-house, in 
my desire to secure comfortable quarters on fresh 
sod for my breeding sows and their young litters, 
and so satisfactory is it, that many neighbors have 
already adopted it. By this plan we secure a clean 
place, fresh grass, and pure air, and more sunlight 
in the bed than is gained by the usual sheds or 
houses provided for pigs. The open front faces the 





may be opened or closed according to the weather, 
and if it is wished to build very cheaply, glass is 
omitted altogether, and a movable cover put over 
the front opening of the roof, which can be open 
in sunshine, or closed if cloudy or stormy. 

One man can remove it from place to place, so as 
not to allow it to remain on one spot so long as that 
the bed may become dusty, or the grass in the vi- 
cinity of the house tramped to death. By this plan 
families are kept separate, and the sows farrowing 
are not disturbed by the squealing of neighboring 
pigs, and consequently it will prevent much loss 
at this critical stage of the young pig’s existence. 

This pig-house, all complete, (see fig. 1), will cost | 
less than $3, if a shutter be used on the sky-light, 














Fig. 2.—BACK OF THE PORTABLE PEN. 


instead of the sash. The roof is made of good 
flooring, and laid in white lead and well painted. 
Dressed stock lumber is used for the siding ; yet 1 
have some sided with tongued and grooved floor- 
ing, and think it the best and warmest. The rails 








Fig. 3.—FRONT OF PORTABLE PEN. 


for roof and ends are 2x2 pine or poplar, and rails 
for front and back 2x4. The bottom rails of the 











back are set 8 inches from the bottom, and the siding 
is nailed on the 2-inch face, which gives, when set 
up, a safe-guard, 4 inches wide, and prevents the 
sow from crushing pigs against the siding. The 
bottom end rails are placed 6 inches from the bot- 
tom to pass the above. The rails of the front are 
set on edge, and the two side or end pieces are 
nailed on the 4inch side, projecting one inch over 
the ends of the rails. The bottom rail keeps the 
heading from working out, and is not too large for 
a sow to pass with ease. 

After making the back, fig. 2, and front, fig. 3, the 
side rails in fig. 4 are put in the holes (figs. 2 and 3), 
and the draw pins driven ; the siding for the ends, 
fig. 4, is put on, up and down, the slope cut for the 
roof and sky-light; the notches are cut in the 
ends, for the rafters ; the rafters are cut 4 in. long- 
er than the house, and are laid in the notches so as 
to project two inches at each end; the roof is then 
raised upon the rafters. 

We find here, that houses 5x6 ft. are large enough 
for young sows, and 54x7 ft. large enough for the 
largest. In stormy or cold weather, I have a moy- 
able front, which is set in with the swinging door, 
and held in place by two buttons. When my spring 


| pigs are large enough to wean, I remove my houses 


from my grass lot to some less conspicuous place, 
and allow the grass to recover and freshen up. If 
the houses are not needed in the wood-lot or field 
during the summer, I take them down and put them 





Fig. 4.—END OF PORTABLE PEN. 
undercover. I can thus promote the comfort and 
health of my pigs, and secure neatness on the farm. 


A New Cotton Seed Huller. 


ce eae 
A Method of Utilizing the Seed for Feed— 
Valuable to every Cotton Grower. 


The importance of utilizing cotton seed on south- 
ern.farms, as feed for stock, has been frequently 
referred to in these columns. The fact that the 
kernel of the cotton seed is the richest of all grain 
food, renders it not only desirable that it should 


| be made use of in feeding, but makes it imperative 


as a matter of economy, that southern farmers 
should not waste this, one uf their most important 
resources. To make this seed of use as feed, it 


must be deprived of the hulls, and hitherto there - 


has been no perfect means of separating the kernel 
from the indigestible and injurious envelope. This 
may now be done perfectly and cheaply bythe use 
of the very simple machine here illustrated. This 
is Kahnweiler’s Cotton Seed Huller; a general 
view of the machine is given at figure 1, and a sec- 
tion showing the construction at figure 2.. Some 
very effective improvements have been made in 
this machine, which we have recently examined for 
the information of our readers. These improve- 
ments consist of the use of sharp rotary knives, 
which revolve in the center of the machine. In 
their movement, the edges of these knives pass 
close to the edges of stationary knives, and the seed 
being led into the space thus left, which may be 
readily adjusted, increased or lessened, the husk is 
eracked or cut and broken, and the kernel disen- 
gaged. The seed then falls into a separator, where 
the kernel is freed from the cottony husk, which is 
discharged one way, while the kernel goes in another 
direction. The husks, thus separated, serve admir- 
ably for bedding mules or for use in the cow-pens, 
or may he put at once into the compost heap. The 
hulled seed is fit for feed for horses, mules, cows, 











calves, sheep, pigs, and poultry, all of which thrive 
well on it when it is judiciously given. Beinga 


Fig. 1.—&XTERIOR OF UOTTON SEED HULLER. 


very rich food, only a small portion of it should be 
given to an animal at one time, and being the re- 
verse of laxative in its effects, it is frequently found 
very useful in a medicinal way. By setting the 
knives more closely, the seed may be again passed 
through the machine and ground into meal; or 
the machine may be used for grinding corn, fine or 
coarse, as may be desired. It will grind the whole 
cob more finely than can be done in a burr-stone 
mill, and it has also been used for grinding dried 
roots and hulling coffee. A small machine for 
hand use is capable of grinding or hulling 5 bushels 
per hour, and a larger one, driven by lorse-power, 
has three times this capacity. There have been few 
machines offered to southern farmers of late. that 
may be turned to so useful a purpose as this. 


cnn ee 


MANURIAL VALUE OF Foop.—A most important 
investigation has been begun by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, with reference to the 
actual manurial value of foods consumed under 
different conditions. Heretofore, the laboratory 
has been the field of investigation, now the field is 
to be the laboratory. This series of actual experi- 
ments will be watched very closely, and with the 





greatest interest, although many years must elapse 
before any decisive results are reached. It has been 
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difficult for farmers to believe what has been taught 
By Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert, viz., that the value of 
the manure made from a ton of clover hay, or wheat 
bran, may be more than the actual value of these 
foods in the market ; if these experiments show hy 
zctual practice that it is so, we may look for a great 
tmprovement in our methods of farming, if farmers 
ean be only brought toaccept and practice upon it. 
Experiment Stations, in which theories may be 
brought to the test of practice, are what we want, 
and now one of the best farms in England will be 
eonverted into a great Experiment Station, to verify 
er disprove the teachings of the chemists. 


——— + 0 - 


Preparation and Work for the Berry 
Season.—Good Fruit Brings Good Prices. 


_— > -— 

In the course of the season we are in the way of 
seeing a great deal of produce ; by taking different 
streets to and from the office and the boat upon 
which we make part of our journey to our home in 
the country, we can pass many of the principal 
eommission houses, and find it interesting and 
instructive to examine the arrivals of fruit and 
vegetables from all parts of the country. The effect 
ef seeing so much produce, is not to impress us 
very favorably with the good sense of the majority 
of producers. While the dealers send to their cus- 
tomers circulars enforcing the fact that their re- 
turns will depend upon the quality of their produce, 
and the condition in which it reaches the market, 
and the same has been reiterated by the American 
Agriculturist and other papers, the fact nevertheless 
remains, that much of the “‘ stuff’’—as the dealers 
properly call it—should never have left the place 
on which it was grown. 

Every one who sends fruit to market, should under- 
and that it is sold by its appearance. It is not the 





name of the variety or its flavor that sells it, but it 
must look tempting to the buyer. He must con- 
sider two things: his packages, and his packing, 
and we will consider these with reference to straw- 
berries, the first fruit, and one which is already 
being forwarded: from southern localities. The 
eustoms of the markets in different cities vary con- 
siderably, and the present remarks apply to New 
York, where strawberries are never, as in some 
Western markets, sent in bulk or large drawers, and 
measured or weighed out to the buyer. 

BASKETS AND CRATES, of whatever pattern, must 
have one thing well provided for—ventilation, and 
the greater the distance the fruit is to be sent, the 
more important this becomes. As to the shape of 
the basket, whether round or square, each has its 
advantages, and growers are about equally divided 
in practice. Fruit shows better in round baskets, 
while square ones pack better and carry safer. 
Recollect that good fruit will sell in either. Venti- 


lation, freedom from any edges that may cut the | 


berries, and full measure are to be sought for in any 
basket, and in the use of old baskets neatness must 
be regarded ; fruit stains can not be avoided, but 
dust, adhering bits of bruised fruit, and other blem- 
ishes, may be. In selecting the crate, after the 
prime consideration—ventilation—size is of next 
importance ; those who handle the crates are hu- 
man, and will set a heavy one down hard ; 60 pints 
and 36 quaris are as mawy asa crate should ever 





contain, and a less number is preferable. The crate 
made by N. D. Batterson, Buffalo, N. Y., has met 
with much acceptance by the growers in Western 
New York, and elsewhere, as combining strength, 
it being well secured at the corners, with lightness, 
and proper ventilation. The engraving shows its 
structure. When the crates are new they need not 
be painted, so far as appearance is concerned, but 
they should be painted when they become soiled. 


MAREInG is done by astencil-plate, which is much 
preferable to a card tacked to the crate. Whatever 
the manner of marking, it should be done so dis- 
tinctly that there will be never, at any time, any 
difficulty in ascertaining at once to whom the crate 
belongs, and to whom it is going. 

Pick1nG.—No matter the excellence of the varie- 
ty, no matter what pains may have been taken in 
cultivation to bring the fruit to perfection, the 
price it will bring in the market will depend largely 
upon the person who picks it. It is a common no- 
tion that anybody, even a child, can pick strawber- 
ries; while some children may be taught to pick 
well, the operation is one that requires “skilled 
labor,” and the farther the fruit is to be sent, 
the more care is required. Secure good pick- 
ers, and exercise a constant supervision over them. 
A picking stand is a frame to hold 6 quarts or 12 
pints, and has a handle to carry it by. A picker 
takes one or two of thcse; in a very hot day, or 
one with a strong drying wind, the fruit should be 
got under cover as soon as possible, and one is bet- 
ter thantwo. The picker usually makes two sorts, 
and has a spare basket besides, putting the largest 
and finest berries into one basket, and those ofa 
second size in another ; this, however, depends upon 
circumstances ; if the fruit runs evenly, but one 
quality is made. The spare basket is for the over- 
ripe fruit, which should be removed from the vines 
before it decays, and by no means go with the rest. 
The picker of fine fruit must not hold it in the 
hand until that is full, but deposit each berry 
carefully. The stem of the fruit is taken between 
the thumb and fore-finger nails, and severed ; the 
berry must never be pulled. The fruit in each bas- 
ket must be of even quality from the bottom up, 
and the top well rounded up. All over ripe, mis- 
shapen, or otherwise imperfect berries, must go in 
a basket by themselves. The pickers should be 
followed to see that no stalks are broken, and no 
good fruit missed. The condition of ripeness must 
be considered by the grower, and this will depend 
upon the length of time the fruit is to be in trans- 
portation, and will vary from being light-colored on 
the under side, up to full color—but never, no mat- 
ter how near the market, should the fruit be soft. 
Over-ripeness often causes much loss, the fruit falls 
down, and appears in bad order when opened. Re- 
collect that a single over-ripe berry spoils the 
looks of the basket in which it is put, and the ap- 
pearance of that basket hurts the sale of the crate. 

AT THE PacKING SHED.—Have a shelter of some 
kind near at hand. As soon as the stand is fiiled, 
let it be taken there at once, out of the sun and 
wind. If assorted in picking, finish off by turning 
the hulls down, but never top off with the largest 
fruit. If not properly picked, each basket must be 
emptied, assorted, and refilled. Do not put the 
baskets into the crates until the fruit has cooled 
all it will. The fruit should be taken to the rail- 
road or steamer in a spring wagon, and it will be 
well if a careful person can see to loading it upon 
the car or storing it on the boat. 


—_—_—_——> +O) 
The Fountain Pump or Sprinkler. 


— 

It is within but a comparatively few years that 
any attempts have been made to supersede the gar- 
den syringe by some form of hand-engine or pump. 
Within the last 20 years the substitutes for the sy- 
ringe have been numerous; these have had for 
their object the throwing of a continuous stream 
—while the syringe must be alternately filled and 
discharged. Ifone could get together all the vari- 
ous contrivances for throwing water, some of which 
bear such high sounding names as ‘‘ Hydropult,”’ 
“ Aquajet,” etc., it would form a curious collection. 











—— 


Tt would be tound that while these avoided the in- 
termittent and slow action of the syringe, the 
weight of the substitutes was many times greater, 
and the multiplication of parts, addition of valves 
and air chambers, rendered them liable to get out 
of order, and the popularity of many was short- 
lived. Still, when invention gets on the track of a 
desired article, no matter how many the failures 
the needed thing is sure to come at length. We do 
not see how a pump can be contrived that will take 
the place of the syringe any more effectively than 
does that known as the ‘“ Fountain Pump,” invent- 
edand made by J. A. Whitman, Providence, R. I, 
To all outside appearance it is a piece of brass tube, 
with a supply hose at one end, and a nozzle at the 
other, or the nozzle may be replaced by a “ rose,” 
to convert it into a sprinkler. The interior struc- 
ture is so simple that it is almost impossible to getit 
out of order ; we have one which, after such usage 
as different men and boys are apt to give such an 
implement, is as good as ever. It is quite as light 
as the ordinary syringe, and for all greenhouse pur- 
poses will answer as a complete substitute, with 
the great advantage of giving a continuous stream. 
Its use is not confined to the greenhouse, but for 
out-door work is very effective; for applying any 
insect-killing liquids to plants of various kinds, we 
have found it especially handy. Aside from its 
value as a horticultural implement, the manufac- 
turer states that there is a large demand for it for 
various domestic uses, a8 suggested in the engray- 
ing on page 180. Wherever a stream of water is to 
be applied with considerable force, as in cleaning 
side-walks and steps; washing carriages and win- 
dows, and all such uses it is convenient and effec- 
tive. Another use should not be overlooked. A 
small stream, at the right spot, and at once, may 
prevent a destructive conflagration, and itis claimed 
for the ‘‘ Fountain Pump” that experience has . 
shown it to be a most valuable fire-extinguisher. 


(SO renee 


Talks on Farm Crops.—No. 3. 


By the Author of “* Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
‘** Harris on the Pig,” etc. 
ee Nowe 

** Are you going to use superphosphate on your 
corn this year ?’’ asked the Deacon. 

“No. If I use artificial manure at all—and I have 
used them more largely than any other farmer in 
town—it will be on crops which command a rela- 
tively higher price than corn.” 

‘¢ What crops may those happen to be?” said the 
Deacon, in rather a sarcastic tone. “I think a 
good crop of corn and stalks pays about as well, 
taking one year with another, as any crop we grow.” 

‘*T think this is true, but that is not what I allud- 
ed to. There are many other crops, in proportion 
to the amount of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
which they contain, command a much higher price. 
For instance, a bushel of wheat contains but little 
more phosphoric acid than a bushel 6f corn; but 
it usually sells for fully double the money. And . 
soof barley. A pound of good barley is usually 
worth much more than a pound of corn. If we 
raise crops, therefore, with purchased phosphates, 
their application to wheat and barley ought to pay 
better than when applied to corn. Still more 
is this true in regard to potatoes. A bushel of corn 
contains nearly three times as much phosphoric 
acid and five times as much nitrogen as a bushel of 
potatoes, while potatoes are usually worth almost 
as much as corn, and sometimes a good deal more.” 

Iam aware that this is only one aspect of the 
case ; and that the principle is not of general ap- 
plication. We greatly need a series of accurate ex 
periments with chemical manures on Indian corn, 
as compared with wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, etc. 
Until we have such, we must work on in the dark, 
guided merely by common experience and observa- 
tion. Indian corn is as much a puzzle tome as the 
effect of plasteras a manure. It is difficult to find 
any theory that will embrace all’the facts. 

Many years ago, when a boy in England, I was 
drilling in turnips. A shower of rain stopped me 
and the remainder of the field was not sown until 
the next day. The crop on the one part was far 
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petter than on the other, though the preparation 
and manuring were otherwise precisely alike. 

Indian corn is equally sensitive te incidental con- 
ditions. We sometimes get a great crop when we 
expect a poor one, and still more frequently we get 
a poor one, when we expect a good one. The 
Squire, last year, had a wonderfully fine piece of 
corn on an old pasture that the year previous was 
completely covered with thistles. There was noth- 
ing peculiar about the treatment. The land was 
carefully plowed in the fall, with a jointer-plow, 
harrowed thoroughly with a Randall Pulverizer, and 
the corn planted in hills 3+ feet apart. The corn 
came up well, grew well, and continued to grow. 
In July, I passed the field one day and could hardly 
believe that such a crop could be grown on such 
land. But there it was, a dark-green, luxuriant 
mass of vegetable growth, the admiration of all. 

Such a crop is calculated to enforce the im- 
portance of the right mechanical condition of the 
soil and of planting in good season. 

‘“‘T am glad to hear you say that,’’ said the Dea- 
con. “You would make a better farmer if you 
would get rid of your chemical nonsense.” 

“‘T am not so sure of that,” said I, “‘but the corn 
crop is certainly well calculated to teach an agri- 
cultural chemist humility.” 

Of course corn cannot grow without food. But 
the main practical point is to get the soil dry, 
warm, fine, and mellow, with the requisite degree of 
moisture to cause a prompt germination of the seed. 
In corn growing a ‘good start is half the race.” 

Mr. Crozier’s plan of raising corn on ridges with 
manure underneath,as turnips are grown in England, 
can never be generally adopted here. Our seasons 
are too short, and work is too pressing. In this 
section nine-tenths of our corn is planted on sod 
land on which the plan cannot be adopted. 

Last year the Deacon planted on sod, and I plant- 
ed in the adjoining field on stubble, the land hay- 
ing been in corn the previous year. The Deacon 
beat me very decidedly, though I had a fair crop. 

“Corn almost always does better,’’ said the Dea- 
con, ‘‘on sod land than on stubble land, and 1 do 
not believe in your plan of raising corn after corn.’? 

“Neither do I,.as arule, but the land was foul, 
and I wanted to cultivate it two years in succession 
in hopes of getting rid of the weeds and making 
the land mellow. When I get the land down in 
clover and grass again, I hope to see the good 
effect of this two year’s thorough cultivation.” * 

I adopted a plan last year which worked even 
better than I expected. My land varies greatly. 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF PLOWING. 


Three-fourths of a field may be sandy and one 
fourth rather a heavyloam. On these “‘clay-spots”’ 
it is almost impossible to get the seed to germinate. 
They need to be plowed and harrowed and rolled 
again and again to get them into a fine mellow con- 
dition. We have not time to go over the whole 
field, and if we had, the extra work on the lighter 
portions of the field is entirely unnecessary, and so 
I adopted the following plan: We prepared the 
field for planting, and then marked it out in rows, 
8% feet apart. Then we took a plow with a good 
point on it, so that it would take hold of the hard 
soil, and put it in six or seven inches deep at a, on 
the left-hand side of the mark, and about seven 
inches from the mark, and threw up a good fur- 
row as far as the clay-spots extended. When we 
came to the lighter parts of the field, that were al- 
ready fine and mellow, we turned again at B, and 
threw the furrow back againintoits place. In this 
way we plowed 14 or 15 inches of the land directly 
under where the corn was to be planted. Figure 
1 may assist in giving an idea of the plan. 
After the plow, the roller was passed along the 
furrows, and pressed them down; and, when neces- 
sary to crush all the Jumps, we also ran the roller 
across the furrows. The land was thus left almost 
as flat as if it had not been thrown up. Mark 
out the rows again, if necessary; but as we drill 








in our corn with a grain-drill, this was not needed. 
The Deacon still sticks to his plan of planting in 
hills 314 feet apart each way. Sometimes I do so 
also ; but the tomptation to put the crop in with a 
drill is so strong, that three years out of four I 
drill in the corn. It is quick work, and you can put 
in the seed as fast as the land is prepared ; but with 
hills, you must get the whole field ready and mark- 
ed one way, before you can begin to plant at all. 

I have not fully made up my mind as to which is 
the better plan. If the land is rich and smooth, 
I think drilling will give fully as much sound corn, 
and at least one-quarter more stalks, and of better 
quality. But on rough land it is a decided advan- 
tage to be able to cultivate the land both ways. 

“T know,”’ said the Deacon, “ that you will claim 
that it is no more work to keep the land clean, but 
at any rate you will admit that it is more work to 
eut up the drilled corn than corn in hills.” 

This is true, but I am in hopes that we shall soon 
cut up our corn with a self-raking and self-binding 
reaper, that will tie it in bundles which can be con- 
veniently loaded on a wagon and drawn to a ten- 
horse power steam husking-machine, that will go 
round from farm to farm. But we may have to 
wait a few years longer for this. 

A correspondent asks me to give my plan of rais- 
ing mangel-wurzel. I have not time to do so now. 
The best plan for him to adopt, I think, is to plow 
under a good coat of rich, well-rotted manure. Or 
if he has not enough manure, sow say 400 Ibs. of 
nitrate of soda and 200 lbs. of superphosphate per 
acre ; or 500 Ibs. of rectified Peruvian guano, con- 
taining 10 per cent. of ammonia. If he is anxious 
to raise a great crop, he may double the quantity. 

If sod land, I would plow under the barn-yard 
manure, and sow the artificial manures on the sur- 
face and harrow them in very thoroughly. And do 
not forget to roll the land. This is very important. 
Then mark out the land in rows, 26 to 30 inches 
apart. Then with a dibble, make holes, from one 
to two inches deep, and 12 to 15 inches apart in 
the rows, and drop in two or three mangel-seeds, 
and go over the piece again with aroller. This is 
all. It is less trouble than you may suppose. 

This plan saves seed ; it is less work to thin out 
and hoe the crop; and you can soak all the seed in 
soft water for 24 or 36 hours before planting. This 
in itself is a great advantage, for if the ground is 


mellow, the plants will be up in a few days, and you E 


can get the start of the weeds. When drilled in, 
you cannot soak the seeds, and if the land is dry, 
the seeds may not start for two or three weeks. 





I used to make a dibble with five or six pegs in 
it, but I find that you can do the work -easier and 
just as fast with one that has only three pegs in it, 
It can be made in a few minutes. Take a piece of 
pine scantling, 2x2, and 33 inches long. Bore a 
2-inch hole in the centre, and another hole on each 
side, 15 inches apart. Put a rake or hoe handle in 
the center hole, and a couple of pegs in the other 
holes, and let them project 214 to 8 inches below. 
Sharpen to a rather blunt point, and it is ready. 

As before said, the ground should be marked out 
in rows. You take the dibble in the right hand, or 
in both hands, and go along the.row, striking the 
three pegs into the soil, and thus making holes 
along the row, 15 inches apart. This is my rule, 
but if you prefer 12 inches, I have no objection. 

As soon as you can see a plant, strike the hoe 
boldly on each side. You are sure that there are 
no plants for a foot on each side. In drilling, I usu- 
ally put on 8 Ibs. of seed per acre. In dibbling, 
2 tu 3 lbs. is enough. The America-grown seed is 
much larger than the imported, and more pounds, 
or rather, more quarts are required per acre. 

In drilling, this should be borne in mind. Better 
put on too much seed, than too little. There are 
two or three kernels in each seed. By cutting them 
with a sharp knife, you can see if the seed is good. 

If the plants come up well, and the land is rich, 
you are almost certain of a good crop, provided 
you thin out to one plant in a place, and keep the 
land clear with the hoe and cultivator. 

One word more. If you raise mangels at all, put 
ina good many. It does not pay to put in afew 
rods. You want enough to feed liberally. From 
the first of March to the middle or end of May I 
give my sheep and cows and pigs nearly all they 
will eat, but give them a plenty of other food as well. 





Improvement in Harvesting Machinery, 


The most surprising thing we have recently 
seen in the way of agricultural machinery, was a 


‘‘ Tf you soak the seeds, they may germinate, and )— 


then die for want of moisture,’’ said the Deacon. 

“True, but I would rather take this risk, as you 
can plant again, or what is still better, set out cab- 
bage plants, as soon as the rain comes.”’ 

‘“*T can indorse that idea,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ for 
you had a noble lot of cabbage last year that you 
set out among the mangels. But it is not always as 
easy to sell cabbage as it was this winter.” 

‘We did not raise them to sel], ‘I said, ‘‘ but 
set them out for the ewes and lambs, or cows, in 
spring. They brought such a high price, however, 
in market, that I sold the best of them. In raising 
cabbage for stock, the mistake we have made is in 
planting the large varieties. Size has a wonderful 
attraction ; but I have become thoroughly disgusted 
with the very name of Mammoth Cabbage and 
Giant Mangels. We want solid heads of cabbage, 
and firm, smooth mangels, that will keep until June. 
In other words, we want fl 
quality, rather than quan- 
tity. The farmer who is 
going to raise two or three 
acres of mangel-wurzel, 
should sow an ounce or 
more of some good varie- 
ty of winter cabbage. He 
will then have plants to 
fill up vacancies, and if 
there are no yacancies, 
he can usually dispose of @= t 
the plants, or set them : 
out by themselves. If not Fig. 2.—DIBBLE. 
wanted in market, the ewes and lambs, or cows, 
will be very grateful for them next spring. 























Fig. 1.—MECHANISM OF WHITELY’S MOWER. 


mower shown at the Centennial Exhibition last 
year, working admirably without any visible 
gearing. Indeed, one might very well say that 
the machine was without gearing ; for on close 
examination a single pair of cog-wheels only 
was found, snugly hidden and encased in a 
tight box. This machine was favorably referred 
to in our reports of the Exhibition made at the 
time, and a personal trial of it since then in 
the field, only confirmed our high opinion of 
it. The machine, of which a general view is 
given in the illustration on the next page, 
known as Whitely’s Champion Haymaker, is 
peculiar in having adopted a most important 
and yet simple novelty in mechanics, by 
which the following useful effects are produced. 
The draft is remarkably light, because the 
absence of the usual gearing reduces the fric- 
tion toa minimum. The work is so free from 
noise and clatter, that the machine, at work 
twenty feet away, is scarcely heard by an ob- 
server. Strength and durability are secured in 
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the highest degree, by the peculiar movement 
to be presently explained. It is claimed for this 
mower that the knife will work in any posi- 
tion, and may be adjusted while in operation 
to cut low or high; 


description of this peculiar movement will 
be found in an illustrated pamphlet issued 
by the proprietors. This improvement is 
the property of Mr. Wm. N. Whitely, one of 





catalogues, and some books, as Physianthus, 
from the Greek words meaning bladder and 
Slower, and as the plant has not, so far as we 
can learn, an English name, and as the majori 

will like it all the bet. 





to take up lodged 
hay or grain; to pass 
ever stumps, stones, 
or other  obstruc- 
tions, by raising either 
or both ends from one 
inch to a foot; or the 
bar may be lifted up 
as in fig. 2, to pass a 
tree, or for any other 
purpose. There is 
no pitman to become 
entangled with grass, | 
or to jar or to waste 
power in noisy opera- |§ 
tion. We find that 
the peculiar move- 
ment referred to, and 
which may be used 
for other mowers and 
machines, works in 
a most satisfactory 
manner. The im- 
portant novelty in |: 
this machine, and its 
chief value, consist 
in its motive parts. 
These are two small cog-wheels, or disks only, 
which are shown in figure 1. These are placed 
together, so that there are always eleven cogs 
in contact, giving extreme strength, and mak- 
ing the breaking of a cog impossible. Only one 
of these wheels rotates, the other, from its be- 
ing hung on what is known as a gimbal point, 
has a peculiar wobbling movement, or vibra- 
tion, which gives di- 

rect action to the knife. 
Thus the whole force 
of the horses is used to 
work the knife, instead 
of being used in wear- 
ing a number of cogs, 
and making a wasteful 
and annoying clatter- 
ing. There are no gears 
on the wheels, and the 
two disks mentioned 
are completly enclosed. 
We have not space 
sufficient to describe 
more fully the interest- - 
ing details of the ma- 
chine, and only to say 
that the smallest of ; 
these are constructed 
on the same bases of 
strength, simplicity,and ~ 
effectiveness, as the 
principal parts. One 
point should not be 
omitted, which is that 
one geared disk has 40 
cogs, and the other 48, 
so that a great many 
revolutions occur be- 
fore the same cogs come 
into contact with each 
other the second time. 
This has the effect of 
preventing such wearas 
would cause unevenness in working, even after 
many years. This machine has received many 
first premiums at agricultural fairs, and a medal 
and diploma at the Centennial. A more full 
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USES OF THE FOUNTAIN PUMP.—(See page 178.) 
the manufacturers of the Champion Reapers 
and Mowers of the city of Springfield, Ohio. 
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A Cruel Flower.—The Bladder-Flower. 


aie 


Every now and then an old plant turns up 
as new, as is the case with the Bladder-flower, 


Fig, 2.—WHITELY’S IMPROVED CHAMPION MOWER. 


which we had not seen for twenty-five years or 
more, but last year one or two florists offered 
it, and we now see that several have it in their 
catalogues, Firstly, as to its name; it is in the 
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| ter if it has one, we 
translate the generic 


| name. But here 
| comes the trouble 
that botanists no 


longer cali it; Physi. 
anthus, because, be- 
| fore it received that 
name, some one else 
| had given it another, 
_ and as the oldest pub- 
| lished name must be 
followed, it is proper- 
| ly Arauja, which igs 
f thename by which it 
= is called by the say- 
ages in its South 
American home. It 
is often a great bother 
to fit a plant with an 
m@ English name, and 
| we can not see why 
Arauja is not good 
| enough, but as the 
" majority think differ- 
ently, we comply 
with their wishes 

when possible. The plant is a climber from 
Brazil, which has leaves and flowers of the 
shape shown in the engraving, the leaves being 
of a whitish-green or light sage color, and the 
flowers, which are hardly sufficiently bladder- 
like to warrant the name_referred to, are white 
and fragrant. The fruit is as large as an orange, 
or larger, is quite curious and ornamental, and 
said to be made, while 
young, into sweet meats 
by the South Ameri- 
cans; the pod being 
very light and spongy, 
breaking open and 
showing the seeds, each 
of which has a tuft of 
beautiful silky down, 
like those of our Milk- 
weeds (Asclepias), to 
* the same family with 
¥-- which it belongs. This 
relationship is further 
shown by the copious 
milk-juice which the 
plant gives off when 
cut or wounded. It has 
long been in use as a 
climber, for covering 
the rafters of green- 
houses; it is hardy in 
the warmer parts of 
England, and no doubt 
would be so in Virginia 
and southward ; in the 
Northern States it 
proves a useful tender 
climber, to be set out 
for the summer, it be- 
ing of rapid growth, 
and will cover a large 
space, if given a rich 
spot. No doubt, the 
roots could be pre- 
served in the cellar, though we have not tried 
it. When the plant grows in the open air, the 


flowers will be found with numerous insects— 
butterflies and moths—fastened to them, often 
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a half dozen or more to a single flower. Each 
insect will be found securely fastened by its 
proboscis or trunk, in such a manner, that by 
all its exertions it can not free itself. The poor 
things beat themselves against the flower, dust- 
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ing it with the scales from their wings, and 





A CRUEL FLOWER.—(Arawja albens.) 


so placed, that their spreading cells form a 
series of notches WW in a ring around the 
pistil. The insect, in putting its proboscis 
down for the honey, must pass it into one of 
these notches, and in attempting to withdraw 


AF abel dal . 


| it, the end is sure to be caught in a notch— 


against one another, until from starvation or | boot-jack fashion, as it were—and the more 


exhaustion they die a miserable death. We 
have given accounts of plants which catch in- 
sects, and feed upon them, and can see that 
this seeming cruelty is to a useful end—at least 
to the plant. Then there are other plants, 
which make use of insects to fertilize them, as 
Dr. Gray has clearly and abundantly shown. 
In this operation both plant and insect are 
benefited, though sometimes in doing this an 
insect fares badly; as the honey-bee, which, in 
fertilizing the Milkweed, gets its legs so loaded 
with the mass of pollen, that if it gets to the 
hive, itis unable to climb up the comb, and 
dies; yet even here the intention is good, 
though the bee overdoes his part of the work, | 
But in our Arauja we can find no such excuse. | 
The flower is not fertilized by these insects, 
nor does the plant consume them. The con- 
trivance for catching the moths and butterflies 
is as effective as if it had been designed for the | 
special purpose, and to all appearance the plant | 
is guilty of an act of unmitigated cruelty— 
catching and killing—no not even that—starv- | 
ing to death, inoffensive insects, just for the fun 
of it. Certainly appearances are very much 
against the plant, and Arauja, being a “ barbar- 
ous name,” is properly applied. When the 
plant was in flower, we made a sketch of the 
mechanism of its trap, but it is unfortunately 
mislaid. Suffice it to say that the anthers are | 








| the insect pulls, the tighter its trunk is drawn 


towards the point of the notch. Whether the 
insect is unable to back down its flexible trunk, 
the only way it can get release, or does not 
think to do it, we can not say, but the fact that 
it doesn’t is very evident. As it is contrary to 
the natural order of things, for an insect or a 
plant to do an act, without subserving some 
good end, we do not think this to be an’ excep- 
tion. An examination of the flower shows it 
to be so constructed that it must be fertilized 
by some insect, evidently by one with a pro- 
boscis of a different kind from that of our 
moths and butterflies. No doubt in its native 
home the particular insect is abundant, and all 
goes-on well. Human intervention disarranges 
the whole affair, and we set out the plant where 


| our insects, unused to this style of flower, are 
attracted by its abundant honey, and are led to 


a miserable death, while the plant acquires a 
reputation for a cruelty, which it can not avoid. 


| An English writer, a few years ago, wrote of 


the flower as “ diabolical,” for trapping insects 
just ‘‘for the fun of covering itself with bor- 
rowed plumage.” There is one compensation 
for this evil; a French writer has suggested 
that the plant may be turned to excellent ac- 
count by the entomologist, by making it do the 
‘*bug-catching;”’ this is a capital idea, which 
we commend to our entomological friends, for 


THE 





to judge by the way our plant (sent by Peter 
Henderson) behaved last summer, we are sure 
that it would prove a most efficient trap for 
both day and night flying insects; the flowers 
held the largest sphinxes, or humming-bird 








“DROPWORT.—(Spingea Sllipendula.) 


moths, as well as those so small, that their pro- 
boscis barely reached the bottom of the flower. 


The Dropwort.—(Spirea filipendula.) 
eer r 

The genus Spirea is one of the few which 
furnish to our gardens both woody and herba- 
ceous plants; indeed, the shrubby Spirsas are 
so common, that many persons are surprised to 
learn that the Dropwort, and some of its rela- 
tives, belong with them. The Dropwort is a 
native of Europe, where in its single form it is 
a common plant, and though that is sometimes 
cultivated, it is far inferior to the double-flow- 
ered variety, the one of which we give an en- 
graving, and which we consider one of the 
most useful of our border plants. The leaves 
form a dense rosette close to the ground, and 
are cut and toothed into very fine divisions. 
The engraving in this respect does not give a 
correct idea of the foliage, as in order to repre- 
sent more distinctly the shape of the individual 
leaves, only a few are shown, while in reality 
they are so numerous as to form a thick mat, 
a foot or more across, The flower-stems arise 
from the center of this cluster, are nearly 
naked, in the single plant often two feet high, 
and in the double about a foot, and bear at the 
summit an open cluster of white flowers, which 
are sometimes tinged on the outside with pink, 
The double flowers are exceedingly double, the 
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small flowers being crowded with tiny petals, 
which give the mass a peculiarly light and 
“flocky” appearance. This plant is valuable 
for both its foliage and its flowers. The finely 
cut leaves have a fern-like appearance, and their 
delicate outline, joined to their rich green color, 
would make it worth growing as a “ foliage 
plant.” In Europe it is set out for edgings, a 
use to which its low stature, and compact, regu- 
lar habit well adapt it. When planted for this 
purpose, the flowergtems are pinched out as 
they appear, to secure a greater vigor of foliage 
and uniformity of outline. The pure white of 
the flowers, and their tufted manner of grow- 
ing, adapts them especially to bouquets and to 
florists’ work, while they add brightness and 
life to the border. Not the least of their good 
qualities is the length of time they remain, the 
individual clusters lasting well, while by the 
production of successive stems, the flowering 
is continued from early summer until frost. 
The engraving does not show the root, which 
consists of coarse fibres, which are swollen at 
intervals into small tubers; it gets its common, 
and also its specific name, from these, which 
have some resemblance to “drops,” or beads, 
upon a thread. The plant is multiplied by di- 
visions of the clump, made early in autumn, 
which requires to be done with some care, in 
order to insure a bud with each portion of the 
root; the tubers themselves will very rarely 
grow if separated from the plant. 


How Flowers are Fertilized. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 


ARTICLE XII.—HOW CROSS-FERTILIZATION BENEFITS. 

We remember a homely saying which declares 
that “there is as much difference in people as there 
is in anybody.”” The same is true of plants, and it 
comes out strongly in this matter of fertilization. 
Some plants show the benefit of crossing mainly in 
vigor of growth and greater hardiness, others in 
increased fertility, and some do not show it at all, 
so far as the experiments go. The Morning Glory 
—the subject of our last article—is a good case of 
the first kind ; our garden Zschscholizia is one of the 
second ; and Tobacco appears to be a case of the 
third, but the experiments were not carried very far. 
Vegetable nature, like human nature, is full of 
complexities and apparent contradictions. To su- 
perficial observers and theory-makers, who run off 
in haste upon one line of facts, all appears to be 
simple enough ; but the simplicity is generally sub- 
jective. Some very good observers soon get entan- 
gled and flounder helplessly among conflicting or 
discordant facts, and conclude that the whole thing 
is ‘something no fellow can find out.”” But any 
one wbo reads this book of Mr. Darwin’s, on the 
effects of close and cross-fertilization, will see that 
he is a wary and patient investigator, who is neither 
carried away by his own theories, nor hopelessly 
arrested by unexpected complications. Out of his 
thousand and more crosses, and equally large num- 
ber of close-fertilizations for comparison, certain 
results come out pretty clearly. 

First, That crosses between different flowers of 
the same plant are not sensibly beneficial. 

Second, That crosses between different individu- 
als of the same stock, (say from seeds of the same 
plant), are more or less beneficial; but that the 
benefit does not go on accumulating in successive 
generations, or may disappear in the course of three 
or four generations. 

Third, That crosses between plants which have 
been raised at a distance from each other, and there- 
fore under different circumstances, almost always 
result in a marked increase of vigor or fertility. 

Fourth, That this is also true of the crossing of 
two slightly different varieties of the same species. 

And the important conclusion is, that it isnot the 
mere cross-fertilization that benefits, i. e., that the 
advantage does not follow from any mysterious 











virtue in the mere union of two distinct individuals, 
as such, but that it comes from the individuals and 
their progenitors having lived under somewhat 
different conditions and influences, so as to acquire 
certain differences in constitution. It is from the 
combination of differences that the new strength 
proceeds. ‘This explains a curious but well known 
fact about hybrids: namely, that where two spe- 
cies of plants are so much alike that they hydridize 
freely, the hybrids are apt to make much stouter 
and larger plants than either parent. This is well 
seen in the two common species of Stramonium. 
So this seeming anomaly is only an extreme case of 
the advantage derivable from the union of differ- 
ences. I need not say that all this coincides with 
the conclusions of cattle-breeders, who find it ad- 
vantageous not only to cross breeds upon occasion, 
but also cross at times with individuals of the same 
breed, from widely separated flocks or herds. 


I I 
Changing the Bearing Year of Orchards. 


[To judge by the extent to which it has been 
copied, and the correspondence it has called out, 
our article in March last, with the title given above, 
was timely, and the responses indicate that people 
are beginning to give to their orchards that which 
has been their greatest lack—thought. The fol- 
lowing is from a most careful observer,—ED. ] 

Bearing every other year in orchards is a habit so 
well established, that many very honestly doubt if 
it can be corrected. Of course, nothing but facts 
can help us to an intelligent decision of this ques- 
tion. A. J.Downing wrote many years ago in his 
work on Fruit Trees: ‘The bearing year of the 
apple, in common culture, only takes place every 
other year, owing to the excessive crops which it 
usually produces, by which they exhaust most of 
the organizable matter laid up by the tree, which 
then requires another year to recover, and collect a 
sufficient supply to form fruit-buds. When half 
the fruit is thinned out in a young state, leaving 
only a moderate crop, the apple, like other fruit 
trees, will bear, as it will also, if the soilis kept in 
high condition. The bearing year of an apple tree, 
or of a whole orchard, may be changed by picking 
off the fruit, when the trees first show good crops, 
allowing it to remain only in the alternate seasons, 
which we wish to make the bearing year.”’ 

To sustain his opinion that orchards may be 
made fruitful every year, he cites a letter from R. 
L. Pell, of Pelham Farm, on the Hudson, who 
changed the habit of his orchard of 2,000 Newtown 
Pippin trees, making it abundantly productive every 
year. This was done by pruning, manuring,and keep- 
ing the soil under cultivation. Some twenty years 
ago we visited the homestead of David Lyman, at 
Middlefield, Ct., in the odd year, and found the 
ground in his orchard well covered with apples. He 
informed us that he plowed the ground frequently, 
manured liberally, and raised paying crops of 
apples with as much regularity, as other crops up- 
on the farm. Some twenty-five years ago we graft- 
ed the Cogswell Pearmain into an apple tree in a 
neighbor’s garden. It came into bearing in a few 
years, and has given regular crops annually, with 
hardly a break since. The ground has had high 
garden cultivation, and the tree has had all the 
food it could use. In the orchard, this apple is a 
persistent bearer in alternate years. We came into 
possession of our present premises eight years ago, 
on which were thirty pear trees, about half of them 
in bearing condition. There are a dozen or more 
varieties of pears, and all the trees of sufficient 
maturity give regular crops, with the single excep- 
tion of a Vicar of Winkfield, which is now well 
furnished with fruit-buds in the barren year, and 
promises to give up its bad habit. A. Young, one 
of the best fruit-growers in the Mystic Valley, start- 
ed his apple and pear orchard twenty-five years 
ago. Among his apples are the Cogswell Pearmain, 
Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, and other varicties, ma- 
turing in the summer and fall. He takes good care 
of his trees, manures and cultivates, and has crops 
every year. The only difference is that between 
good crops and extra good crops. Isaac Denison is 
another good fruit-grower in the same district. He 





began his planting eighteen years ago, and has 9 
very thrifty and productive orchard. Both apples 
and pears bear every year with him. All the facts 
with which we are acquainted lead to the eop. 
clusion, that high cultivation, persistently followed 
will remedy the barrenness of fruit trees in the My 
ternate years. Feed your trees regularly, and they 
will feed you. ConneEcTiour, 
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Some Valuable Native Forest Trees, 


BY PROF. C. 8, SARGENT, DIRECTOR OF THE ARNOLD an. 
BORETUM, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
lies 
(Concluded from last month.) 
Red or Norway Pine, (Pinus resinosa,) 


This fine tree grows through the northern por. 
tions of the United States, from the Atlantic to be- 
yond the Great Lakes, appearing at rare intervals 
as far south as the mountains of Pennsylvania, and 
extending northward to the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 
Never forming extensive forests, and only appear- 
ing in isolated clumps of a few hundred trees, 
either growing singly, or mixed with,the more com- 
mon conifers of the north, the Red Pine is but 
little known as a timber tree in our markets, and 
its valuable qualities are hardly understood. Con- 
siderable quantities of Red Pine lumber reaches 
Great Britain every year from Canada, and there ig 
an active trade in it, in the form of ‘‘ shooks,” be- 
tween the sea-ports of the State of Maine and the 
West Indies ; indeed for ‘‘ shooks,’’ (the technical 
name for boards shipped to the West Indies for 
making sugar boxes), it is preferred to all our 
northern woods. I have been unable to learn, how- 
ever, that Red Pine lumber is known among dealers 
in our large Eastern Markets, and it is doubtful if 
it now everreachesthem. Laslett, a recent English 
writer on timber, speaking of Red Pine, as it ap- 
pears in the English Markets, says: ‘The wood is 
white, tinged with yellow, or straw color; itis tough, 
elastic, moderately strong, and possesses a clean, 
fine grain, which works up well, bearing upon the 
surface a smooth, silky lustre. It is not apt to 
shrink, split, or warp much in seasoning, and tech- 
nically speaking, it stands well, which renders it 
achoice and very valuable wood for all kinds of 
construction, while in the domestic arts there need 
not be any limit to its application. The Red Pine 
is very solid about the pith, or centre of the log, 
and has but little albumen or sap wood. There is, 
therefore, only a small amount of loss in its con- 
version, even if reduced to planks and boards ; while 
it can further be worked with great advantage in 
ship-building, for dock purposes, for cabin, and for 
other fitments.”’ 

As compared with White Pine, Red Pine is heavier, 
much stronger and stiffer, and from the greater 
amount of resinous matter which it contains, more 
durable, although less easily worked, and less suit- 
ed for interior finish, or fancy work. The great 
hardiness, and rapidity of growth of the Red Pine, 
render this tree especially suitable for forest cul- 
ture on poor soils, in the extreme northern portions . 
of the United States, and in Northern Europe, 
where it alone of the North American pines prom- 
ises to be of economic value as a forest crop. 

As an ornamental tree, the Red Pine takes a high 
rank. In its young state it is the most elegant of 
the two-leaved Pines, and this elegance it owes to 
its graceful habit, and long, dark green foliage. It 
is certainly a more beautiful tree, than its nearest 
botanical allies, the Austrian and Corsican Pines, 
which it generally resembles; nor have I noticed, 
as yet, any liability in it to the attacks of a borer 
which threatens the extermination of the Austrian 
Pine in this part of the country, at least. For wind- 
breaks, and shelter plantations, in the Northern 
States, the Red Pine will be as hardy and valuable 
as the Scotch Pine of Northern Europe; and the 
beauty of such plantations will be considerably 
increased by mixing together these two species, 
and thus contrasting the dark green foliage of the 
American tree with the peculiar light, blue-green 
foliage of its Old World relative. 

The Yellow and the Red Pines are rarely met 
with in cultivation. A few of the largest collec- 
tions of conifers in the United States and Europe 
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young plants, strange as it may appear, cannot at 
this time be procured with any certainty in any 
American or European nursery. For this reason I 
have dwelt somewhat at length on the werits of 
these trees, in the hope that some of our nursery- 
men will take them up, and make them common and 
cheap enough for forest and ornamental planting. 
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Blue Glass in Horticulture. 
oe 
In 1871, Gen. A. J. Pleasanton, of Philadelphia, 
published an account of his experiments with blue- 
glass, claiming that vines in a grapery partially 
glazed with glass of this color, were vastly more 
vigorous in growth and productive of fruit, than 
those under colorless glass. He also claimed that 
pigs, under violet glass, made a mueh more rapid 
growth that those in an ordinary pen, while a sickly 
pull-calf, placed in a blue-glass pen, not only re- 
covered at once, but in 50 days developed in a man- 
ner described by its owneras “ marvelous.’? These 
revelations do not appear to have created ‘any gen- 
eral interest at the time, but last year (1876) a new 
edition of the work appeared, giving accounts of 
numerous alleged cures of disease in human pa- 
tients, and other wonderful results on both plant 
and animal life, effected by blue light. Soon 
after this publication there was an excitement con- 
cerning blue glass; and so many were disposed to 
make a trial of it, that the stock became rapidly 
taken up, while the price of the article was duly 
advanced. The newspapers helped the excitement 
by frequent articles, either taking a serious view of 
the matter, or turning it into ridicule. We received 
Gen. Pleasanton’s work several months ago, though 
we can not say that we have read it, as it is well 
nigh impossible for any one having a knowledge of 
the elementary laws of physics, to wade through it. 
The remarkable views presented as to light, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and matter in general, and the 
ease with which the most abstruce questions are 
disposed of by assertion, make the work a curiosity. 
The medical relations of blue light, we regarded as 
one of those singular delusions that periodically 
possess the public mind inTelation to curative means, 
which would have its run, and if it did not lead to the 
neglect of proper treatment, might prove harmless. 
’ The influence of blue glass upon plant growth, be- 
ing more in our line, we examined the claims made 
for it, and finding these in such direct opposition to 
the facts established by men of science, we did not 
think it worth while to present the matter to our 
readers. Recently, however, letters of inquiry 
have come, and as we learned that several persons 
were taking out the plain lights from their green- 
houses, and replacing them by blue ones, we found 
it necessary to say something on the subject. As 
we were about to write on blue glass, there came 
most opportunely to hand an article from Peter 
Henderson, Esq., which being, as his articles usually 
are, the result of experience, will carry more weight 
with our readers than a presentation of the matter 
in any other form. 


What Peter Henderson knows about the 
Effect of Blue Light on Plants. 


Five years ago, (though utterly skeptical as to its 
value, ) I, at the urgent solicitation of a friend, used 
a blue transparent wash on the glass of one ‘of my 
greenhouses, thus changing the glass practically in- 
to blue; on the glass of another house, of similar 
size, I used whitewash. Both greenhouses were 
filled with plants of a similar character. In a few 
weeks we found that the plants in the house under 
the blue glass were “drawing,” or spindling up, 
more than under the white, and on examination of 
a thermometer, placed in each house, it was found 
that, during the first two weeks in June, the aver- 
age temperature, under the blue glass, was 90°, 
while under the white it was 80°. This was just 
such a result as might have been expected, the 
darkened glass absorbed the sun's rays, and the heat- 
ed glass gave off its heat to the interior of the 
house, while the whitened glass reflected them, that 
was all. The temperature was simply increased 





summer months, the difficulty we have to contend 
against is too high a temperature. If Gen. Pleas- 
anton started to force his grapery in midwinter, his 
blue glass would be apparently beneficial—not be- 
cause it was blue, but because it would assist him 
in getting a higher temperature, which would, at 
that season, be desirable; or, for the same reason, 
his pigs might feel somewhat more comfortable and 
fatten more quickly. But were he to carry on the 
culture of either under the blue glass into midsum- 
mer, both pigs and grapes would be likely to, re- 
monstrate. Upwards of 30 years ago, it was clafmed 
that seeds would germinate, and cuttings root, 
quicker under dark-colored than under light-color- 
ed glass ; this is no doubt true, and from the same 
cause—an increased temperature under the dark 
glass, but all who have had experience in such mat- 
ters, well know that this ‘‘ forcing” process is at 
the health of the subjects so treated, unless indeed 
they are plants indigenous to tropical countries, to 
which a high temperature is natural. To claim that 
blue glass, or any other colored glass, has any 
properties capable of affecting health, in other man- 
ner than what is due to an increased temperature, 
produced by any other means is undoubtedly false. 
Mr. Henderson no doubt assigns the proper rea- 
sons for whatever seemingly favorable influence 
blue glass may have upon the plants growing be- 
ne.th it, That there is any peculiar power in the 
blue ray to accelerate plant growth, which our 
readers are well aware depends primarily upon the 
decomposition of carbonic acid, liberating the oxy- 
gen and the assimilation of the carbon, is disproved 
by the results obtained by various careful experi- 
menters. Indeed, the rays of the blue end of the 
spectrum are much less favorable to the decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid by plants, than yellow rays, 
and either alone greatly inferior to all the rays to- 
gether—or white light. The experiments of Pfeffer 
(Sachs’s Lehrbuch. der Botanik, 1875), show that the 
amount of decomposition under white light being 
100, the red-orange rays had a decomposing power 
equal to 32.1; the yellow, 46.1; green, 15.0, while 
the blue and violet rays are only 7.6. We were quite 
amused with the strong common sense view of a 
friend, who, in speaking of the subject, remarked : 
‘if blue light were best for plant growth, the Crea- 
tor would have provided it in the beginning.’ 
Should any of our readers desire to give their plants 
blue light instead of white, we would warn them 
that its application is patented! Blue rays are an 
essential part of white light, and some court may 
yet decide that the use of the greater involves the 
less, and we are all infringing upon the patent. At 
last accounts white light is not yet covered bya 
patent, but one can not tell what may happen. 
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CAULIFLOWERS.—In our climate early cauliflowers 
oftener fail than succeed. Allowing the seed to be 
of a good strain, many skillful cultivators find 
themselves unable to produce anything like a fair 
return for their labor from early varieties, while 
they have excellent results with the late crop. 
This is because our climate is very unfavorable to 
the one, and well suited to the other. At the time 
late cauliflowers are perfecting, the heat of the sun 
is daily becoming less, there are frequent fogs, and 
the nights are cool with heavy dews. All these 
conditions, which so suit this plant, are exactly re- 
versed when the spring crop is coming on; then 
the temperature of both day and night is increasing, 
and just before the plants have reached their full 
size, and are ready to head, the weather is so hot 
that growth is checked altogether, and the plants 
come to a stand-still. In order to succeed, the early 
plants should have their growth pushed as rapidly 
as possible; abundant manure, of course, they 
need, and they should be protected on chilly nights. 
If hand-lights can not be afforded, then some 
screen or shelter, to be put over at night, to pre- 
vent any check by chilling, should be provided. 
Then if there can be some easy methods of water- 
ing abundantly when dry weather comes on, all 
will have been done that our climate and conditions 
will allow, and fair success may be looked for. 





&33” For other Household Items see “ Basket” pages. 





Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


Floor Cleaning. 


“The melancholy days have come,’»—not those 
Bryant sings so sweetly about, but sad days for the 
housekeeper. When this screed of mine appears 
in the clean print of the American Agriculturist, it 
will be settled weather, and clean carpets will have 
been tacked down in the sitting-room, and grassy 
and hard-beaten paths will yield little mud for the 
housekeeper to sweep out or scrub away. But 
while I write, the thaws of March are upon us, To 
scrub or not to scrub, that is the question. For, 
three hours after the most careful cleaning, it may 
be that the difference between the present condition 
of your floor, and its appearance an hour before 
mopping, is scarcely perceptible to the naked eye. 

In such a state of things I really do not think it 
pays the busy housekeeper to seriously “serub” 
her floor. I got an idea from my mother on that 
point years ago. It was rainy weather, and children 
were running out of and into her kitchen, and mud 
was unavoidably brought in by different members 
of the family. WhenI saw her get her mop and 
pail, I exclaimed: “‘O! it won’t pay to clean this 
room to-day, if it is Saturday. By to-morrow it 
will look as bad as it does now.”—“I shan’t scrub 
it, but only wash off the top-dust,” said mother. 
After the work was done, I saw the utility of it, we 
were all able to breathe so much freer in a room, 
when the ‘“top-dust” was washed away. Many a 
time since then have I been cxpostulated with for 
washing the floor, when it was “no sort of use—it 
would get muddied over again right away.”” Men 
who make such remonstrances scarcely appreciate 
the situation. They spend most of their time in 
the open air, and when they come in and sit down, 
they have no care of their skirts, as women have, 
no instinctive dread of seeing anything that must 
be added to the weekly washing, drop upon a dusty 
floor, and when the dust is stirred up and distribut- 
ed through every part of the room by the broom, 
these kind-hearted men, who hate to see us do 
needless labor by frequent floor-cleaning, are usu- 
ally out of the house. We soon learn by experience 
that dust on the floors means hard werk.at the 
wash-tub. A dusty carpet does not make work in 
the same way, for the dust sinks into and through 
the carpet, so that a clean cloth, dropped upon it, 
takes up little dust But when it comes to the 
sweeping or dust-distributing, the unclean carpet 
is an unmistakable nuisance, and all day long, if 
there is any movement about the room, the dust in 
and under the carpet is stirred up, and makes the 
air more or less unfit to breathe. 


How to Wash a Wood-Floor. 


“‘Top-dust” can be washed off without great 
labor. Have the water only moderately warm, 
especially when the floor is of soft wood, because 
hot water sinks in so rapidly, and occupies so much 
more time in drying, than cool water upon wood. 
Drain the mop pretty well before putting it upon 
the floor, thus wetting the floor but little. The ob- 
ject is to wipe up the dust as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, rinsing it off from the mop into the water, 
and changing the water for cleaner very often. If 
you put much water upon a very dusty floor, you 
have a big troublesome mud-puddle to sop up or 
rinse away. Experiment has convinced me that a 
floor of pine or basswood looks best after clean- 
ing, if asmall amount of water has been put on 
each portion of it. Use as much water as you 
please on the whole floor, the more the better, if 
you wash and wipe only a small portion at a time, - 
and then throw out the dirty water, and begin the 
next division with clean water. The sooner a soft 
wood floor dries, the better it looks. J have seen 
women work very hard to scrub a pine or bass- 
wood floor white, and the result has been quite 
disappointing. They would put a great deal of 
water npon the floor, and then scrub with a broom 
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hard and long; after this would sweep all of the 
dirty water out, and rinse the floor with as many 
waters as they could afford. When at last the well- 
soaked floor was dry, it was undoubtedly clean, but 
it looked dark and somewhat weather-beaten, in 
consequence of remaining wet so long. It is a 
question of health with me, in winter, to have a 
floor dry as soon as possible. A little lye in the 
water has an excellent effect upon floors. It may 
be poured directly upon decided greasy spots, 
but the whole floor is whitened with very little 








A DOOR SURRO 


hard rubbing, if a small amount of lye is mixed 
with the water. Too much makes the boards yel- 
low. How much should be used depends upon its 
strength. Never put lye into the water with which 
you wash a painted floor, else you gradually but 
speedily remove the paint with each cleaning. 
you let an inexperienced hired girl have her own 
way with a painted floor, she will probably use her 
boiling suds upon it, and soon remove nearly all of 
the best paint. Clean warm water is best for paint- 
ed floors. If you havea nice bard-wood floor, be 
thankful, especially if it be of white ash, but never 
let its spotlessness become dearer to your heart 
than the family peace. 
how much nicer one of these hard floors look, 
when washed with clean suds, than when washed 
with the boiling suds of Monday. 

Let those who like get down upon their knees, 
and scrub their floors with brushes and floor-cloths 
—such work is not for me nor mine, and I consider 
it pitiful business for any one. 
handled scrubbing-brushes, and doubtless these 
are suitable for human beings in the work of floor 
cleaning. What I most want is a cheap and easy 
mop-wringer, for I dislike extremely to put my 
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UNDED BY 
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You learn by experiment | 
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Bathing: How often, and When. 

Habit has something to do with our supposed 
necessities in regard to bathing. Some respectable 
persons never bathe the whole body except in warm 
weather. Others cannot be comfortable, cannot 
feel clean, without a daily bath. Those who have 
a daily bath usually take it on rising from bed in 
the morning. For this purpose, some use water of 
any temperature which the season may make most 
convenient, even taking icy water in winter, and 
bathing in a cold room. Some who have followed 
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VINES. —(See next page.) 
this practice for years, have become convinced that 
it has wrought much mischief, and that only great 
robustness of constitution ever enabled them to 
endure the tax upon their native vigor se long. 
Most physicians do not advise so frequent bathing, 
considering a weekly or semi-weekly bath sufficient- 
ly frequent for cleanliness. Something depends 
upon the season or climate, and much depends 


- nurses, in regard to this rule. 











upon the manner of bathing and the previous con- | 


dition of the bather. It is an established rule that 
no general bath should follow very closely upon a 
meal. The stomach should be allowed to monopo- 
lize the first consideration for at least an hour after 
filling it, during which time no great demand must 
be made upon brain, muscles, or skin. The stom- 
ach, when full, demands more than its usual por- 


| tion of blood, so that the surface of the body is 


I hear of long- | 


hands into the mopping water. Of such awringerl | 


have heard, but have had no experience of its merits. 


sometimes made chilly on account of a heavy or 
difficult meal. When cool water, or much friction, 
is applied to the skin, an immediate demand for 
blood is made at the surface of the body, and of 
course stomach and skin cannot both successfully 
make these demands at the same time. Sudden 
death has been known to result from a full bath 
immediately after eating. I can’t help thinking 
that many little children have suffered from the 


‘ carelessness or ignorance of their mothers, or 





I have known more 
than one mother to bathe and dress her little chilg 


immediately after its dinner, just because this time 
was most convenient. This rule, however does 
not apply strictly to infants while fed wholly on 
milk. The stomach of a little babe holds but a 
very small quantity, and this being wholly fluid 
does not. require a very long period for its digestion, 
It does not seem necessary to wait more than half 
an kour after nursing a baby, before giving it its 
mild little bath, which, of course, is never given in 
acold room. If you wait too long, baby sometimes 
gets very hungry and complains loudly before the 
dressing is all completed. Physicians sometimes 
recommend that baths be taken when the body is 
at its greatest point of vigor, or near noon, but 
however this may apply to sick persons in respect 
to their curative baths, it cannot well be obeyed by 
busy people in their weekly or semi-weekly baths 
for cleanliness. A housekeeper will usually take 
her bath on rising in the morning, or when ghe 
changes her clothes after the dinner work is done, 
or when she goes to bed. One should not bathe 
when much fatigued, but if not especially weary, a 
bath just before bed is a good thing—not a “tonic ” 
or cold bath, but a good washing with comfortable 
water, rapidly given if the room is cool; but if 
possible the room should be warm. 
Graham Bread. 


This is an easy and a good way to provide loaves 
of graham bread. When making common white 
bread, set enough sponge at night to spare a little 
for a graham loaf next morning. For one common 
tin-loaf take a little more than a pint of the sponge, 
add a table-spoonful of sugar, and stir it thick with 
graham flour. Stir well with a spoon, but do not 
knead it or it may be too hard and dry. Turn it in- 
to the buitered pan, let it rise in a warm place, and 
bake itslowly for an hour or longer. 

Of course severai loaves may be made in this 
way, setting a fine flour sponge at night, and stir- 
ring graham flour into the whole. Most people 
will prefer this to loaves of undiluted graham 
bread. Unless you put in sugar or molasses, your 
graham bread made with yeast is not half so sweet 
as graham gems, especially if these are mixed with 
sweet milk, either new or skimmed. Many prefer to 
steam graham loaves for an hour, and finish by bak- 
ing about 20 minutes—to prevent a hard crust. 


Sour Milk and Soda. 


I presume [ can say nothing under this head that 
has not been said before in these columns. But I 
perceive that there are experienced housekeepers 
who have yet to learn how to use soda with sour 
milk. A woman of double my experience told me, 
not long ago, that she had now got so that she 
could make sour milk buscuit that her folks would 
eat. Now she mashed the soda and mixed it with 
the flour, then stirred in the sour milk or butter- 
milk. Before this she ‘‘ put the soda in a cup,” but 
the buscuits were always streaked and spotted. 
This would not happen, I am sure, if the right 
quautity of soda was taken, and if the soda was 
carefully dissolved in water, either warm or cold, 
stirred quickly and thoroughly into the sour milk, 
and rapidly beaten up with the flour. 

In giving directions to another, I think I should 
advise a thorough incorporation of the soda with 
the flour, after both soda.and sour milk have been 
exactly measured. For then the effervescense (or 
foaming) would all take place in the dough, the gas 
would raise the flour, and the mass would surely 
be light. A careless cook will perhaps mix her 
sour milk and soda together, and while it is foam- 
ing and settling again to quiet, she is perhaps get- 
ting her flour and hunting up her rolling pin, and 
of course she doesn’t ‘“‘have good luck ’’ with her 
biscuit. If she would get everything ready, even 
the buttered tins, and then measure out a level tea- 
spoonful of soda for each teacupful of sour milk, 
or a rounding teaspoonful for each pint, then dis- 
solve entirely the soda in a cup by itself, and stir- 
ring it quickly into her sour milk or butter-milk, 
(sour of course), pour the whole into the flour be- 
fore the foaming fairly begins, and work it together 
quickly—there would be no streaks and no heavi- 
ness. But the best thing to do with baking soda, 
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is to avoid its use as far as possible, for accurate 
measurement is impossible so long as there are 
varying degrees of sourness in milk, and differ- 
ent sized spoons and cups: and good things, and 
plenty of them, can be made without any soda. 


A Home-Made Refrigerator. 


—~>— 





In some cases it is not convenient to procure any 
of the very excellent refrigerators now made for 





SECTION OF HOME-MADE ICE-BOX. 


sale. Then a home-made one may serve a useful 
purpose. The materials for this, as shown in the 
annexed illustration, are simply two packing boxes, 
one of which is smaller than the other, a quantity 
of powdered charcoal, and a few square feet of 
hair-felt, such as is used for covering boilers as a 
non-conductor of heat, or of common oil-cloth. 
The engraving shows the boxes with the front 
parts taken away, so that the manner of put- 
ting them together may be seen. A few inches 
(not less than four) in depth of the powdered char- 
coal is laid on the bottom of the outer box, which 
should be lined with the felt. Then the inner box, 
covered on the outside with felt, is placed in the 
outer box. The space around it is packed tightly 
with the charcoal up to the top. A strip of tin is 
nailed so as to cover the charcoal between the boxes. 
The inner box should be lined with sheet zinc or 
galvanized iron. A hole is bored through the bot- 
tom, and a short piece of lead-pipe is fixed to carry 
off the water from the melted ice. The covers of 
the boxes are fitted so as to have an air space be- 
tween them, and felt is tacked on to these to help 
keep out the heat. Common oil-cloth will answer 
in place of the felt, if that can not be procured. 
When in use, the ice is placed upon a small wooden 
rack upon short legs, which raise it an inch or more 
above the bottom of the box. The ice may be 
wrapped in a piece of blanket, which will make it 
last much longer than without it. If needed some 
rack shelves may be fitted around the box, upon 
which to place whatever is to be kept cool. The 
box is set upon four short legs, or blocks, and a 
pan is kept beneath it to receive the waste water. 
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Vines at the Door. 


If the house-mother (to borrow a most convenient 
word from the Germans) looks after no other por- 
tion of the gardening, she is quite sure to take an 
interest in the vines, which cluster so closely 
around the door and windows, that they seem a 
part of the house rather than of the garden. Here 
is acommon ground on which all can meet—the 
decoration of the house, for there is no work of the 
architect, however costly, but seems to need the 
final finish of vines, and no house, however poor in 
its exterior, but may be made to look home-like by 
the use of climbers. In our climate every house 


should have a veranda of some sort, even if but a | nearest nursery will supply at 25 to 50 cents each, 





mere porch, to shelter the door, and whether it be 
an extended veranda or narrow ‘‘ stoop,’’ there is a 
place for vines. The utility of vines, whether on 
the score of shade, or that-of meré ornament, needs 
no showing, as all will admit it, and it becomes 
merely a question of ways and means—what to 
plant, and how to get it. In the first place let us 
say that if there is neither veranda or porch, and 
most log houses, and some of more pretentious 
have neither, one need not be without vines. A 
trellis of poles of some kind can be arranged to 
support the vines, and if it can be made of cedar 
and permanent, all the better, but if this can not 
be commanded, draw upon the stock of bean-poles, 
or get poles by some means that will answer for a 
season. Given poles, a few nails, some wire and 
string, and assuming the rather improbable case 
that she can get no help, the woman can have the 
door shaded if she will. As to the trellis but a few 
suggestions need be given. No matter if it looks 
rude at first, the vines will charitably cover any 
sins of construction. Recollect that vines are 
heavy and autumn winds powerful, so regard 
strength rather than beauty. If there are two 
doors and but one trellis, put it at the one where it 
will be the most use and comfort. Of vines we 
have both annual and perennial. Annuals, raised 
each year from seed, are the least satisfactory, but 
are sometimes the only ones available. The num- 
ber of those which grow sufficiently tall is small. 
One of the best isa native, the Wild Balsam-Apple, 
or Wild Cucumber, (Zchinocystis), which was figured 
in April of last’ year, and about which Faith 
Rochester wrote. so enthusiastically in Noy., 1875. 
But unfortunately this is not to be had at the seed- 
stores, and unless you happen to know a friend 
who has some seeds, this is out of the question. 
Next comes the Morning-Glory, old, but good ; the 
flowers are short-lived, but some of the finer kinds 





according to size, various fragrant Huneysuckles, 
Trumpet Creeper, Climbing Roses, and others, For 
a little more outlay the fragrant Akebia, the showy 
large-flowered varieties of Clematis, the Dutchman’s 
Pipe, and others may be had. We have not men- 
tioned the grape-vine, some varieties of which, 
such as the Clinton, make a capital shade, but the 
temptation of the green fruit to children, make 
other plants more desirable. Neither in the cost of 
vines, nor that of a support for them to grow upon, 
need there be any good reason why any one who 
really wishes it, should not add the comfort and 
beauty of a vine to their dwelling. _ While those 
who can afford a moderate outlay, will. find that 
there is an adundance of pleasing climbers which, 
in the ornamental -character of their foliage, and 
fragrance and beauty of flowers, will give ample 
returns for the investment. We have often thought, 
when passing a new house, it isa pity that the cost of 
some of the scroll and other “‘ ginger-bread work ” 
on the verandas, could not have been invested in 
vines. It is well to bear in mind that galvanized 
wire—about No, 14—will prove a most useful aid in 


| carrying vines wherever they are wanted. It is de- 


sirable that vines should not run directly upon the 
wooden pillars of a veranda, wires may be stretched 
vertically about two inches from them, to which 
the shoots may be trained as they grow. The 
engraving opposite. (page 184) represents the door- 
way of the summer residence of a friend, who pre- 
fers giving the vines some liberty to close training. 


BOYS & GIRLY’ COLUMNS. 
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The Doctor’s Correspondence. 
What is the matter with the eyes of some of you? We 


put Aunt Sne’s address at the end of the puzzle box for 
a long time, but finding that some did not see it, we put 








Fig. 1.—ANT-LION—THE WINGED INSECT IN THE AIR—~THE TRAP, AND THE LARVA ON THE GROUND. 


are sufficiently beautiful to offset this defect. A | a row of 


paper of seeds of the best can be had for 10c. The 
Hyacinth Bean and Scarlet Runner, do not make so 
dense a covering, but are better than no vines. 
When we come to perennial vines, the list is larger. 
Among those that may usually be had without any 
expense, the common Hop is one of the most avail- 
able. It grows wild in many places, and is to be 
found in cultivation all over the country. The 
common Virgin’s Bower, (Clematis Virginiana), the 
Large or Hedge Bindweed, (Calystegia), often called 
Wild Morning-Glory, the climbing Bittersweet, or 
Wax-Work, (Célastrus), and Virginia Creeper, (Am- 
pelopsis), are common, while one or more Honey- 
suckles are not rare. Either of these wild plants, 
to be had by only the trouble of searching for and 
taking up, will make a dense shade, and when the 
plants are well established, an abundant one. The 





over it, to point it out more plainly. In 
spite of Way this, some will not see it. Ihave before 
mea postal card, asking for the address of both Aunt 
Sue and the Doctor—now I do not so much wonder 
that this boy didn’t see it, as he forgot to sign his 
own name, but others ask the same thing. As grown 
people overlook things also, we perhaps shoula not 
think it strange in our youngsters. You will find 
Aunt Sue’s address at the end of the Puzzle Box. The 
Doctor’s is at the office of the American Agriculturist. 
Another thing youngsters should understand, Aunt Sue 
and myself live some 15 miles apart, we do not see one 
another oftener than once or twice a year, and if you, as 
some do, write to one to “‘ tell the other” so and so, we 
can not doit without writing a letter, which you may as 
well do yourselves.... Master “‘T. M. C.” wrote to Aunt 
Sue that I had not told all about the 
BALTIMORE ORIOLE, 

as I said nothing abont the eggs, which he says are “ four 
or five, flesh-colored, with a blueish tint, and marked 
with obscure lines of lavender, over which are irregular 
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scratches and lines of brown and black, as if done witha | all loose, and move freely, so that they can change their | For instance, ‘*Oh! Thomas, hark/ there is the rigj 
n”’....Here comes Master “Harry T. W.,” who wishes | places every time the tube is turned. Whatever is inthe | bell!” You will find the shark “ hidden” jp the ¢ 

me to tel] him space between the two mirrors will be reflected 10 to 20 | words “Thomas hark!" Or, if we say “Qh 1 oa. 

ALL ABOUT ANT-LIONS, times. Thus a straight piece of wire will look like a | Arkansas were not so far away,”’—you will fin a hae 

and where he can find them. 1 have seen Ant-lions, Mas- many-sided figure ; one bead will appear as many beads, | cealed in the two words—‘ wish Arkansas.” J will hias 


ter Harry, but I really know very littleaboutthem. When 
I was a youngster, I lived not very far from the sea; we 
children were sometimes taken to the beach for a holiday, 
and I can recollect seeing the pits of the Ant-lions in the 
fine dry sand on the beach, so far back, that the tide 
would not reach them. I was too young to study them, 
and, as I do not find that the books on American insects 
have much to say about Ant-lions, give you on page 185 
an engraving from a French work, which will show you 
what to look for. Ant-lions are plenty in Southern Eu- 
rope and other warm countries, including our Southern 
States; though ours are not precisely the same as the 
others, they have similar habits. Some of ours are 
found, though not frequently, as far north as Massachu- 
setts. To understand about the Ant-lion, you must know 
that it passes a part of its life as a larva or grub, and 
then changes to the perfect or winged insect, just as a 
butterfly makes its growth as a caterpillar, (the Jarva,) 
and then becomes a beautiful winged insect. The per- 
fect Ant-lions have four long and delicate wings, and in 
their general appearance (as shown in the picture) are 
much like the Dragon-flies, also called Mosquito-hawks 
and ‘“ Darning-needles *"—which, I suppose, you know 
very well. Its larva is not much like a caterpillar, but is 
an oval, bug-looking fellow, about half an inch long, and 
of a grayish, sandy color. One of these is shown on the 
ground in the engraving ; the most striking thing about 
it is its pair of long and powerful jaws, or pincers, with 
which it can hold other insects, while it feeds upon 
their juices—provided it can catch them. But the 
Ant-lion is very slow on its small weak legs, and 
would have but little chance to use iis nippers if it had 
to chase its food. What it lacks in speed, it makes up 
in strength and cunning. It selects a place in the loose 
sand, and soon wriggles out a pit, a funnel-like hollow, 
and hides itself at the bottom; being covered with sand, 
all but its head—it waits. When another insect comes 
along, which is very likely to be an ant, as they are very 
curious, and reaching the edge of the pit, looks in to see 
what is there, the loose sand gives way under its weight, 
and down the poor thing goes to the bottom, and into 
the jaws of the Ant-lion, which sucks it dry, throws its 
skin, by a jerk, far beyond the pit, and sets itself as a 
part of the trap again. When the insect is large, and 
likely to get away, the Ant-lion does not tackle it at first, 
but throws such a shower of sand that its prey is dis- 
abled. The Ant-lion lives in this way for two years, and 
when it has made its growth, it spins a cocoon and goes 
to rest, as a chrysalis, fora few weeks, and then comes 
out as the winged insect, which will lay eggs to produce 
more Ant-lions. You must not think that the Ant-lion 
has it all its own way; sometimes a big insect-eating bee- 
tle calls in, when it is not the Ant-lion that makes the 
meal—but the other. I hope you may find some Ant- 
lions in New Jersey, and tell us about them. You will 
only find their traps where the sand is fine, dry, and 
loose; such places are found along the margins of 
streams and ponds, ard on the sea-shore....The father 
of one of our boys writes me that the youngster has 


A KALEIDOSCOPE, 


and while he gets much amusement from it, the father 
thinks that he will enjoy it all the more if I will tell him 
all about it. It is very difficult to tell a about it in such 





terms as the young man will understand, but I can give 
him some idea of it. The instrument was invented early 
in the last century, and was called Kaleidoscope from | 
three Greek words, meaning to sce beautiful forms. It 








Fig. 2.—KALEIDOSCOPE, 


was not scientifically studied until early in the present 
century. It is made of two mirrors placed in a V shape 
in a tube, as shown in the diagram, figure 2. These mir- 
rors are of glass, painted black on the back, and joined 
together at one edge by a strip of cloth glued to them. 
If the mirrors are rightly placed, any small object placed 
at one end, and looked at from the other end, will 
be multiplied several times. The mirrors are placed in 
the tube, which has at one end a hole to look through. 
They are a little shorter than the tube, and at the oppo- 
site end from the eye-hole, a circular piece of glass is 
placed against the ends of the mirrors, and over this a 
cap, usually having a piece of ground glass, a small space 
—4 or } an inch being left between the two glasses. In 
this space are put bits of colored glass, glass-beads, bits 
of straight and twisted wire and other things; these are 








and the most irregular things, being multiplied or re- 
peated, will appear in regular figures of great beauty. 
The only nice point is fixing upon how far apart the mir- 
rors shall be, or, the older youngsters will understand it 
if I say the angle they form. They must form an angle 
which, when multiplied, will make 360. Thus if the 
glasses are at an angle of 36°, the objects will be multi- 
plied 10 times, (86x 10=360). If the angle is 18°, they 
will be repeated 20 times, (18x20=360), and so on for 
other angles. How to measure the angles can not be cx- 
plained here, but unless they are exact, the figures will 
not be regular. Did you ever try tc make a 
PIANO KALEIDOSCOPE ? 


It is a very pretty amusement, and several can enjoy it 
at the same time. You use the parts of a piano-cover, 
which is usually highly polished, fora mirror. The part 
of the cover which comes down in front, answering for 
one mirror, and that to which it is hinged for the other. 
You prop the movable part of the cover with books, or in 
some other way, so that it will form one of the angles I 
have mentioned. Youcan hit it near enough after atrial 
or two. You then cover the open space with the piano- 
cover, or shawls, or any thing else that will shut out the 
light from between your two mirrors. At one end, the 
show end, you need a bright Jamp, and then, instead of 
glass and beads, you will use any bright ribbons, 
strong-colored fabrics of any kind, such as tidies, neck- 
ties, etc., and various shining silver, or brass, or glass 
articles. One person holds these things close to the 
show end, but so that the light will fall upon them in full 
force, while the spectator (or several of them) looks in at 
the other end. The articles should be moved and turned 
slowly, to cause the figures to change. A little practice 
will teach you to manage a very pretty exhibition. 

VEGETABLE IVORY. 


Otto E., N. J., has read something about Vegetable 
Ivory ; he thought that all Ivory was from elephants, and 
wishes to know aboutit. True Ivory is the tusk of the 





Fig. 3.—IVORY NUT. 


elephant, but other hard, and close-grained kinds of bone, 
such as whale’s teeth and wairus’ tusks, are called by 
that name atid put to the same uses. Vegetable Ivory, 
which has come into genera! use within the last 25 or 30 
years, is the seed of a tree closely related to the palms, 
which is a native of Central and South America, and is 
known in commerce as Ivory-nuts. These seeds are of 
the sbape shown in the engraving, and_that gives about 
the average size. They are packed closely in a rough, 
black shell or pod, as big as a man’s head ; this being very 
heavy, is borne so near the root of the plant that it lies 
upon the ground. Each seed has a hard, brittle, outer 
shell, partly broken away in the engraving. When young 
these seeds are softand milky, but when ripe the ‘‘ meat” 
is very fine grained and hard, almost as hard as ivory. It 
is easily told from real ivory as it is of a different kind of 
white; ivory is yellowish-white, while this is blueish- 
white and more transparent than ivory. As the seeds 
are small, as compared with an elephant’s tusk, and have 
& small hollow place in the center, they can not be put to 
very many uses. Small knobs, parasol handles, and 
such wares are made from them, and they are used for 
making little spools, silk-winders, and similar trinkets, 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


LESSON NO 2, 
to the grown folks who wish to be instructed in puzzle- 
making. 

“7 don’t know what you mean by ‘concealed fish,’ 
‘concealed fruit,’ etc.,” said a gentleman the other day. 
“ Suppose yon tell us all about-it.” 

Well, to “ conceal” a word, you must hide it in a closet 
made of two or three words, or within a Jonger word. 
Now, suppose I wanted to conceal a “shark,” I think of 
words ending in s, and beginning with ‘ hark,’’ or end- 


ing in ‘‘ sh,” and beginning with “ark.” e 








an animal in the next four words—“ the staxteenth op seven 
teenth.” Now, trace the letters regularly by five or six “ 





13, 17, 22.10, 


12, 15,3. 

No. 460.—Am Hllustrated Enigma, —A very 

simple and easy illustrated numerical enigma for the lit- 

tle ones. It is composed of 23 letters, and if you get the 
items right, you will know what the whole is. 


a time, beginning with the first, thus: ‘*thesix”— 
“ hesixt "~‘‘esixte”’; nothing there that looks much 
like “an animal’?! Well, we go on until we get to 
“ thors °—“ horse’; ah! there it is. 

It is all very well to be entertained by these puzzles, 
and to pass a pleasant evening in solving or making 
them, but if you can add instruction to amusement, do. ' 
When concealing anything, let it be something worth 
finding. Geographical names are good for such use, as 
it tends to fix the names and location of places in the 
mind. Rare birds, beasts, flowers, or plants, are useful, 
as they have a tendency to send those who make or who 
try to solve the puzzle to books of reference. Now, 
search the following sentences for the hidden words. 

HIDDEN COUNTIES IN OHIO. 


. That is a very dark emerald. 

It is trimmed in an elegant manner. 

I have found it difficult to make all ends meet. 
He sat down on a log and began to whistle. 
Iam going away next week. 

. Take care, that is a pretty cross dog! 

. I met Flora in the street. 


HIDDEN DEITIES, 


. Pretty roses. 
What a large aurte : 

. | owe you ten dollars. 

Shall I not pay you now? 

Better late than never. 

Tobacco must be pretty cheap. 

I had some in a basket. 

. It is neither ornamental nor useful. 


22 SP OT 69 20 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 
SyNCOPATIONS.—1. Pine, pie. 2. Bread, brad. 8. Cord, 
cod. 4. Pearl, — 5. Stream, steam, 6. Horse, hose. 7%. 
Rood, rod. 8. re, 


DovuBLE AOCROSTICS. 2.—J—acobini-—-C 
1—A— Imon —D A—- w -— 
F— uchsi —A Cc— hil —I 
R— ahwa —Y K— ora —N 
I— nconsisten—T S— mel —T 
_ air —O O— rinoc —O 
A— gai —N N— inetee -N 


NuMERICAL Entema.— And he that overcometh and 
keepeth my works unto the end, to him will I give power 
over the nations, and he shall rule them with a rod of iron. 

ANAGRAMS,—1. Encroachments. 2. Interlocutor. 8. Acro- 
batic. 4. Inaugural. 5. Manufacturers. 6. Cultivators. 7. 
Vouchers. 8, Reconciles. 9. Interpenetrated. 10. Championed. 

Puzzux, No. 1.—London., 

PosITIVES AND COMPARATIVES.—1. Show, shower. 2. But, 


butter. 3. Ring, wringer. 4. Ode,odor. 5. Stag, stagger. 
6. Flow, flower. : 
Puzz.EX, No. 2. Diagonal. 
HANNAH 
F} o 8 E PH HORACE. 
(A. L. 8. sends 15 different, 
2 & Mf a x 4 but correct answers to this 
EUGENE puzzle.) 
Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to T. M. Clark, G.B., J. 
Ww. B. V., “Nutmeg,” W. J.F., Oriole, 8. 8. D., Belle, 


Jimmie, ‘Mrs, L. L., and E. 


GUTTTTTSUTATTRTTOT ITTY 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Bow 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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A Wery Puzzling Puzzle. 

Mr. W. ¥. W., Bucks Co., Pa., sends usa puzzle, which 
he had worked overa long time, and could not make out. 
As it belongs to Aunt Sue’s Department, we sent the puz- 

. zle to her; to our sur- 
prise she returned it 
with “I give it up,” or 
words to that effect. Of 
course, if she could’nt 
make it out, it must be 
more difficult than such 
things usually are, and 
we follow her advice 
and print it for others 
to try at. If it has puz- 
zled Aunt Sue, it is 
hardly likely that you 
youngsters can master 
it—still you can try, 
and we put it in your columns so that you can ask 
your older brothers and sisters, and others to- try at it. 
To make the puzzle, take a piece of stiff paper or card, 
of any convenient size, and exactly square. Then care- 
fally mark eight equal divisions on each side, and rule 
across ; this will divide the square into 64 small squares, 
asin fig. 1. New cut the piece as shown by the heavy 
lines in fig. 1; first divide it in two unequal parts by cut- 
ting across three squares from the bottom. Draw a line 
across from corner to corner of the lower piece. and cut 
itin two there. Then cut the upper piece in halves, as 


ere 








Fig. 1.—SQUARE. 





Fig. 2.—PARALLELOGRAM. 


shown by the heavy line, taking care to get it exact by 
counting the squares. Your large square will now be in 
four pieces, which, put together as it was at first, has 8 
squares on a side, or 8X8=64 squares in all. Now put 
the pieces together to form a parallelogram as in fig. 2, 
and if the work has been nicely done, you will find the 
smali squares will ali match. Count them, 5x 13=65. 
Now where does the other square come from? That’s 
the puzzle. No doubt those whe are expert in geometry 
can make it out. Let us hear from them. 

em yaa a 

My Pet Birds. 
BY J. H. P., FRANKLIN, N. Y. 

Two years agoin June, a mother robin built a nest in 
a low evergreen, a few feet from the house, wisely judg- 
ing that there she would not be molested by her worst 
enemy, the crow. Having occasion to pass close to the 
tree several times a day, and observing that she did not 
seem to be frightened, I began to take liberties with her, 
with the idea of seeing how near I could get to her. 
By slow and gentle movements I approached her nest, 
laid my hand upon her back, thrust my fingers under her 
wings, and felt the eggs. She was at first greatly fright- 
ened, but after a few days, by frequent handling, she be- 
came go gentle that I could put worms and bugs into her 
mouth, and even lift her off the nest, though she would 
not let me bear her away more than a foot or two, before 
she would jump back upon the nest again. 

As the little ones increased in size, the old robin found 
it necessary to spend almost her whole time in hunting 
food for her little family of four, and consequently could 
spend but little time upon the nest. Yet in the middle 
of the afternoon, as the sun poured its heat down be- 
tween the trees directly upon the nest, she would invari- 
ably return to it and cover her little ones until the friend- 
ly shadow of the next tree moved over and reached 
them and the shelter of her wings was no longer need- 
ed. And again, when it rained, she would extend her 
wings over the sides of the nest, so that nota drop of 
water could fall within. How did she know that the sun 
and rain would injure her babies ? How was she taught 
wo protect them from the heat and wet? 

Soon after the old robin commenced sitting upon her 
eggs. a little sparrow came and made a nest in the same 
tree. only about eighteen inches from the robin’s nest. 
Asa rule, a sitting bird will not allow another bird to 
intrude in this way, but the sparrow selected the densest 
part of the tree in which to build her nest, which was 
completely hidden from view by overhanging branches. 
The two birds therefore had no reason to quarrel, for 
they did not know of each other’s presence. The little 
sparrow was even more gentle than the robin, she would 
allow me to handle her as often as I chose, and would 
readily take from my fingers almost any kind of food I 
gave her, such as Indian pudding, boiled potato, bread, 
cake, meat, and worms of various kinds. When digging 
ip my garden, I used to find cut-worms, which I careful- 
ly saved for my sparrow. A small cut-worm she would 











swallow while sitting upon the nest, but when I gave her 
a large worm, she would take it and fly off upon the 
ground, and then seizing it by the head, whip it right 
and left with great violence, until she had reduced its 
bulk, and then swallow it. If I gave her an angleworm, 
or a May-beetle, she would take it, and flying away a rod 
or two, drop it upon the ground, and then return to the 
nest. One day, finding a small green worm, I carried it 
to her, and I was well repaid for my trouble by seeing 
her rise up and drop it into one of the little mouths be- 
neath. It seemed strange to me that, while she would 
eat heartily almost any kind of vegetable food I gave 
her, she would never give a particle of it to her children 
—for the reason, I suppose, that she regarded small 
worms more suitable food for baby sparrows. At length 
both the robins and the sparrows, getting too big for 
their nests, flew away, and I saw them no more. 

The next (last) year the old robin returned, and built 
a new nest in another evergreen close by, but higher up 
among the branches. By placing a step-ludder under the 
tree, however, I could easily reach her, amd I found her 
as tame and gentle as the year before. If she returns 
again next June, as I hope she will, I intend to study 
her habits and instincts more closely, and if I learn any- 
thing new respecting her, I will report. 

rm i ee Ie 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 

Dotim.—Yes, I can give you a very ‘‘simple pattern 
for working babies’ flannel petticoats,” and one quite 
effective and pretty. See figure 1. Scallop the edge with 
semi-circles, about as large as No. 70 cotton-spool would 
make; you can mark them with a pencil. Then rule. 
very lightly, four straight lines just above the scallops at 
A, B, Cand D. Incase you do not know how to make 
the feather-stitch needed for the A and D lines, I have 
given you a hint of the process in figure 2. Be careful to 
bring out the point of your needle on the pencil-line with 
every stitch. You can mark the vandyked line (which is 
to be chain-stitched) with the corner of a square card. 
When this line is finished, you can very easily mark the 
required dot in each point. The pattern without the 
scallop may be worked at the dop of the hem. 

In case you ever have to join a false hem on to a skirt 





Fig. 1.—DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 


to lengthen it, a line of feather-stitch may be worked 
over the joining to hide it. With feather-stitch, chain- 
stitch, and worked dots, you can make many pretty pat- 


terns. (See figs. 83and4.) A 
simple way to get the pat- 
tern of a scallop is, to drawa 
circle, around your spool at 
each end of your card (see fig. 
5), then draw straight lines 
from one circle to the other 
at the top and bottom. Now 
move your spool along, let- 
ting it lap a little bit (unless 
you want a deeper scallop), 
and draw your pencil around 
it. When you have reached 
the end of your card, draw a 
straight line (as A in fig. 5) 
near the edge, and cut up to 
it between your scallops, as 
shown by the black portion 
in figure 5. Use Corticelli’s embroidering silk, letter 
F. Linen floss (or white single zephyr worsted) looks 
very well, washes better, and is less expensive than silk. 





Fig. 2. —FEATHER STITCH. 





Fig. 3.—PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 


GERTRUDE B. asks: “* Will you please tell me the dif- 
ference between cocoa and chocolate,”—Both are from 





the seeds of the Cacao tree of South and Central America, 
which is very different from the Cocoa-nut tree. The 


Chahta hig Reh ghghghe 
Kh hgh hahahahaha 
co Moho Me Ke Key 
gigi gE aE 





Fig. 4.—ANOTHER PATTERN. 


Cacao tree rarely grows taller than 15 feet, and it bears 
fruit or pods about the size and shape of a common cu- 
cumber ; these contain from 50 to 100 seeds, much the 
size and shape of an almond meat, surrounded by a pulp. 
The pods are buried in the earth, or covered in close tuhs 
for a while, until the pulp has fermented, after which the 
seeds are taken out, exposed to the sun for several days, 
when they are ready to use er to send to other countries. 
Great quantities of these seeds, cocoa beans as they are 
called, are imported, and various preparations are made 
from them. Like coffee, they must first be roasted, be- 
fore they are used, bnt they are not browned so much 








Fig. 5.—HOW TO MAKE A SCALLOP, 


as coffee. When roasted, the thick skin or husk of the 


‘ beans is very brittle, and this is broken and separated 


from the kerne]. These husks are sold as ‘‘ cocoa-shells ” 
in this country, and as ‘‘ miserable ’ in England, and are 
used by the poorer people. The kernel itself, coarsely 
broken, and ofted mixed with the husks, is sold here as 
‘cracked cocoa,” and in England as “nibs.” All the 
articles called chocolate, and some with other names, are 
made by grinding the kernels. These contain about half 
their weight of a kind of fat,and when ground in a stone 
mili of proper form, and which is kept warm, the cocoa 
kernels grind up toa smooth paste, which is put into 
molds, where it hardens, and this is pure choéolate. It 
is, however, rarely pure. Commonly half their weight 
of sugar is added to the beans, and vanilla is pnt in to 
flavor. This isthe kind of chocolate that-many like to 
eat. Then some chocolate is mixed with starch or flour, 
to make it cheaper, and of course-this is a fraud. Various 
faricy names are given to different preparations of the 
cocoa bean, such as “Soluble Cocoa,” “ Homeopathic 
Chocolate,” ‘‘ Broma,” and others. In general, “‘ cocoa” 
is the name for the whole or merely crushed bean, while 
chocolate is the proper one for those forms in which it is 
ground into a paste. . 

Auice.—The term, “‘ carnival,” is the name of a festi- 
val, especially celebrated in Catholic countries, during 
the week before Lent, It is derived from the Latin 
“carni,”’ an inflection of carno, meaning flesh, and “‘vale”’ 
farewell. It means, really, ‘good-bye to roast beef,” 
meat being prohibited food during the lenten season, 

“Ww. J. W.”—Your enigma is excellent, but a little ab- 
struge. I must take some liberties with it if I publish it. 


ee ooo 
A Spring Day in the Country. 


“Spring !—When is it spring? ’"—The answer to this 
would depend upon where the boy or girl lived; we all 
know when it is spring with ws, but eur division of the 
seasons will not answer at all for those who live at the 
other side of the equator, for there the seasons are re- 
versed. We call March, April, and May, the spring 
months, but in England spring begins in February, and 
summer in May. Then astronomers have a spring of 
their own; their spring begins at what is called the 
vernal equinox, March 2ist, when the days and nights 
are equal in all parts of the world. If we call April the 
first spring month, we come very near to the astronomical 
spring. Our young friends who live in Florida and other 
far southern places, and those whoare in California, have 
well nigh forgotten about spring, it came 80 long ago, 
while this paper will reach some far northern children, 
who are just watching for butter-cups and dandelions, 
and other early flowers. Though May is the last of the- 
spring months, as we generally divide the seasons, it 
will be to many of our little folks the first one in which 
out-door play can really be enjoyed. March with its 
bluster, April with its showers, and often long, cold 
rains, both prepare the way for May, and even a good 
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NOTICE. 

With twenty years’ experience in the 
Clothing Business, many important facts 
have been discovered and practically de- 
veloped. One of the most important of 
which we have brought to perfection, is 
the accuracy and promptness with which 
we can fill orders, not only in the imme- 
diate vicinity of New York, but from 
any part of the country, and to the gen- 
eral eral satisfaction of all our customers ; as 
respects good fit, quality, and price.— 
Our stock is unsurpassed in every par- 
ticular and in every department. We 
buy direct from the manufacturers, sav- 
ing all profits that of necessity must be 
paid in buying through second or third 
parties. In so doing we are enabled to 
sell at actual wholesale prices. We make 
every article we sell, and doing an ex- 
tensive business, are enabled to sell at a 
small profit. It has been a long and 
earnest study with us, how to give our 
customers the most benefit, and now we 
say ‘‘ Eureka.”—[2% Parties desiring 
anything in the way of Clothing, are re- 
quested to write us, stating about what 
price they wish to pay, and we will 
promptly send samples and full rules for 
self-measurement.—Orders furnished by 
express, and permission given for exami- 
nation. [@3~ Give us a trial, and prove 
the truth of our statements. 

Foote & RicHarpson, Clothiers, 
Amerie ifing. ¢ 245 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW AND WONDERFUL FRUIT. 
The Diospyros Kaki, from Japan. 


This truly delicious and valuable fruit has been success- 
fully introduced into California, and to a limited extent into 
this State, where it will ripen thor guehly. Cite ek no more 
care than the apple or peach. Sizeo t, that of a fair 
sized orange. For trees ind seeds, or trodes, iving full 
particulars, and testimonials from Admiral Row gers, Prof. 
Asa Gray, &c., address 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS, Flushing, Long Island. 


Black Bass for tg § ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze e aurkeye per’ 's and Hen’s eg, 

inseason. Jerse 6.0 and Corswolde, 

at low prices. Ac dress CLIFT “Myotis Bridge, Ct. 




















ATCHES 


At present prices are the best investment that can be made, 
as you get full value for your money. 

We send single WALTHAM WATCHES to all parts of the 
country, no matter how remote, without the slightest risk to 
the purchaser. Write for our Price List, which gives full 
particulars and describes all the various grades of Gold and 
Silver Watches, all of which are warranted by special 
certificate. 

When you write mention American Agriculturist. 


Adaress 


HOWARD & CO., 


222 5th Ave., New York. 


Dealers and all who buy to sell again need not write to us 
for we make no discounts whatever, and only care to sell 
watches to those who wear them. We sell a single watch 
just as low as we would a dozen. 


FINE TEAS. 


This is a combination of connie to supply the con- 
pana. Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY, 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our im: 
portations,) which will enable us to supply them with Teas 
at prices lower than have ever been known, and of those 
fine qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only 
in large cities and among the very wealthy. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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FOWLER’S PATENT 


“ECONOMY” 
Iron Feeder & Water Dish. 


We take our food and drink from Fowler's ee Dish, 


80 clean end wholesome. 











Three sizes, for all ages, from chicks to full grown fowls. 
Keeps food or water clean, no chance for waste, and cannot 
be overturned.—No poultry-house or run is complete with- 
out a set of these dishes. 

Send for Circular. Agents can make money selling them, 


Address, SANFORD & KELLOGG, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Room 4, No. 337 Chapel St.,. New Haven, Conn. 


MONEY IN POULTRY. 


A Handsome Income can be 

ed by hatching eggs and —_ poultry 

by means of horse manure a Cen- 

tennial and several Gold Mevals, ay 9 12 Di- 

plomes: have been awarded to Prot COR- 

No. 7 Warren Street, New York. 

‘Testimonials and pee sent on — 

of 8 cent stamp. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Brown Leghorns......... esecses sonougegeeals 18... +4 
Fiypeowth fod 


Sto 1s the anhet atrains. an Food and Vi cig 
ee _ Found arial mail, 40 ata 
a i D Dover re Si 


Gas sO HATCHING. — — High-class, ss, Tigra 
bred etek only—Light and Dark Brahmas; and 
parrtége ¢ Cochins ; Silver-laced and 
r setting. Prepaymentrequired. MAG 
FAIRSE VICE, 1 Montclair Ave., Newark, N, J. 

















COOK EVAPORATOR 


The BEST and only standard 
machines, 

aes a ge AT 125 
TE FAIRS. 

enka Modal at Centen- 

nial Exhibition. 
Over 44,000 Sold. 
Safe, Reliable, Economical. 


Cane Sitwers can’t Afford to Risk Crops 
With light, weak, unfinished mills, liable to break in the 
midst of the season. They can’t afford to WASTE crops with 
mills that don’t press out ALL the juice, or evaporators that 
make syrup and sugar UNFIT FOR ay ne and too little in 
proportion to the labor and fuel they require. 


BLYMYER Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 0 


Cane Mills and Evaporators, Steam Engines, Threshers, 
Bells. Descriptive circulars and prices, free on application. 


A GENTS BEST CHANC CE.—Sell the Atna Heater. 
A new and complete heater, attachable to ordinar 
oil lamps, or sold wit a complete. Light and heat. 
Price low. Very saleable and desirable. Good for the camp, 
the sick room, the nursery. For ironing, making coffee. A 
thousand uses. Agents doing splendidly. Some now want- 
ed for New England, New York, 2 Pennsylvania. Address 
a Heater Co., P. 0. Box 3920, New York City. 


AME FOWL. Red Irish Setters, 

and Carrier wigeone, bred and_ ship "Ere by J. C. 
CooP. Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ir land, win- 
ner of a Medals at Paris and N k; also Thor- 
oughbred Hounds, Beagles, oak other “Done J. ©. C. can 
likewise select Sheep, Cattle, and Horses for clients, 
having had long and ‘arge expert ence in them. 











Victor Cane Milk 
AND 





rooaee x a ht and Dark Brahmas, a Pree Cochi: 
Bs ite Leghorns. Pedigree and Prem m Birds, 
Eg: strom ¢ tne enbove 6 pe r 13, care’ go Ay y+ can 
a ie sittings = amy Imporied B.B.R. G. Bantam, "t 
be heat. ASE, Canisteo, Steuben Co., 

ureb a Chester White, Berkshire — Tort 

shire Scotch, Skye, and ad. ehep. herd pups, Poultry an 
Pigeons, all of the finest pores strains, and for 
by Francis Morris, Morton 1, Co. Pa. Send for circular. 

FRANCIS MORKIS, P.O. Box 2292, Philadelphia. 


HITE yy ACE BLACK SPANISH, $3 opmck 
Kegs 2 Ps er gozens ET eee $5, pac! A a —, care. 
pe Vax Va sts ° Rab- 





— 








Poultry, 25 f Pigeons, and ee 
eee for Cirenlar. Orders shipped pm 
treo d4135 Premi iums at at 5 Fairs 187 
WM. MORLIS WENVELL, 443 Madison Ave, re ie AS 


GGS FOR HATCHING from - 
—— Rocks, and Light Brahmas. Price Pexin Ducks, Pry 
Plym Cig Rocks and. Light No 
stock ty sell until September, No circulars. Write for what 
you want. Address A. MERRILL, Meadville, Pa 


PEKIN DUCK and BROWN LEGHORN 


Eggs, at prices to suit the hard times. tent for my circular 
bel ore purchasing cle elsewhere. Addre 
N LEWIS, Scarlet’s Mill, Pa, 


Brown Leghorns a Specialty. 
a ale 7 tte s. Send stam fr 
Pricelist. BANKS, Mount Kiseo, N. 
EIN DUC KSt - r doz.), Java Games. 
and White Guinens apf es Oe 15). Add with 
stamp E. vs ON, Westerly, R. I. 


Toss — ng oo fowls ond excellent 
layers, will do we #48 eet f Pure Brown 
Leghorns, as for $3) from it PFnbepa Sew Haven, Ct. 


























S. B, PARSONS & SONS, of the Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y,, 


Offer a very large and rare variety of ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES and HEDGE PLANTS at VERY LOW PRICES, 


suited to the times. RHODODENDRONS, beautiful both in foliage and flower. 


GHENT AZALEAS, and MAGNOLIAS, in very large variety, can be furnished 


in good grafted plantsat $1 each—-ac GREAT REDUCTION /rom former rates. ROSES, CHINESE AZA LEAS, and CAMELLIAS are offered in large quantity 


and variety, and of very thrifty growth. Well known hardy DECIDUOUS TREES can be furnished at 50 to 75 


The followin mpeaut 1 and rarely seen varieties of 


DECIDU ee a be furnish- 
ed 0 cane a afi cae Do 
Purple Beech. Eagle Claw Maple. 
Weeping Beech. peanediets Purple Maple. 
Cut-] paved Beech. ’ 
Purple Birch. Varbegatedt Oak. 
Weeping Birch. Pyramidal Oak. 
Cut-leaved Birch. Chinese ress. 

rlet Horsechestnut. American Weeping Cypress. 
American Weeping Willow. Silver Linden. 
Kilmarnock do. New Yellow-barked Linden. 
Purple Hazel. Purple Elm. 
os Judas Tree. Pyramidal Elm. 








ell known hard S SHRUBS can be 
pm .¥. dat 35 a, oe DECIDUOU 8 U 
The followin more rare and beautiful varieties can be 
oa at 50 cents each: 
le Berberry. Hydrangea, calteaved 
Dan he cneorum paniculata, 
Eleagnus,Japan§ilyer-leaved,Dwerf Horse Chestnut, 














Exochorda gran ndiflora. Double Chinese Plum. 
Variegated-leaved Althea. “rath far Sumac. 
Spirsea arizfolia. Stuartia pentagynia. 

“ opuli folia aurea. Lilac Emodii. 
New Japan Snowball. Josikea, 
Weigela Lavallii. Rho dotypus Kerrioides. 


(All the above at 50 cents each.) 





The best EVERGREEN TREES, good ed a 
of the following varities are offered at a Dollar eac’ 
Weeping Spruce. Weeping Juniper. 

Dwarf Spruce. Glaucous Juniper. 

Conical Spruce. Venusta Juniper. 

Oriental ruce, wont ing Silver Fir. 

Creeping rbor Vite lmann’s Silver Fir. 
Golden — Arbor Vitee. Nobili Silver Fir. 





Stone Pi van Ses teens ge 

Dwarf White Pine. oid en 

Dwarf Scotch Pine. Fernlike Retinospora. 

Golden Yew. Pyramidal Arbor Vite, 

Erect Yew. Golden Arbor ang 
Vervaine’s Golden Arbor Vitex, 








cents each. 


The following good HEDGE PLANTS are offered at 
the low rate of ten dollars per 1 


Evergreen Thorn. Japan ince. And yo shrubs 
California Privet. Arbor Vite. { in variety. 

For the new JAPANESE PLANTS, some of which 
are not grown elsewhere, either in this country or in. Eu- 
rope, see the Catalogue. 


The JAPANESE DWARF MAPLES, beaut'ful 
for their richly colored foliage and lace-like leaves, can be 
furnished at $1.50 to $5 each. 

CATALOGUES sent FREE, and all articles 
delivered FREE toany public conyeyance 
in New York City. 


FLUHSING is one hour from New York City; and car- 
riages at the Flushing depot will take visitors to the 
IsISSENA NURSERIES, free of charge, e 
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Farmers, Grow Roots and Save 
your Hay. 
SEEDS FOR ROOT CROPS. 


Do not overlook the great importance of having an abun- 
dant supply of Roots for feeding Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Swine during winter. 

The following varieties have been selected from _the 
choicest stock and cultivation, and can not be excelled. 
Mailed post-paid upon receipt of Price: 














oz. 402. Ib. 
arrot—Bliss improved Long Orange......... 15c. 40c. $1.25 
eets —Lane’s Improved Imperial Sugar...... 10 30 1.00 
66 angel Wurzel, Mammoth LongRed..10 30 1.00 
“ gel Wurzel, Golden Tankard......10 30 1.00 
66 angel Wurzel, Prize Yellow Globe..10 30 1.00 
6 angel Wurzel, Orange Globe......... 10 1.00 











30 

One pound extra will be added for every 5 lbs. ordered. 
Circulars giving a full description of the above varieties, 
mailed free to all applicants. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Gardener’s Almanac 
and Abridged Catalogue.—136 pages. Embraces 
a Monthly Calendar of Operations, and a price list ofall the 
leading Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
profusely illustrated, with brief directions for their cul- 
ture. 10 Cents. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O. Box 5712. 34 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Early Peabody 


SWEET POTATOES. 


We shall be prepared to furnish PLANTS ONLY of 
this new variety on the Ist June next. Orders can be sent 
now, which will be executed in rotation.—See March Ag7i- 
culturist, p.99. Plants per 100, $1.50. If sent by mail, ‘5c. 
additional for postage and packing. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John Street, New York. 


ATOMIZER. 


The only method of applying Paris Green cheaply and 
effectually. Perfect prevention from Potato Bugs at a cost 
not exceeding $3.00 per acre for whole season. Sprinkles 
both sides of every leaf. Send for Circular. THE NEW 
YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St.,N.Y. Also new Double 
Mold Potato Plow, Nishwitz Harrow, Adamant Plow, &c. 


Be ready for: Potato Bugs 


by getting the article for applying Paris green which the 
Am. Agriculturist, Aug. No., says is “ one of the best they 
have seen, and one which seems to meet all the require- 
ments of safety to the operator, ease of application, low 
cost of apparatus, and economy of material.” Price $1.00. 
Agenis wanted in every town. Price-list of Seeds and Pota- 
toes free. DAVID R. WOOD, Morrisville, Vt. 


ROOTS GARDEN MANUAL 


for 1877, contains all about the General Management 
of the Market Garden, [oot Crops, the itchen 
Garden, and the Flower Garden. Sent for 10 cts., 
which will be allowed on the first order tor seeds. 

62 VPiants in their season. 

Fresh crop of Turnip seeds in July. gg 

















Address J. B. ROUT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 
THE ALBANY SEED STORE **‘tss:"°* 


PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, Successors to 





eis + 


Reliable Seed by Mail, Send address on 1 postal 
card for our illustrated catalogne. % pages, 259 illustrations. 
State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SWEET CORN SEED 


To Sow for Fodder, Better than any other 
variety of Corn. 
D. C. BRAINARD, 





Address 

Shaker Secdsman, Mount Lebanon, N. Y. 

Also every Variety of Seeds required 
for the Carden. 





‘FOR LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


Address E, J, P, BAUMANN, Rahway, N, J, 


WE SELL 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN, 


WANTED BY 
Market Gardeners and Florists. 
Monthly wholesale list free on application. 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








Moreton Farm Seeds, 


Harris’ American Yellow Globe Mangel 
Wurzel.—I have grown my own Mangel Warzel seed for 
several yerrs—selecting a few of the very best and choicest 
bulbs annually, from many thousand bushels. It is such 
seed as is rarely, if ever, offered for sale. It is what the 
seed-growers call “stock seed,’ and costs at least three 
times as much to raise it as the best of ordinary seed. I can 
confidently recommend it. Price 75 cents a lb.; 41bs. for 
$2.50. Sent, pre-paid by mail. 101bs., or over, by express, 
at 50 cents per pound. 

Yellow Danvers Onion Seed.—from carefully 
s lected onions. The growth of 1876. Price $1.50 per Ib. ; 
4 lbs. for $5.00. Sent, pre-paid, by mail. 

Seed Potatoes.—EarLy VERMON', BROWNELL’s BEAU- 
vy, and THORBURN’s LaTE Losk, five dollars per bbl. 

Six-rowed Barley for Seed.—Four dcllars per bbl, 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N, Y. 








The Largest, Best, and most Prolific. 

Matures early, and yields over 100 Bushels shelled Corn 
pet fate. Best —— ——s MeL ; F beew) win ee % 
peck. 50c. per 1b.. post-paid. See atalogue 
free. BEST SEEDS AT LOWEST PRICES. 6 
Sample Pkts. farm seeds free for two 3c. stamps. 

. BENSON & BURPEE, 

Seed Warehouse, 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed for 
1877 will be ready by January, and sent free to all who ap- 
ply ; Customers of last season need not write for it. 1 offer 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent 
out by any seed-house in America, a large portion of which 
were grown on my six seed farms. Printed directions 
for cultivation on every parcel. All seed sold 
from my establishment warranted to be both fresh and true 
to name; so far that should it prove otherwise, I will refill 
the order gratis. As the original introducer of the Hubbard 
and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a 
score of other new vegetables, I invite the patronage of all 
who are anxious to have their seed fresh, 
true, and of the very best strain. NEW 
VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


Cataiogue of New, Rare, and 
Beautiful Plants, 


will he ready in Feh.—with a Colored plate of the NEW 
STRIPED ROSE, Beauty zenwood, A 
Hybrid Tea, of a most distinct and novel kind. The ground 
tint is a lovely golden yellow, darker than, but after the 
style of. Madame Falcot, each petal being distinctly striped, 
and flaked with a bright carine, as often seen in the colora- 
tion of some Tulips, the buds, before expanding, heing bold- 
ly and beautifully marked with crimson. Delicately sweet. 
It is impossible to convey by description the marking and 
beauty of this charming Rose. 

** A Rose of golden-yellow, striped and flaked with scarlet 
or vermilion sounds like a dream or a fairy tale; it is, 
nevertheless, a reality.”—H. Curtis, in THE GARDEN. 

Free to all my customers—to others price 10 cts.—a plain 
copy free. ashington City, D.C. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


and kindred topics treated in a manner of interest to every 
lover of flowers, in Reot’s Garden Manual for 1877. 
Sent for 10 cents. which amount will be allowed on first 
order for seeds. Ready Dec, Ist 














J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ils, 


Prickly Comtfrey, 


This new fodder plant is said to produce fr 
tons per acre. See Am. Agriculturist for January: a 
Price of sets per doz., 75c.; per 100, $4.00; per 1,000, $30.00." 


Golden Millet. 


(ALSO CALLED GERMAN.) $2 per Bushel, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


P. O. Box 376, 189 & 191 Water st, 








BY MAIL FREE OF POSTAGE. 





They speak their own praise wherever planted 


4@-Tue Attention or MARKET GARDENERS 
AnD PRIVATE FAMILIES ts PARTICULARLY REQUEST- 
ED. LANDRETHS’ RURAL REGISTER 
AND ALMANAC, containtnc CATALOGUE ann 
PRICES, MAILED WITHOUT CHARGE TO APPLICANTS, 


David Landreth & Sons, 
FOUNDED 1784, Philadelphia. 


THE LILY NURSERY, 


CHENT, (BELCIUM.) 

J. VANDER SWAELMEN’S English Trade Catalogue for 
1877 is now ready, (wholesale and retail,) containing de- 
scriptively the choicest new, rare, and beautiful Lilies 
Azaleas, Camellias, Rhododendrons, Palms, Ornamental 
Plants, Winter and Spring-flowering Plants, etc., etc. Can 
be had gratis and post-free on application. 

N.B.—Two-cent Postal Cards may circulate. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Also Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale rates 
yer? low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large Planters, 
Send stamp for Descriptive List. Price List free, 

. Ss HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSE BULBS, 


Superior Size and Quality. 














First Quality Large Flowering Bulbs, 
Second Quality Flowering Bulbs, 3.00 
A few hundred EXTRA Large Bulbs, 1.00 5.00 
Dwarf Pearl, Ist quality Flowering Bulbs, 1.50 10.00 
If sent by Mail 25 cents per dozen ExTRA. 
MILLER & HAYES, 
5,774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 

Send for Catalogue No. 6 with ee sage gga sed two 
hundred and sixty-four collections of five, fifteen, and twenty 
plants each, your choice for one dollar. Address 

ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA OF 
European Larch and Evergreen Trees. 


Roth Seedling and Transplanted. All grown from seeds on our 
own grounds, and better and cheaper than imported stock, 
European Larch and Evergreen Tree Seeds, 

By the ounce, pound, or 100 pounds. Send for Cataiogue. 
ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Ill. 


Osage Orange Plants, 


Of prime quality and very cheap. -Special rates bv the 10.000 

and upwards. A full assortment of HEDGE PLANTS. 

For price lists address A. HANCE £; SON 
Nurserymen & Florists, Red Bank, Wy. J. 


RARE AND EXQUISITE 
JAPANESE MAPLES 


At Reduced Prices. 
Also, a_ full collection _ of 
Hardy Trees rubs. 
Specialties made of Rhododen- 
drons, Roses, Hardy and Green- 
house Azaleas, Magnolias, Fruit 
Trees, Ferns, and all the best 


Doz. 100 1,000 
$ .75 $4.00 $30.00 
50 20.00 














KISSENA 





novelties 

Catalogues free, and visits 
to the Nurseries at KIssENA 
solicited. 


S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 
Fivsuinea, L. I., N. Y. 


NURSERIES. 








Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for cirewtar 
and samples. 


CG, Jy FAY, Camden, N.J, 
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KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 


GREAT OFFERS! 


MORE LIBERAL OFFERS WERE NEVER MADE than the following: {#" WE WILL SEND BY MAIL, posi pall, 
SAFE CARRIAGE GUARANTEED. 


20 herabay sos Be Plants for $1.10. 


p 8, 1¢ 1 Abutilon 
3 a 1 Salvia a ww 1 Tuberose, 
S eeoas 3 Oxyaamsnennmane 1 Dahlia, 
poe ee 1 ‘Ageratum, ’ 2 Basket Plants, 


1 Geranium, 
WITH DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING. 


8 Grape Vines for $1.10 
S ren berries, four varieties, for $1, 10. 


30 3 Paeboerr 8 ‘Ctiolee Flower Seeds, * 

1 Dozen ine Assorted Verbenas for 50 cents. 
_ Geraniums for $1.00. 

Coleus 

Basket Plants, 50. 


1 “ “ “ 
1 “ “ “ 


See list in Catalogue. Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits. Flowers, and Seeds, containing full directions for cultivation 
will be sent to all, free of charge, who send their address. No order filled for less than $1 


J. F. GRIMES, Box 115, Pittebutkh: Pa. 





P pnt rs 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 

Send your address for our new Catalogue of Roses, 
oe and Vegetable plants, Roots, Bulbs, &c., sent 
on receipt of Postal Card request. 

FINEST PANSIES_IN U. 8S. 

Full FS eblo uberose Bulbs, very large, 
now ready. Wc. cach 3 60e. f 

German seed of my own selection while in Ger- 
many, Holland, France, &c., in August last. 

German Pansy Seed—14 varieties, all choicest, 
at 25c. per packet. 

Buyers of $12 of Seed or Plants, or both, from our Cat- 
alogue, get American Agriculturist ‘as premium for one year, 
tlantic and Pacific Telegraph Offices in the Houses. 


SUGAR MAPLE, 10 to 18 ft. 
1 500 1,000 Nor te I do. 8 to 10 ft. 
3 ‘Am. Arbor Vitee, 4 0 ft. 
Norway «und Hetalock Spruce, 4 to 15 ft. 
Scotch and American Pine, 4 to 15 ft. 
Evergreen Hedge Plants in Met § 
Fine ve ee ul ‘Trees a fe Prin 
J.V. DEVENTER, Princeton, N. J. 


q 500,000 Fruit. 250,000 Evergreen. 
, : ‘RE K 500,000 Greenhouse, 
Bedding Plants, etc. Three Cat- 
alogues Free. 23d Year. 400 Acres, 13 Greenhouses. 
STORRS, HARRISON & CQ., Painesville, Lake’Co., Ohio. 


LOOK AT THIS,—100 Choice Bedding 











This pelde 








good for | Plants tor $5.00, Well grown, healthy » andof 
April, the best varieties. 50 for $2.50. Fo ‘otatoes, 
May, oud Bulbs, &c., see April No. of Apriculuriet. 
e. We ite for Ch hare wanted and get my prices. 
‘Address B. JENNINGS, Florist, Southport, Conn. 
CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for house ao song ae 
sent by mail, free 
Send stamp fori rit 
Address L. B. C ASE, Richmond, Inde 


Hardy Plants. 


Everybody wants them, as they donot have to be renewed 
each year, like other plants. Collections by mail at $1.00, 
$2.00, $3.00, and $5.00, to any part of the country. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, which is sent free by 

WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


SiVines Aj , Raspberry, Bigekherry plants, Corrente. Grape 
i 





Vines, Asparagus roots, Peach trees, &c. nd for Price 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, fen Jersey. 





Strawberry Plants 


By the (00, 1,000, or 10,000. 
NARCH OF THE Wien ene Downing, 


MO 

Col. Chene ucunda, tive eazeoky, Set 

Boyden WILSON ALBANY, tle ee. tise 
EAT AMERICAN, (Cu mberland, Triumph, 

Duchess, Capt. J gk, waren Prouty’s mece- 

ling, Kerr’s Prolific, Sterling, and neariy twenty 

other NEW \v A dexcri, sine catalogue muiled ail 


applicants. 


varieties. 
A. HA . 
Nurserymen & Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


100 000 Strawberry Plants for $100. Good plants. No 
+) extra charges, See p. 114, March No. J.S. Collins. 


A NEW RASPBERRY, 


. The ““New Rechelle.” 


néving a fine stock of this wonderful Raspberry, I now 
offer it to the public for the first time. It is hardy, a strong, 
healthy grower, and will produce more than twice as much 
fruit as any other known variety. . Fruit large. of good fla- 
vor, and bears carriage well. Well rooted tips $6.00 per doz. 
One year transplanted, $10.00 per doz, A discount to the 
trade. Send for a circular. 

Ss. P. PE oo ah 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 











Mg 9 The Best, at low rates to suit the times, 
PLANTS e Inclose a letter stamp for our ane, 

= Illustrated Catalogue for 1877, 
AND and address 


SEEDS! THE BELLEVUE NURSERY 00,, 


Paterson, New Jersey. 


Hot-Bed Plants and Small Fruits 


for the Vegetable Garden. Tomato, Cauliflower, etc. Low- 
est deal Will a plants. Circular free. Sweet 
Pota nd Late e Plants specialties. 

W sand ‘Albany Strawberry p bate, $4.00 per 1,000. 


B. P. DAVENPORT, Saline, Mich. 


Beecher Baskets. 








Hl! 


Hy AL 





QUART. 


PINT. 
PATENTED DECEMBER 17, 1872. 








VENEER ct GASKETS: Patented May 3 May 31. 1864. 
For circular of description, &c., addre: 
THE BEECHER BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn. 


Milford Basket Co., 


MILFORD, DEL. 

Manufactory of Berry Baskets and Crates, also 
Verbena Baskets. Our Baskets are square, strong, 
and attractive ;‘the Basket 3 to the quart fit the or- 
dinary 3:2 qt. Crate. SEND FOR PRICES. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST BEER CRATES AND BASKETS 
= In use. S80 acknow! by leadin, 








Gee everywhere a ty, u 

them for years, A. M. rd y Editor 
m Fruit Recorder, nid Lage fru t grower, 

Rochester, N. ¥., wri “ Pure 


d 

ey N.D "Baiterson’s Crates and Bas- 
ts, and must say ,for compactness, 
durability, lightness, neatness and free 
iy circus tation of air, co birh never Svand 





sions loss. Remit by registered letter 

teed, ma t. Crates, 24in long, 12in wide, 1544 
in. high, with 32 Baskets, gl.Bb : Sat. Crates. 24 in long, 17341n. wide, 
12in. high, with 36 Quart Baskets, ft 40; 30 pt. Crates, with 30 Pint Baskets, 
$1. Quart Baskets, $15 per1 000; Pint Baskets, $10 per 1,000, in any quantities, 


“iO order. Satisfaction guaran 








Strawberry Plants—Small Fruits. 


Choice and cheap. Also how to grow and market them. 
Send for Circular. Addres: 
Govawalle a -the- Hudson," Orange Co., N.Y. 


Strawberry Plants. Either lot Blackberry Plants. 

100 Monarch of West. Post-) 50 Kittatinny. 

100 Boyden’s 30. for $1. 50 Lawton. 

150 Wilson’ 's Albany.|Address  LAPHAM| 35 Wilson's Early. 
aspberry Plants. & ANTHONY, Grape Vines. 

60 Brandywine, Red. 2 5 rd. 

50 Highland Hardy. | THE D LLAR | 12 mina Prolific 

75 Doolittle’s Imp'd. NURSERY. 12 Clinto: 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


All the best varieties, Torened pure ; pace very low. 
Cc. RATT, North Reading, Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES 
14, 000 UARTS PER 


“END FOR CrteULAR, 


howl’ how and what varie 
H. H Marre We West Haven, Conn. 


200,000 PICKLES 


per acre can be grown from the 
GREEN PROLIFIC CUCUMBER SEED. 
25 cents per ounce, by mail. Descriptive Catalogue of 
Small Fruits, Plants, Seeds, and Potatoes, free to all appli- 
cants, Address EF. M. HEXAMER, 
Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


RELIABLE TURNIP SEED 


Grown from selected bulbs. Rennie’s ay — or Ruta- 
baga at 30 conte pr ound, (post-paid). 
WILL NNIE, SEEDSMAN, Toronto, Canada. 


Improved Quinby Smoker, 


FOR QUIETING BEES. 

Quinby’s ‘‘Bee-Keeping Explained.” 
Box material for as practical a box as 
can be made. Glass cheaper than before. 
Extractors, Queens, Hives, Hive-Clasps, 
Colonies, Bee Veils, etc. 

Send for Illustrated descriptive Circu- 
lar. L. C. ROOT, 

Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


FrRese. if you are in any way interested in 


or HONEY, 


we will with pleasure send von a sample copy of our 
Monthly GL NINGS IN BEE CULTURE. with 
a desc ripiive price list “1 our echt “Gacake Hives, 
Honey Extractor Artificial mb, Section 
Honey Boxes, all “Btoks and Journals, soverything oer: 
taining to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. Simply send 
your address on a postal card, written plainiy, to 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Boxes, Peach and Grape Baskets, 
and_ Barrel head linings. Send 
for Ilustrated Price List. Manu- 


factured by C. COLBY & CU., Benton Harbor, Mich. 






































THE DINGEE & CONARD COs 


ROSES 


Plants, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
ae y mail, id. 5 splendid varieties, choice all 
labeled: Nor $13 12 for $25 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for 95. 
For 10 cents each additional, one Ma; Premium 

toevery dollar’s worthord ered. Sen Teen Now Guide 
to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts, 
We make Roses a Great Ity, and are the largest 
Rose-growers in America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 
United States and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CO., Rose-GROwERS, West Grove, 


ROSES PER MAIL. 


We offer 10,000 well rooted young H Rahal and Tea Roses, 
grown aon our collection of 80: 100 pe eties. 
$1.50 per Doz. per Mail. poet ae =e. 
Also, 10,000 one-year well estab ed ate for ediate 
blooming, grown in 4 and 5 in. pot 
Hy. Perp. and Noisettes, gy per pos. ale pet 100. 


Teas = China ae yr rl 
AYES, ue vies Philadelphia, Pa, 
a... Of ees: & Roses sent for 8c. postage stamp. 


Everblooming Roses, 


Choice Fuchsias, Double Geraniums, 

10 cts. each. Sent by mail to any address, 

postage paid. Catalogue containing special 
list of plants at 10c. each. Free to all. 


SKED, PADDOCK. & CO., Cleveland, O. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


One of the finest ranches in the State for semi-tro teal 
fruits, containing 8,500 acres, ay in San Beamer 
County, adjoinin the town of San B ernardino, d distant 
four miles from the Southern Pacific Railway. ‘The soil is 
arich, light loam, easily worked, and very ertile, produc- 
ing fine crops of grains, vegetables, and fruits of every va- 
riety. Water in al pence for irrigation; climate unsur- 
Ba O00, Title, U. 8. Pate Will be sold as a whole for 

000, 14 cash, balance = ‘three eqpal annual payments, 
with 8 per cent. Interest per ann annum. For further 
address Agt. Californ’ ie) t 
Union, 5 Market St., San Vreasinans Cal., or J.S. and M.S. 
SEVERANCE, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Small Fruit and Market Farm 


of 10 acres, one mile from Binghamton, N. Y., well stocked 
with Small Fruits, good markets, will sell low for cash, or 
will exchange for N. Y. Cit Property. Full particulars 
address J. M. JOHNSON, inghamton, N.Y. 


A SPLENDID ILLINOIS FARM 


FOR SALE CHEAP—320 acres—all improved—located 
only one mile from Re liveliest Rail Road town in the State. 
Address immediate ia 

FARMER, Box 16, Chicago, Ill. 


S In the best part of Maryland, at panic 
prices. Good woatety, ocney churches 

Rh. It. nav., and salt water luxuries. or cata. te eH and 

price-list, address Mancua & Grsson, Centreville, 


TE ster strom D 


que ® “LOWEST PR PRICES.” 
Send for Pamphlet of the Reliable Burlington i 
Address, Land Doren, ek &XU.B. 8B. 


ESTABLISHED i837. 




























“ PHCENIX BRAND.” 


We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 
For sale by dealers generally. CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


NOTE. — Consumers will consult their INTEREST kf 
bearing in mind that a large proportion of the article sol 
us PURE WHITE LEAD is adulterated to the extent 
of from 50 to 90 per cent; and much of it does not contain a 


particle of‘Lead. 
RUFUS L COLE, PRODUCE COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANT, 
141 READE ST, NEW YORK. 
Established in 1852. some reports and shipping direc- | 


tions sent free on application. : 
E. & 0. WARD, ‘tox wercuars. 


Sole Aaruts for Alex. Hornby *s Steam-cooked White niet 
and Oat Meal. No. 279 Washin ne Wee Vote 
(Est‘d 13159 Ref., Irving National Bank, New York oe 


OMMISSION HOUSE of F. HOP. 
317 Washington St., N. Y. ood sales hi prompure 
turns. Send for Weekly Price Current and Shipping Plate, 
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STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURES 


Originated by Hon, LEv1 STOCKBRIDGE, Professor of 
Agriculture in the Mass. Agricultural College. 


For GRASS, 
-“ CORN, 
< POTATOES, 
i OATS, 
«< TOBACCO, 
and all other Crops. 


Cheapest & Best 


IN USE. 


Used extensively North and South for four years with 
great success. Send for our Pamphlet, containing the expe- 
riences of scores of farmers, before you buy elsewhere. 
Sent Free. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., Sole Agents, 
43 CHATHAM ST., BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Brighton Fertilizer and juapocters 


and dealers in Nitrate Sota, SULPHATE AMMO- 


NIA, MURIATE POTASH, Pure Bone, &c. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Purchased from the Peruvian Government ; shipped from 
best Deposit in Peru, and imported directly. For sale in 
New York or Baltimore. J.J. BARRIL, Consignee, 

19 Nassau St., New York.—P. O. Box 4226. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 








a, 


Special Formula for Tobacco. 


We have recently added to our List of Formulas, prepared in accordance 
with the system of Prof. Ville, a SPECIAL MANURE for TOBACCO, prepareg 
from PURE PERUVIAN GUANO, HIGH GRADE SULPHATE OF POTASH 
PURE CROUND DRIED BLOOD or FLESH, and PLASTER. ) 

The composition of this formula will be found to exactly correspond in Ammonia, Phosphoric Acid, and Potas) 
to the demands of the Tobacco Crop. (See Table by Prof. W. O. Atwater given below.) 

The Ammonia is reduced proportionately in this formula to one half, leaving, as practised by Prof. Ville, to the 
natural capacity of the Tobacco plants the absorption of the balance of the Ammonia from the atmosphere, 








Removed from the Soil by a Crop of Tobacco: 


SPOOR. ccccussscnaskercnan 1,800 Ibs., (1,260 Ibs. dry.) ; Nitrogen ....... 82 Ibs., (equal to Ammonia, 100 Ibs.) 
AMES pS Ss socacssceaee er -1,100 Ibs. dry. RPMDENUUNIN ONIN 3 | oN saves ne0b08s sane xeon 22 Ibs. 
i OE OO CEE 118 lbs. 
1,000 Ibs. of this TOBACCO FORMULA contains of: 
ROR Ss osc cbcck oes 8 50 Ibs. | Phosphoric Acid ... .. SS ctasacee TUN | Wa cc vassescsccen 119 Ibs, 


allin the best form to developa normal, healthy growth of the plants, resulting in the best quale 


ity of leaf, and largely increased yield. 


Potash Salts, ete. Address 


This formula, as well as all others supplied by us, is furnished at prices based strictly upon our established low 
schedule of rates, namely, Ammonia, per lb., 173¢c. ; Phosphoric Acid, per Ib., 9c.; Potash, per Ib., Tc. 
Price of TOBACCO FORMULA, Ready Mixed, per ton of 2,000 lbs., (bags 200 Ibs. each).. $49.34 
Price per ton of 2,000 Ibs., when shipped in lots of two tons and upwards in the form of the Ingre=- 
dient in their original packages ...... 
No charge for packages. 
Send for circulars on Ville’s Complete Manure, Formulas for Special Crops, Descriptive Price List, Cirenlar on 


Cartage, 75 cents per ton. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co, 


CHARLES V. MAPES, General Manager, 158 Front St., New York, 





ALLEN'S 
PLANET Jr. "335 





American Agriculturist Premium. e 





of the Great Horticultural Exposition, held at Erfurt, Germany, besides a large number of First 
County Fairs. Full Descriptive Catalogue of our whole line of goods jfree. Including our Wrought Frame Horse Hoe 
“Iron Age” Cultivator, Paris Green Duster, Hand Garden Plo, Transplanting Hoes, Corn Knives, etc. Every Farmer 
should have a copy, and we want a live agent at work, or a club formed in every town. new terms. 

L. ALLEN & CO., 119 s. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SILVER Hand Seed Drills 


and Wheel Hoes, 


MED AL have also been awarded the 
Feutonnial Medal and 
iploma, and tne Medal 

remiums at State and 


Send _ for 





Genuine Peruvian Cuano. 
As received direct from Peruvian Goy- 
vernment Agents. 

Russet~ & Co.’s AMMONIATED SU- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME—the best in 
the market. 

GROUND BONE—the purest and best. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS—the latest im- 


The above sold at very low prices, to 
meet the demands of Hard 7imes. 
g@ Send for 22d Annual Pamphlet. 





H. e F , 
60 Courtlandt St., New York City. 


TO FARMERS. 


Your attention is called to 


Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 
Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


Which, after twelve years’ practical test, have proved them- 
selves to be the best and cheapest fertilizers in use, the crops 
in many instances being 


More than doubled by their use, 


thereby paying the farmer a — of from three hundred to 
five hundred per cent upon the amount invested. 
Strictly Pure. Analysis Guaranteed. Send for circular. 
A. L. SARDY, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Fish Guano. 


Dry Ground Fish Guarg, 8 to 10 per cent Ammonia: 

15 per cent Bone ae of Lime. 4 
Half-Dry Fish 5 rep good quality. 
phosphate aud Pine Island Guano. 
PRICES LOW. 


QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
180 State Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Also Super= 





Address 





remium Pure, ODORLESS, Fine 

Ground RAW BONE, Fe som luxuriant grass. 
Sow now on land newly seeded. Perfectly Inoffensive. 
Very popular with Ladies and Gentlemen for house plants, 
Lawns, Gardens, and the Grapery. It never fails in pro- 
ducing grain crops. Send 20 cents for invaluable book, 
showing composition of cereal grains, and howto grow 


them. Address, 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
SaLEM, OHIO. 


CHEAP CROPS, 
Fourth year of MATFIELD FERTILIZER, the 


only fertilizer professedly containing ali the soil elements 
found in each crop. Less than one per cent of complaint of 
the Matfield of 1816. $1,000 offered for proof that the Mat- 
field Fertii:zers of 1877 are below the standard of the labels 
attached to packages. Send for circular to 
ENRY N. HOOPER, Manager Matfield Fertilizer Co., 
State where you saw this. 13 Doave St., Boston, Mass. 


___ Who will try Green Corn, Mil- 
tRS 


FARME let. Clover, Rve, &e.. as recom- 


mended in my Pamphlet on ** Farming with Green 











(Patented Nov. 16th, 1875.) 






} 


AMERICAN FENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Timber and Wire, Seabury’s Patent, making the best and 
most economical fence in the world for farm, railroad, and 
ornamental use. Prices from $7.00 per 100 feet 
upward, delivered on route of transportation complete 
for setting up. 

Manuiactory, Nos. 80, 82, 84 & 86 Mangin St., 


67, 68,69 & 70 Tompkins St., 
where various styles can be seen erected, 
Send for descriptive circular to 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 86 Mangin Street, 
Branca OFFIck, 100 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 





d Cable Fencing. 


Proof against Cattle, Fire, and Rust, Hundreds of 
Handsome, durable, cheap. 

PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 
14 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For FARMERS. 
Best Tempered Cast-Steel. 
Retail Price, 9 Cents per lb. 
WARRANTED, g@Send tor Circular. 
Fisher & Norris, Trenton, N. J. 
ALL SIZES, from 10 lbs. upwards. 


Agricultural 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 


Twenty-four years old. Total assets for the security of 
Policy holders January Ist, 1877, $1,050,622.00. Insures only 
Farm Property and Residences against fire and lightning. 
Takes no business risks. 


Rhomboidal Harvester Sharpener, 





miles erected. 

















A cheap and effectual instrument for sharpening knives of 
Reapers and Mowers, that can be carried with the machine, 
and used while the team is resting, saving much wear of the 
machine, and labor of the team. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 
30 cents. <A liberal discount by the dozen. Try them. 


0. C. ASHTON, Bryan, Ohio. 
COTTON SEED HULLER 


AND FEED-MILL COMBINED. 
D. Kahnweiler’s celebrated Patent for Plantations and Oil- 
Mills. Used by Planters, the Oil-Mills in New Orleans and 
throngh the country. Highest award at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. Grind and crack Corn, Peas,etc. Planters Power 
Huller. 15 bushels per hour, $175. Hand Huller, 5 bushels per 
hour, $75. Send for Circulars and Judges Report. Pay for 








Manures,’’ will please report the reeult to me. 
Cc. HARLAN, M.D., ilmington, Delaware. 


itself in a few weeks. 


120 Centre St., New York. 





ap styles spray), $5; oo (large “ B"’), 





of W. 


Farm Carts and Wagons 





— 
Always on hand and made to order. Also every description 
of Heavy Cart and Wagon for city and country use and for 
shipping. Lllustratea Circulars free by mail. 


JOHN L. KIPP, 163 Eldridge Street, New York. 





Best & Chea) 


berry Beds, etc. A 

patent non-clogging 

distributing nozzle is 

used on tube, & held 

FIRMLY UPRIGHT, or 

AT ANY ANGLE, BY 

Q (pnt! yore 
‘0. 1 spray), $3.50; “ 

y mail to any part of U.S. for 75 ct: wh #6, Weisht,tihs pr ovier 

: 8. for 75 cts. extra. Expressed C.0.D. r 

‘ALWORTH MFG. CO., BOSTON, MASS. of Dealers, or. 

GEO. E. JENKS, Patentee, Concord, N.H. 


GIANT POWDER. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ATLANTIC CIANT POWDER CO., 
61 Park Place, New York. 


Order Circulars. Styles and Price: 








Price, per Ib........... 50 cts. | Cans or Exploders, each 02 cts. 
Fuse, per 100 feet......75 cts. | Nippers, per pair......... cls. 


Pamphlets mailed on application to above address. 








Woodruff’s Portable Barometers 


and 500 Styles Thermometers. 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterborough, N. H. 
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REMEMBER 


THE 


BOYS ana GIRLS, 


And Provide them with 


Crandall’s Blocks 
For Children. 


BEAUTIFUL, AMUSING, INSTRUOTIVE. 


CRANDALL’S HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


The greatest amusement of the age! Recreation 
at home for all ages and for all seasons! Crandall’s 
Heavy Artillery is made up of a large Cannon, 
complete, which throws a 1i-inch Rubber Ball to 
the distance of 25 feet or more, and Sixty Blocks 
(Red, White and Blue), to buid up Fortifications, 
also a Company of Soldiers, with Officer and Flag, 
to Garrison the Fort. The Game is to beat down 
the Fort by the use of the Big Gun. Rules, Ilus- 
trations of a variety of Forts, etc., accompany each 
box containing the set, and the box is 18 inches 
long, 6 inches high, and 8 inches wide. 

Price per Set, $3.00. Expressage to bé paid by 
the recipient. 


CRANDALL’S 
WIDE-AWAKE ALPHABET. 


No more long faces and no more tears over 
ABC! Here we have amusement and instruc- 
tion combined. Each box contains twenty-seven 
little men, each representing a letter, with arms, 
legs, and jolly faces. This set of Blocks is suscepti- 
ble of more changes, and a greater variety of forms 
and combinations than any Spelling Block ever 
offered to the public. The Pieces are durable, the 
Letters plain, the Faces mirthful, and the Amuse- 
ment afforded by them unlimited. They please 
while they instruct, and are a source of enjoyment 
to young and old. 

Price per Box $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.50. 


CRANDALL’S JOHN GILPIN. 


This beautiful and interesting toy is regarded by 
Mr. Crandall as one of the best of his inventions 
for the little folks. It is made up of two figures, 
John Gilpin—whose highly colored dress is speci- 
ally attractive to Boys and Girls—and his Horse, 
which intelligent animal performs a very important 
part in the illustration of Gilpin’s famous ride. 
Price per Box $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.35. 


CRANDALL’S TOY HORSE. 


Here is something that will make glad every little 
boy that gets it. The Toy Horse is about 6 inches 
in hight to the tops of his ears. He stands upon a 
four-wheeled base, all ready to be set in motion by 
his owner. He is made up in pieces and can be 
taken apart and laid snugly away in his box. 














CRANDALL’S LITTLE ALL-RIGHT. 


One of the funniest and most amusing of the 
low-priced toys. The lively little All-Right throws 
himself into a great variety of positions as he 
whirls around the ‘‘ wheel.”” Can not be sent by 
mail. For sale by Toy Dealers generally. 





“Ve HERO OF °76.” 


The great ‘Centennial Toy.” - A fine old soldier 
in a brilliantly colored uniform, with cocked hat, 
staff, and flag, all put up in a neat box. 


numberless and amusing positions, and will de- 
light the children everywhere. 
Price 35 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 45 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ACROBATS. 


Full of fun and frolic, and most brilliant in costume. 
These are among the most fascinating and ingeni- 
ous toys ever invented. The number of figures 
which can be made with the pieces in a single box 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator. 
Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.25. 


CRANDALL’S MENAGERIE, 


One of the most wonderful and amusing things 
ever brought out for the entertainment of chiluren. 





The six animals composing the menagerie are beau- |" 


tifully painted, and so arranged into 56 pieces in 
each box, that tens of thousands of most laughter- 
provoking figures can be made up with them. 


Price $2.00. [Purchaser will pay express charges. 
Box too large to go safely by mail.) 


CRANDALL’S BUILDING-BLOCKS. 


Can be made into forms of almost endless variety. 

The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and 

a large sheet giving various desigus of buildings, 
ete., accompanies each box. 

Price—No. 1, $2.003 by mail, prepaid, $2.50. 

No. 3, $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.25. 

No. 4, $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.15. 


CRANDALL’S ILLUMINATED  PIC- 
TORIAL ALPHABET CUBES. 


These Cubes are gorgeously colored, and will 
make over 500 beautiful combinations or figures. 
They are water-proof, odorless, and durable ; put 
up in handsome black walnut boxes ; and are most 
attractive to both young and old—an elegant pres- 
ent for the little ones. 


Price $2.503 dy mail, prepaid, $3.00. 








CRANDALL’S MASQUERADE-BLOCKS, 


Making 300 different and beautiful Combinations 
of Pictures, which are in very brilliant colors. 
They are not injured by washing, do not wear out, 
and afford endless amusement, 


Price $1 003 by mail, prepaid, $1.20. 


CRANDALL’S EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 


With Letters on one side, Picture on the other. 
The Alphabet is the key to the picture which, when 
complete, represents the inventor in Dream Land. 
These Blocks are water-proof, and can be washed 
if soiled. 

Price 50 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 
Red, White, and Blue. 


Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The letters 
are on red, white, and blue ground. All children 
are pleased with them. 

Price 75 Cts.3 by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 


N.B.—I/f postage is not remitted with the prices. as above, 
the blocks will be sent by express at purchaser's expense. 





Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal terms. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





Price 25 Ots.3 by mail, prepaid, 35 Cts. 


o 245 Broapwar. New Yor«. 


The Hero | 
is so constructed that he can he placed in almost | 





containing a@ great variety — including many 


good Ilints and Suggestions we we throw into 
lsewhere, 


type and condensed form, for want of space é 


Continued from p. 129. 


To Manage Stubborn Cows.—“G. 



































| the character of the animal. 
|; cance. 


M.,” San Bernardino, Cal. To persuade a cow to give 
down her milk against her will, is a difficult and some- 
times a hopeless task. A plan that has been highly spo- 
ken of is, to lay a heavy chain across her back while milk- 
ing her, It is very certain that harshness and impatience 
will only make matters worse, and that kindness and pet- 
ting will have the best effect. The use of the milking- 
tubes recently mentioned in the American Agriculturist 
might be effective. A poor cow, free from this vice, 
is better than the best cow that is afflicted with it, 

Fall Wheat for Spring.—“ TF. M. H.,” 
Warren Co., Ohio. You can not sow fall wheat in the 
spring in place of spring wheat, with success in Ohio, 
It is not a spring wheat district. It is the climate that is 
the obstacle, and not the kind of wheat sown. In 1870 
Ohio produced 27,625,729 bushels of winter wheat, and 
only 256,400 bushels of spring wheat. In a few of the 
northern counties spring wheat may be grown. In War- 
ren Co. in 1870, 427,624 bushels of winter wheat were 
grown, but not one bushel of spring wheat. This is con- 
clusive. Oats or barley should be grown in such lo- 
calities for spring crops. 

Seeding to Clover.—“W. H. A.,” Ha- 
gerstown, Md. It is not too late to sow clover seed, 
especially if it is sown alone. In many cases this is to 
be preferred. The soil should be made as fine and mel- 
low as possible, and the clover sown immediately after 
the harrow. Then along plank drawn sideways across 
the field, will cover the seed very quickly, and will leave 


| the surface smooth. In thig way we have had a fine 


growth of clover, and a very close and perfect stand. 





The Color ofa Calf’s Nose.—“ A.8.,” 
Montgomery Co., N. ¥. The color of acalf’s nose is only 
skin keep, and can only bea very uncertain indication of 
Alone it is of no signifi- 
If the calf is promising in other respects, the 
color of the nose, whether black, white, red, or mealy, ig 
immaterial. But if the color of the nose is the only good 
qualification, it will be a very. poor calf indeed. 





Holstein (?) Cattle.—“ New Subscriber,” 
High Bridge, N. J. There are no Holstein cattle in 
America, Those called by this name are really Dutch 
cattle from North Holland, and entirely different from 
the cattle of Holstein. They are large coarse-boned cat- 
tle, invariajy black and white in color, great milkers, 
with short horns, are large feeders, and very hardy. 
They are excellent dairy cows, but to be profitable’ re- 
quire a cool moist climate, and laxuriant pastures. 





The Best Butter Cows.—“C. McK.,” 
Hudson, N. ¥. The best cow for the butter dairy is un- 
doubtedly the grades of the Jersey breed. Mr. Thomas 
Fitch, of New London, Conn., has made a special busi- 
ness, for many years, of breeding butter cows for family 
and dairy use, of both grade and pure Jerseys. His opin- 
ion of the value of grade Jerseys, was recently given in 
an article in the American Agriculturist, which was wide- 
ly copied by other journals and favorably noticed, showing 
that this class of cows stands well in popular estimation. 

Coal Ashes for Poultry.—‘V. R.,” 
East Morrisania, N. ¥Y. There is nothing better than dry 
sifted coal ashes to throw into your poultry house dur- 
ing the winter.. The fowls pick out of them many piecea 
which serve in place of grayel in their gizzards, and can 
dust themselves as they may feel inclined, These ashes 
are most excellent to absorb the droppings, and should 
be occasionally scraped up, removed, and preserved. in 
a dry place for use in the garden or fields, of course re- 
placing them by a fresh supply. 


A California Plow.—The largest plow, 
probably, ever used, is one in California, made for Mr. 
Souther, in Kern Co., for ditching his land. It has a 
beam 14 feet long, 18 inches deep, and 6 inches thick in 
the widest part ; the mold-board is 10 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, and makes a furrow 5 feet wide, and 3 feet deep, 
It weighs a ton, and the chain by which it is hauled, aleo 
weighs a ton; 80 oxen and 10 drivers are employed to 
wotk it. This immense plow moves about six miles 
a day, leaving behind it a ditch of the size mentioned. 
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Fertilizers for Wheat.—‘s. W. P.,” 
Marshfield, Vt. Nitrate of soda and potash salts should 
be used together, one will not replace the other. Gen- 
erally. the soil is more deficient in potash than in nitrogen, 
and it is scarcely ever that potash in some shape or other 
fails to have a favorable effect. 

Docking Worses.--‘H. M. F.,” Hamilton, 
Pa. It isa very common practice in Europe, (England in- 
cluded), to dock the horse’s tails. This is done by cutting 
off a portion of the young colt’s tail. The operation is 
perfectly safe The ski is first drawn forward towards 
the stump, and the tai’ is separated at a point of the ver- 
tabre. The wound is then cauterized with a hot iron. 
An instrument made for the purpose is used for severing 
the tail, which operates instantancously. The erect car- 
riage of the docked tail is secured by cauterizing the ends 
of the tendons which run along the upper part of the tail, 
while the tail is erected, by a pointed iron. This fixes 
the tendons in their shortened condition, and holds up 
the tail. It is to be hoped that this barbarous and cruel 
fashion will not become prevalent in this country. 


Caponizing.—‘ J. A. C.,’’ New Castle, Pa. 
Directions for caponizing are given in Lewis's ‘* People’s 
Poultry Keeper,” for sale at this office, price $1.50. 
The instruments are sold by H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, 
Corn. Capone sel! very steadily at 25 to 30 cents a pound, 
when fowls gell from 8 to 20 cents, according to the supply. 





Cheap Farms.—“ P. A. B.,’? Lock Haven, 
Pa. A low-priced farm may be avery dear one. There 
are hundreds of farms, valued at $15 to $20 an acre, that 
are really dearer than others at $100 to $200 an acre, be- 
cause the one requires a large outlay in manures, fences, 
or buildings, befure it can be worked with profit, while 
the others will return a good profit for labor without any 
such outlay. It is more profitable to raise 100 bushels of 
grain at 25 cents a bushel with $10 worth of labor, than 
to raise 25 bushels at $1 a bushel with $20 worth of labor 
and fertilizers. This is precisely the difference between 
the low-priced rich lands of the West, and the low-priced 
poo: Jands of the East. But there are other consider- 
ations which influence persons in their choice of homes, 
and therenpon some go west and some stay or go east. 
On the whole, those who have homes might do better to 
stay upon them and improve then, than to leave them 
for a distant one in which they are no better off, and con- 
tinually regret the change. There is more comfort in 
contentment than is generally known. 

Export of Barley.—aA very uncommon 
arrival recently took place at Queenstown, Ireland : this 
was a cargo of American barley, shipped from New York. 
The sample was o! excellent quality, and was favorably 
received. Several other cargoes from New York are re- 
ported as being on their way to foreign parts. Up to the 
present time the trade has flowed the other way, and 
there have been large imports of barley every year. Bar- 
ley may now be considered as a staple article of export. 
To maintain the trade, farmers must take care to produce 
a good sample, perfect in color. m 

An Infertile Bull.—“M. C. H.,” Stuart, 
Iowa. Short-horn bulls are not so precocious as Jerseys, 
and should not be used at so early an age as the latter 
may be. A Short-horn bul’ in his second year may serve 
a few cows, and six or seven in the next year, but if used 
severely in his second year. the probability is that he 
wil be spoiled for future use. This is probably what is 
the matter with youranimal. It might be useful to keep 
him one year iale, and break him to the yoke, making 
him work occasionally. See article respecting this in 
American Agricuiturist for August, 1875. 

How to Saw a Log True at the 
Ends.—‘‘0. T. R.,”* Independence, Ks. Experienced 
sawyers find no difficulty in sawing logs true at the ends. 
The saw must be set and filed even on both sides, and 
then, if the handles are held upright, and a right start is 
made, the cut must be true. If the saw is badly filed 
and set, it will run to one side. in spite of a good sawyer. 
A gnide for inexperienced sawyers may be made by 
fastening a cord around the login the proper position, 
and sawing close to it without touching it. 








Fertility of Dairy Farms.—“ W. W.,” 
Elgin, Il. Much nonsense is circulated in regard to the 
rapid loss of fertility of dairy farms, by reason of the car- 
rying away of the phosphates in the milk. Now 1,000 Ibs. 
of milk contain abont 3 to 4 Ibs. of phosphates, of which 
nearly the whole is phosphate of lime. Of this less than 

-hali is phosphoric acid ; 5,000 Ibs. of milk, therefore, con- 
tain but 73¢ Ibs. of phosphoric acid, which may be taken 
as the yearly consumption, in this way, of each cow. As 
wheat bran contains 2.9 per cent of phosphoric acid, it 
needs only that abont 250 lbs. of bran be fed to each cow, 











yearly, to replace the draft upon the soil. There are few 
dairy cows that are fed less than this quantity of either 
bran, or some food equivalent to it, and it is pretty cez- 
tain that very little, if any, phosphoric acid is really 
taken from the soil of dairy farms. On the contrary, to 
say nothing of the natural supply in the soil, which slow- 
ly becomes soluble, there is good reason to belicve that 
every well kept dairy-farm becomes gradually richer in 
phosphates every year. 


Another Good but Nameless Cow. 
—* Mrs, A.,” Passaic Co., N. J., sends an account of her 
four-year-old cow, which produced 1081]bs. of butter from 
23d Nov. to 2nd Feb. last, or 71 days ; besides 100 quarts 
of milk for table use.—The daily yield ranged from 18 to 
22 quarts. Thecow’s pedigree is unnamed and unknown, 
although she bears a strong resemblance to the Jersey 
cows pictured in the American Agriculturist of February. 

Strength of Concrete.—A very valuable 
and interesting paper was recently read before the British 
Association of Gas Managers, upon the use of concrete 
in gas works. It was stated, as the result of very nu- 
merous experiments, that a concrete of pure cement, 
which had a strength represented by 1,200 lbs., when six 
months old, acquired a strength of 1,600 Ibs. in three 
years ; and a concrete of one part cement and two of 
sand, which had a strength of only 246 }bs. when fresh, 
at the end of three years resisted 1,174 Jbs., and became 
equally strong as pure cement at six months. The abso- 
lute strength of Portland cement concrete, at nine months 
old, was equal to a pressure of three tons upon a square 
inch of surface, while good building sandstone resisted 
only one ton on the square inch. The cement is three 
times stronger than sandstone. These tests are im- 
portant to those who may use concrete for building. 


To Get Rid of Stumps.—‘T. R. M.,” 
Flint, Ind. There have been many foolish things said 
and printed about saturating stumps with oil or saltpeter, 
to cause them to burn out, or to set a length of stovepipe 
on the stump to make a draft soas toconsumeit. All 
these plans are useless, and would fail. The practical 
methods are: to wait until they rot, to pull them out 
with a stump-puller, to dig them out, or to blast them 
out. This last method is the cheapest and quickest. 

The Berkshire Record.—“ J. C. F.,” 
Sabula, Iowa. The Berkskire record can be procured of 
A. M. Garland, Secretary, Springfield, I11., for $3. Entrics 
in this record are not a guarantee that the stock is pure 
bred, as there is only the breeder’s word for it, and that 
is just as good without the record. So far as we know, 
there is nothing to prevent any person entering any pigs he 
may please under any name he chooses, as the progeny 
of sows which may never have had a pig, if he is suf- 
ficiently unprincipled. 


Sheep Gnawing Fruit Trees. — 
“G.,” Livingston Co., Ill. Sheep will occasionally gnaw 
the bark of trees, when pastured in an orchard with a 
good bite of grass. The seem to need something bitter, 
which the bark supplies to them. If they are regularly 
provided with salt, they will seldom touch the bark of 
old trees, except in the winter. To prevent it, take cow 
dung and clay, and make a paste with which smear the 
trees as high as the sheep can reach. If some blood is 
smeared over the bark, it would be equally effective. 
Either of these will keep off rabbits also. 


What is Thoroughbred ?—“ J. H.38.,” 
Logan, Ind. Five crosses entitle an animal to entry into 
the Short-horn Herd-book. It is then called a thorough- 
bred, but it is not in reality. Many years of breeding in 
a distinct line, or with selected animals of like character, 
until the progeny reproduce themselves exactly and with 
certainty, are requisite to make a pure breed, and the di- 
rect descendants of such animals are thoroughbred. As 
the term is now used it is luose and only approximate. 





Alsike Clover.—“W. W.” Alsike clover 
is neglected as a fodder plant. It has not succeeded in 
competition with red clover. Its habit of growth is 
slender, and it does not yicld a heavy burden of stems 
and leaves. It is not profitable as a hay crop, and its 
place seems to be chiefly as a help to make up a pasture 
on low, moist places, where red clover may not succeed 
so well. Wherever red clover can be grown, we would 
not advise any one to abandon it for Alsike clover. 





The Polled Breeds of Cattle.— 
A wonderfully strange prejudice exists against cattle 
without horns. The absurd and contemptuous name 
** mooley,” sticks to them, although they may belong to 
a breed as old and as high bred asthe Short-horns. The 
Polled Angus Cattle are equal to the best beef breeds liv- 
ing. That they are without horns, is an additional re- 









— a 
commendation that should make them very popular 
amongst graziers and Crovers. Without the injurions 
weapons of attack, they are docile, easily controlled, and 
the stronger can not abuse or injure the weaker, as it is 
the nature of all animals to do. 


A Variety of Questions.—“F.8." Air. 
slacked lime is very suitable for liming land—the finer it 
is the better. There is no better process than air-slack. 
ing for preparing lime for land. Lime may be kept for a 
length of time in air-tight barrels, in a dry place.. -.True 
molasses will not change into sugar ; but if some crystaliz- 
able sugar remains in the molasses it will be slowly depos. 
ited at the bottom of the vessel. Before using the sugar it 
needs to be drained ; hang it upina coarse bag. . Sorghum 
of the common variety will ripeu in Iowa and will yield 
molasses, but not sugar. No successful process of 
making sugar from it has been as yet discovered... Plas. 
ter (gypsum) may be sown by hand or by Seymour's 
broadcast sower. Use 100 pounds per acre....Of lime, 
25 to 50 bushels of lime per acre is generally used; scat- 
tered upon the surface and never plowed under....Pery- 
vian guano, when pure, is good for all soils and all crops; 
150 pounds per acre is a fair quantity to use....Milk and 
cream for churning should be kept at a temperature ef 
from 40 to 50 degrees. 





Diseases of Swine.—Many persons in- 
sist that the prevalent discases of hogs, especially that 
one known as hog-cholera, is known in no other country, 
and that America should have a] the credit, or discredit, 
for the possession. But there is nothing new avout this 
discase. It prevails widely and fatally in England, where 
it goes by its proper name of typhoid or enteric fever, 
We notice a recent case, in which, of a herd of 82 hogs 
sent to market in England, 30 died of this disease on the 
way. If the pretended mystery about this disease were 
abolished, and it was acknowledged that it has a rational 
and natural cause, the first and greatest difficulty in the 
way of preventing it would be removed. 

A Mare that won’t Plow.—“ M. M.,” 
Alexandria, Va. A horse that has not been used to the 
plow, is rendered fearful by the strangeness of the imple- 
ment and the manner of hitching. In such cases we break 
the animal to the plow by first hitching to a Jog and draw- 
ing that, leading the horse by the head. Then hitch to 
the plow with the point upon a plow shoe, and draw 
that; then plow a light piece of stubble, for half a day, 
By patience and kindness any horse may be taught to 
plow in a short time in this way. 





Fecding Hogs for Profit.—‘ E.8.C.,” 
Douglas Co., Kansas. As the price of pork in the great 
corn-growing States usually depends upon the price of 
corn, it ought to be a profitable business to turn corn in- 
to pork, even though the corn has to be purchased. It is 
impossible, however, to tell what future prices may be, 
and one who goes into such a business as this, may ex- 
pect to lose money sometimes, and to make a profit at 
others, to cover his losses. It is not likely he could 
make money every year, as prices fluctuate so greatly. 

Sawdust for Poultry Houses, — 
“Mrs. R. S. H.” Sawdust is not to be recommended for 
use in a poultry house. It harbors vermin. There is 
nothing better for the floor of a poultry house, than 
clean, dry earth upon an earth floor. The floor should 
be scraped over with a hoe or a broad scraper every 
week, and the loose earth and droppings removed. They 
may be stored in barrels, for use upon the garden, or be 
scattered directly upon it. Then some fresh earth should 
be thrown in, or fine sifted coal ashes will be useful. 


A Sick Horse.—“ 0. A. G.,’’ Pelham, N. H. 
Rosin is not a good thing to give to horses for difficulty 
in nrinating. It excites the kidneys fora time, but leaves 
them worse than before. When the horse has, as yours, 
a chronic disease of the kidneys, the best course is to 
give only moistened cut feed, with but little corn, and 
only sound, good oats, ground with rye or rye bran. One 
ounce of salt should be given with each feed, and when 
any trouble occurs, give half an ounce of saltpeter, orone 
ounce of gunpowder, powdered and mixed with the feed. 
Never overwork the horse, and never give water when 
tired, nor more than half a pailful at a time. 





No More Gambling at Agricul 
tural Fairs.—The lower branch of the New York 
Levislature has passed a bill prohibiting pool-selling, 
both upen or away from race tracks, fixing the penalty for 
a breach of the law at a fine of $2,000 and two years’ im- 
prisonment. This removes one of the chief objections 
against trotting matches at agricultural fairs, and will go 
far to induce a more numerous attendance of farmers at 
these gatherings than heretofore. The example shonld 
be followed in every State, and above all things enforced. 
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Whree-Horse Eveuers.—We have re- 
ceived many descriptions, with illustrations, of eveners 
for three horses, by the use of which one horse may be 
enabled to draw on one side of a pole or chain, against 
two horses on the other, without increasing the length 
of his end of the evener, or what is equivalent thereto, 
and without side draft. While we are thankful to our 
friends for their kindness in sending these illustrations, 
we are compelled to say that they are all wrong, and that 
the thing can not be done. No combination of pulleys 
or levers, can balance two pounds against one, on an 
equally divided beam, or even suspend these, without 
making the two pounds tend to draw the support over 
towards its side. 

Minks and Minkeries.—“E. J. N.,” 
Fort Plain, N. Y. The only minkery in existence, that 
we know of, is that of Henry Resseque, Verona, Oncida 
Co., N.Y. Wild minks could probably be procured of 
R. E. Robinson, Ferrisburg, Vermont. 

Prices of Shortehorns.—The specu- 
lative prices of pure-bred Short-horns seem to have 
reached their limit. Instead of thousands of dollars, 
hundreds can now buy one of the cream of the herds. It 
has not been an evil, perhaps, that this fine breed of cat- 
tle has been the foot-ball of speculators for some years, 
as it has brought them to the notice of every read- 
ing farmer. Now that they have reached about their 
intrinsic value, farmers who can raise heavy beef cattle, 
or heavy dairy cows, may provide themselves with pure 
bred bulls at moderate prices. Ata sale of the Excelsior 
herd some time ago, bulls were sold for from $45 to $230, 
which latter figure was the highest price paid fora bull. 
However much the herd may have deserved the name 
given to it, there wa8 not much “ excelsior ” about these 
prices, and this is a source of gratification to those who 
wish to see the noble breed filling its proper and import- 
ant place in agriculture. 

Fertilizer for Wheat.—“G. P.,” Trum- 
bull Co., Ohio. One of the best artificial fertilizers for 
wheat, to be applied in the spring, is nitrate of soda. 100 
Ibs, of this, per acre, should be sown evenly over the 
wheat as soon as it begins to grow in the spring. 

Prevention of Over-reaching.— 
“J. L. L..” Martinsburg. W. Va. The clicking noise, 
caused by the toe of the hind shoe striking the heel of the 
fore shoe when a horse is trotting, is the effect of what is 
known as over-reaching. This may be prevented by 
lengthening the toes of the hind shoes, and shortening 
those of the fore ones. This will enable the horse to lift 
the fore foot a little quicker, and will slightly retard the 
hind feet ; but it is enough to clear the fsre foot. A very 
small fraction of a second, probably a hundreth part of 
one, will be sufficient gain of time to prevent the contact. 

Muck and Marl.—‘S.,’”’ Easton, Md. A 
compost, to be of any effect, must have some active fer- 
mentible matter in it. Muck and shell marl together 
would be quite inert, but if caustic lime were mixed with 
a quantity of these materials, they would be decomposed 
and made useful. One bushel of fresh oyster-shell lime, 
mixed with a wagon-load of the muck and marl, would 
beproper. The compost, along with some stable manure, 
would be beneficial for grass or corn. 

Corn on Fall Plowing.—“E. H. C.,” 
Lee Co., Ill. Upon prairie soils, where much is planted, 
fall-plowing will be proper for corn, but where clover-sod 
is to be turned under, and the breadth planted is small, 
spring-plowing is preferable. Corn starts into growth 
quicker, the weeds are not so numerous, and the crop 
thrives better upon ground plowed just before planting. 
Where corn is largely planted, fall-plowing must neces- 
sarily be done. 

Shed with movable Roof.—B. E. 
B.,” Fayette Co., Ind. A shed that will be useful to 
stack wheat under, is described and illustrated in the 
American Agriculturist of October, 1875. The roof can 
be raised or lowered, and is held in the desired place by 
pins inserted in the posts. 

Value of a Phosphate.—“ W. W. C.,” 
Harford Co.,Md. A phosphate containing 8 per cent of 
soluble phosptioric acid ; 4 per cent. of reverted and 5 pe: 
cent of insoluble, with 134 per cent of ammonia, is worth 
about $25 ton. It is a very poor fertilizer. 

Technical Education.—To know how 
to do one thing well is, under onr present circum- 
stances, more valuable, than to partly know how to do 
many things. The tendency now is, to make a single 
chosen pursuit the bneiness of one's life, and this is 
mace necessary hy the present close competition in all 








industries and professions, in which a person who knows 
but little of the technical portions of them, can not com- 
pete with those who are experienced and expert. It is 
so in farming, in which there is now so great a competi- 
tion, that only expert men can succeed satisfactorily. 
Others may make a living at the business, but that one 
may live comfortably, and improve his circumstances, he 
must have a thorough acquaintance with his art, and a 
sufficient knowledge of the other arts and the sciences, 
with which his own is very closely connected. Withomt 
this knowledge, he has an uphill struggle, and meets 
with so many losses and disappointments, and so many 
failures, that he becomes discouraged. Is not this the 
reason why so many farmers are desirous of changing their 
positions; of selling:out, and going to some new place, 
of which *‘ distance lends enchantment to the view ?”’ 





Swelled Legs in a Horse.—“8. W.5.,” 
Ansonia, Conn. The fact that a horse’s legs swell more 
when kept standing upon a plank floor; than when he 
stands upon the earth, should be sufficient to induce a 
change of floor to be made. It may be that the floor 
slopes backward too much, and thus throwing too much 
strain on the hind legs, causes the swelling. Too much 
standing in the stable will, in some horses, produce this 
effect. Perhaps a remedy may be found in keeping the 
horse in a roomy loose box (12 x 12 feet), in which he can 
move about freely. The legs may be bathed in cold 
water in the evening, and rubbed perfectly dry with a 
coarse woolen cloth, using considerable friction. 

Western Kansas.—“C. C. K.,” Edwards 
Co., Kan. Wewould not advise persons to engage in 
farming in the extreme western part of Kansas, unless 
irrigation is practised. The advantages of irrigation in 
this locality are discussed favorably in a new work on Ir- 
rigation, by Henry Stewart, published by the Orange 
Judd Co., which might be consulted with benefit. In 
that part of Kansas there are ample facilities for profitable 
irrigation. The country is well adapted to stock raising. 





Fertilizers for Mangels.—“ J. E. 8.,” 
Greensboro, N. C. Superphosphate of lime and salt, 
along with barn-yard manure, are the proper fertilizers 
for mangels. We doubt if a good crop can be grown 
without the barn-yard manure, and with ft alone good 
crops are raised. But with a moderate quantity. say 
6 or 8 loads per acre, plowed in in the drills, and 200 
lbs. of superphosphate, with 300 Ibs. of salt per acre, 
scattered along the rows as soon as the plants appear, 
a profitable crop cught to be grown. 





Sundry Farming Matters. 


Breeding Sows,.—“ 0. O. F.” If it is desired 
to breed from a sow twice ina year, she should be turned 
ont the third day after pigging. But it is not every 
sow that will breed so early, and young sows are espe- 
cially averse to it..... Poke for Breachy Ani- 
mals.—‘S. J. B.,” Orange Co. The length of the 
poke, of whatever kind it may be, must be proportioned 
to the size and kind of the animal that is to wear it. 
If there is any danger of chafing the skin, that must be 
provided for in padding or shiping the poke.... Come«= 
post for Corn,—"G. M. P.,”’ Franklin, Tenn. There 
is no danger of corn heating, when planted in drills 
with well rotted compost. Thc compost will not decom- 
pose any further, and hence can not heat.. ..**No 
Milk in the Bag.?—" A. G.,” Passaic Co., N. J. 
One can not reasonably Jook for milk in acow’s udder 
two months before she comes in. There may be a thick, 
watery fluid or serum in the udder, which is nothing to be 
alarmed at..... Corn Drill for Planting two 
Rows,.—"“ M. S.,”’ Muscoda, Wis. Machines for plant- 
ing two rows of corn at once, are only used in the West. 
The Vandiver corn planter, made by the Vandiver Co., 
Quincy, Tll., is extensively used. ...Soil for Man- 
gels.—‘ Subscriber,” Hudson, N. Y. A good sandy 
loam is excellent for mangels. Superphosphate of lime, 
and very fine ground bone-dust, (flour of bone), if pure, 
are good fertilizers for this crop..... Mowers that 
will Cut Lodged Grass.—‘M.,” West Middle- 
sex, Pa. The machine that most successfully cut the 
rolled grass at the Centennial trials, was a new one, of 
which we do not remember the name. If the owners do 
not wish to let the public know the merits of their ma- 
chine, we can not help it. ... Brick Making.—‘G. 
W. L.,” Dallas Co., Iowa, The process of making bricks 
by hand, was described and illustrated in the American 
Agricuiturist for Febuary and April, 1872. ...Cheese 
and Butter Factories,— W. W. F.,”’ Clark Co., 
Ind. Descriptions of some butter and cheese factories, 
with several illustrations, were given in the American 
Agriculturist for April. 1874, which may be had. ... 
Broom-making Machinery.—“‘ D. B.,” Shreve, 
Ohio. The machinery is described in a small book, 





entitled ‘‘Broom-Corn and Brooms,” which can be pro- 
cured of the Orange Judd Company for 50 cents. 
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Catalogues Received. 


NURSERYMEN. 

C. H. Banta, Riverdale, Bergen Co., N. J. General 
assortment of fruit and ornamental trees. 

D. C. BENTON, Quincy, Ill., has greenhouse and bed- 
ding plants in addition to nursery stock. 

Bronson, Hopxins & Co., Geneva, N. Y., send a 
wholosale price-list of their extensive stock. 

Seta A. BusHNELL, Oberlin, O., has, besides the usu- 
al varieties, a number of specialties in apples, etc, 

B. P. Davenport, Saline, Mich.—Small fruits and 
vegetable plants. 

Downer & Brotuer, Fairview, Ky.—A wholesale list 
of the nursery long favorably known as their father's. 

Tuos. Jackson, Portland, Me.-—Fruits and forest trees, 
with nursery grown and wild evergreens. 

Frep. W. Keusry, Rochester, N. Y.— variety 
of fruit and ornamental trees. Select lists of the best 
trees of various classes. 

J. W. Mannina,’ Reading, Mass.. sends an essay on 
tree planting, with his wholesale list of fruit and orna- 
mental trees. 

Potk & Hyatt, Odessa, Del.—General list, witha very 


| great variety of peaches. 


‘ C. 8. Pratt, North Reading, Mass.—Full list of small 
ruits. 

I. E. Remssure, Atchinson, Kas., puts his catalogue in 
the form ofthe ** Rockland Fruit Farm Annual,” in which 
the Col. Cheney Strawberry, occupies the largest space. 

D. B. Wier, Lacon, Ill.—Fruit trees, with specialties 
of hardy sorts; ornamental trees and shrubs, 

SEEDSMEN. 

D. C. BratnarD, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y.—A handsomely 
illustrated catalogue of flower and Shaker’s vegetable 
seeds; also a useful Almanac and Rural Register. 

Joun Lewis CuILps, Queens, N. Y.—Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 

Samvue. N. Cox, St. Joseph, Mo.—Remarkably neat 
and full catalogue of seeds and greenhouse plants, 

CrosmMAN Brotuers, Rochester, N. Y.—A full illus- 
trated catalogue, with novelties in vegetables and flowers, 

Hawkins & Cornisu, Goshen, Orange Uo., N. Y.— 
Garden and field seeds, with various novelties, especially 
in potatoes. 

C. F. Lane, Kesenene, Wis.—A very instructive and 
well classified catalogue, including apiary requisites. 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass.—Garden and flower seeds, 
including several local specialties ; also implements. 

Price & KNICKERBOCKER, Albany, N. Y.-—-Seeds and 
horticultural implements ; fully illustrated. 

W. H. Spooner, Boston, Mass., has removed to 98 Fre- 
mont St., near Horticultural Hail. 

Witu1aM Rennte, Toronto, Canada.—Grass, grain, and 
other field seeds, including field peas. 

H. W. Witurams & Son, Batavia, Ill.—Potato cata- 
logue, with a full treatise on cultivation. 

FLORISTS. 

D. C, Benton, Quincy, Ill.—A general stock, including 
novelties. 

Diners Conarp Co., West Grove Pa—A New Guide 
to Rose Culture, including a Jong catalogue of roses, of 
which the firm make a specialty. 

J. K. & 8. J. Gattoway, Montgomery, 0.—Green- 
house and bedding plants at wonderfully low rates. 

M. Micwen, Bryan, Brazos Co., Tex.—Bedding and 
vegetable plants. 

Joun Saux, Washington, D. C., issues a special cata- 
logue of roses, including the novelties of 1877, and the 
older sorts. 

H. W. Wr1ams, Batavia, Ill._—A very full descriptive 
list, with novelties. 


MOWERS, REAPERS, AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS. 

ADRIANCE Piatr & Co., Poughkeepsie, N-Y., and 168 
Greenwich St., city of New York, issue a beantifully exe. 
cuted illustrated catalogue of their Buckeye Mowers 
Reapers. This is the twentieth annual circular, and, as 
since the first, this justly celebrated_implement has been 
improving in every possible wae a pace with every » 
modern requirement, the new Model Buckeyes may be 
considered to have attained ‘“‘the highest standard of 
excellence ” 

H. B. Grirrine & Co., 60 Cortland St., New York city. 
—Catalogue of agricultural implements, seeds, fertilizers, 
and. bone-meal, and beef scraps for feeding purposes. 

GarDNER B. Weeks, Syracuse, N. Y.—Descriptive cir- 
cular of Chapman’s Railway Hay Pitching and Stacking 
Ontfit. Also catalogue of dairy supplies and apparatns. 

Fisner & Norris, Trenton, N. J.—Price-list of anvils 
and double-paralle! leg screw vise. 

Joun B. Varney, South Berwick, Me.—Cireular and 
price-list of Varney’s Standard Plows. 

Tuomas Preppier, Hightstown, N. J.—The Climax 
Plow and Cultivator Combined. 

P. S. Wiseman, Toledo, Ohio.—IIlustrated circular of 
Wiseman’s Register for measuring grain from the spout 
of thrashing machines, 

FERTILIZERS AND MISCELLANEOTS. 

A. E. Cooprr. Cooper's Plains, Steuben Co., N. ¥. 
—The “* Cooper Chair” in remarkable variety of styles. 

Rarrerty & WIcuiaMs, manufacturers of bone and 
blood fertilizers. 

Tue Mapes Formuta & Peruvian Guano Co., No- 
15S Front St., New York, send a ** Descriptive Price Cur- 
rent,” which gives the names, guaranteed composition, 
and prices of an astonishing number of articles, which 
are or may be used as fertilizers. 
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THE LARGEST 


LAWN MOWER. 


SALE OF ANY LAWN 
MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical operation on Central 
Park and all the other City Parks, New York; Government 
Grounds and Ci#y Parks, Washington; Boston Common, 
Boston; Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every promi- 
nent Park throughout the United States and Canada. 

THE GREAT TRIAL of lawn Mowers was held in New York City 


There the Excelsior came into competition with all the best 


Lawn Mowers in the world, and was awarded the HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
Four sizes for hand-power ; four sizes for horse-power. 
Prices from $14 to $200. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’?'G C0,, 


Send for Circular. 

N. B.—We call special attention to our new HORSE MOWER. 
Gears entirely covered and weight reduced 200 Ibs. It is the LIGHTEST 
and BEST HORSE MOWER EVER MADE. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 





CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


60 Cortlandt Strect, N. Y. City. 





18). 





EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from °28 to 55 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


These machines did work on the Centennial Grounds equal 
to ten years’ ordinary wear, without loss of time for sharpen- 
ing or rep:irs—completely distancing their competitors in 
the trial of six months constant use, 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patertees & Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS: 

R. H. ALLEN & Co., 189 & 191 Water St., New York. 

Jos. Breck & Sons, 51 & 52 North Market St.,Boston, Mass. 

Wma. E. Barrett & Co., 44 Canal St., Providence, Li. Island. 

J.M. Cuitps & Co., 12 & 14 Fayette St., Utica, N. Y. 

STEELE & AVERY, 44 & 46 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Evenson, Frisse._e & Co., 10So. Salina St.,Ssracuse,N.Y. 

T. Hawey & Co., 93 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FOUST'S 










HAY LOADER. 


A perfect machine for rapidly pitching hay, barley, and all 
grain on the wagon, in the field. Increased success in 

the harvest of 1876. Received the highest and only award for 
Hay Loader, with Diploma of Merit at Centennial Exposi- 
tion, based on field trial. Thousands in successful operation. 
Jor circulars early to the manufacturers, STRAT- 

IN & CULLUM, Meadville, Pa. ¢@- KINGMAN & CO., 
Ill., Gen’l Agents for filinois, Missouri, and Kansas. 











CHICAGO 
SCRAPER = DITCHER. 


Guaranteed to do double the work of common scrapers,and 
doit easier for man and team. But one man required to 
work it. No hand-work to finish uparoad. Good roads can 
be made with them at 25 cents per rod. Broad open ditches 
at 10cents. Townships and counties can take them on trial. 
Price $13,on_ cars at factory. Send for Manual of Road 
Making and Ditching, free. Address 


Chicago Scraper and Ditcher Co., CHICAGO. 


Water & Air Proof Paper. 


Strong and suitable for packing plants by mail, and in 
all cases where airy and dampness s!ould be excladed. 
CRANBERRY PLANTS in variety, by mail. 
Send for circular giving mode of culture, soil, &c. 
F TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Conn. 


Good stock. low 
HN 8. COLLINS. 








Il Fruit Pl 
oe see ante SE NoT 36 


-) 


ADAMANT PLOWS. 





Hard Metal 

High Polish ,, the work of 

Adjustable am best steel 
Beams’ § plows, 

Wood&iron whilemuch 

Run Steady cheaper 

Light Draft y to repair. 
All Sizes. = Agents wanted. 





PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St., N. Y. 


SULKY PLOW. 


Constructed entirely of iron and 
steel. Easily operated entirely by 
one lever. Simple, strong, dura- 
ble. Performs better work in 
unskilled hands than a skillful 
plowman can do with walking 
plow. 7,000 sold and in use in two 
= years, giving unbounded satisfac- 
tion. Gold Medal at Illinois State 
trial 1874, and Indiana State trial 
1876, the two highest ever award- 
ed sulky plows. 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 Water St., New York, Agent. 

DEERE & CO., Moline, Ills. Established 1847. Manufac- 
turersof Gang Plows, Cultivators, and Steel Plows of all 
sizes, especially adapted tosticky soils. Send for circulars. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 


THE NEW YORK 


THE CILPIN 












THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
MIDDLETOWN, Nov. 12, 1875. 
Gents :—The Side-Hill Plow, No. 160, you sent me last 
summer, has been used thorouchly on stony, turf, level, and 
side-hill, with equal success. It proves to be strong, well 
made, easily worked, good for one yoke, and does excellent 
work. It is a plow that will recommend itself. We have 
lowed 12 or more acres, and had many visitors who were 


highly pleased with its operations. 
Yours truly, CHESTER SAGE. 


Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO,, 
HICCANUM, CONN. 


SPRING STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award. Medal of Honor at the 
Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
THE CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or 
refer them 





Horse Dumping. Purchasers 
toall vthers for Durability and Efficiency. 
Fally guaranteed; so no risk is incurred 


in ordering from us. Responsible Agent 
wanted, where we have none. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues of Rakes, 
Threshing Machines, &c. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








KRUE’S HAND CULTIVATOR 
& SEED DRILL 


MANUF'D 






THE BEST. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


Highest prize at Centennial for the Best Hand Cultivator 





GEO. W. RUE, Hamilton, 0. 





“Qur Preference is the Buckeye,» 


—American Agriculturist, J une, 1872 








THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER (0,, 


Manufacturers of 
Self Raking Reapers, Combined Machines, 
and Mowers, 
Brockport, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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GAR 


DNER’S 





Hay Pitching Apparatus, 


consisting of Grapple Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, and Hooks. It 
itches long and short fine hay, straw, grain, and corn stalks 


n the bundle. 


It certain] 


is the best. 


Send for circular. 


E. V. 2. GARDNER, Johnson's, Orange Co., N. ¥. 





AILWAY PITCHIN(> 


“APPARATUS, 


onveyor in 
c., over deep 
aves labor, time, money. 





use. 


ows, into sheds, barns, &c. 


Chapman’s. Best For d 
Unionds and carries Ha x nnd 


A 


Sent on trial. Piroaiers sent. Agents wanted. 


we 


B. Weeks 


Svracuae. W Y¥. 








=) 


tavia, IIL. 
Halladay 


gine & 


No trouble about get- 


Pump Co., B 


The Anti-Friction Hay Carrier 


: Saves labor and money. It is simple ; the grap- 
Seed pling positive; itruns on friction rolls, hence 
will come back on slight incline. The track is 
inexpensive ; the carrier costs but a trifle; many 
hundreds are in use, 
ting over high beams, or to the end of deep 
bays. Hay is dropped where wanted, and the 
work of mowing is reduced. 
put up now while barns are full. 
Send for circulars and designs for tracking 
barn, to U. 8. Wind En 
» manufacturers of the Ol 
Standard Wind Mill. , 












Track should be 








.» Bas 
d Reliable 








The Chamberlin 














after 10 years test 
superiority over all 
great exhibition of 
durability, combined 


Screw Stump Machine, 
has proved its 


others, by its 
strength an 
with cheap- 


ness and ease in pulling all classes of 


stumps. 
of $1 


The Company’s challenge 
for a stump machine which 


would excel theirs, has stood since 
1867 without being taken. They build 
6 different sizes of machines, to pull 


all kinds of stumps. 


They make 


Subsoilers and Ditching Plows. For 


Particulars, Prices, et 
THE CHAMBERLIN 
Olean, N. Y. 


address 


Cc. 
MF'’G CO., 








_. “NEW ROCHELLE.” 
A wonderful rene Send for a circular, R 
8. P. CARPENTER, New Rochelle, N. x 
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Vd —LEVEL TREAD 

18 e HORSE POWERS. ' 
a MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HONOR, at the 

Awarded “national Exposition, Philadelphia, 1876, to 


HEEBNER’S IMPROVED 
Level Tread Railway Horse 
Power and Speed Regulator. 





Horses’ fect stand level on floor of Power; labor and 
fatigue of the horse diminished ; power increased; money 
saved. Smooth-shod horses work on them better than rough- 
shod on the old style Powers; have a slower walk for horse. 
These Powers are single or double-geared, for one or two 
horses, With the only successful SPEED IkkG@ULATOR in the 
world. We also have the simplest, most desirable and 
cheapest Threshers, Separators an 1 Cleaners, for one or two 
horses. These Powers and Machines will do more work, 
with less labor for horse or operator, than any other; pro- 
nounced superior by every purchaser. Have on record in 
our office a large list of First Premiums, Diplomas and 
Medals of State and County Fairs in the United States. We 
are the Proprietors of the Patents and Sole Manufacturers. 
EsTABLISHED IN 1840. $2 Send for Circulars, and learn of 
the great success of these Machines. Address 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Montgomery Co., Pa, 

(Please state if noticed in the American Agriculturist.) 





ie. 
= 





The Pecrless Thresher and Cleaner—Clover 
Huller and Cleaner—Straw-Preserving mye 
T hreshers—Railway and Lever Powers—The 
Howland Feet Mill—Grain Fans and Corn 
Shellers. Our machines have received the highest testi- 
monials and cannot be excelled. 

B. GILL & SON, 


Trenton Agricuitural Works, Trenton, N. J. 





THE WESTINGHOUSE 
THRESHING MACHINES & HORSE POWERS 
Best at Centennial Trial. 









Threshers for all sizes of Horse Powers and Steam, Lever 
Powers for 4 to 10 Horses, and Endless Chain Powers for 2 
and 3 Horses—and Engines from 4 to 10 Horse Power. All 
with late and important improvements. Send for Circular. 

G WESTINGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


HE UNION RAILWAY 


HORSE POWER. 
Producing much more 
power than other rail- 
way powers, with much 
less elevation. 

Te Send for Descrip- 
tire Circular. 


Wm. L. Boyer & Bro, 
Piiladelphia, Pa. 


~ BOGARDUS’S PATENT 


Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Cruci- 
bles, Fire Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn snd 
ob, Tobacco, Snuff, Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, 
offee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, Sawedust, Flax 
Seed, Asbestos, Mica orn, etc. and vw h=tever can 
not oe eroand ovother Mils, Also for Paints, Printers’ 
Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. THOMSO 5, Successor to JAMES BoGarpvus, 
Cor. White and Klm Sts.. New York. 














aycaurURD MILL CD 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








French Buhr Millstones, 
ie —s | Portable Corn & Flour Mills, 
| Smut Machines, etc. 

Also, dealers in Bolting Cloths and 

Geueral Mill Furnishing. 
4 Office & Factory,156 W.2d St, 
ais CINCINNATI, O. 
—— — J.R.Stewart, Pres. W.R. Dunlap, Sec. 
OP PRICE-T.71987% omerm ON APPLICATION 





Say Champion Combination and Youth’s Com 
where panion Foot Lathes, Amateur Steam En- 
you saw ines & Do'lers, Cylinder Saws and Stave 
this fitsch'es, Send stamp f-rprice. ftranve’s 


Cylinder Saw & Mach. Co. Taunton Mass 









New York State Agricultural Works, 


First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse itchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw Preserving 
Rye Threshers, Portable Steam- 
Engines, Cider and Wine-Mills 
and Fresses Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc.. etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial trial. 





The FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
WaRRa! 


TED 
A,B, FARQUHAR 
7 York, Pa. 












cheapest in use. 









Lightest Draft, most 
urable, simplest, y 





ost economical, 
onSoywye) paywayentty 
Mod UNas 


388 Wastcs no Grain. © One Belt only. 


Horse Powers and Threshing Machines of all kinds a special- 
ty. Send for large Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Best Fanning Mill in the World, 


BUY THE 
A. P. DICKEY 


Fanning Mill. 
No good Farmer 
can afford t> mar- 


ket dirty grain. 


= A moderate qualit; 
=— of grain, well cleaned, 
brings a better price 
if E than the nicest grade 
SS = in ditty condition, 


Address A. P. DICKEY, Racine, Wis 


HARRISON'S MILLS 


Grand Medal at Centennial. 




































- * ee 
tandard Grinding Mill. 
‘or all substances wet or dry. 

8 fect long by 4 feet high. Built of burr stone and iron. 
Runs with belt 4inches wide. | For heavy or light power. 

Flours 3 to 6 bushels per hour. | _ Capacity of 20 inch stones, 
IIas double ventilating bolter. nal to any larger size. 

For flour, middlings and bran. hickest French burr stones, 
Gives every one his own grist. | Double discharge spouts. 

. Adjustable babbitt boxes, 


Iakes the best flour and yield. 
Is a reliable flouring mill. Solid self-adjusting burrs. 


Centennial Judges award medal on §2 these port- 
able, vertical milis for solidity and good workman- 
ship, y and adaptability. 

EDWARD HARRISON, NUV HAVEN, CONN. 


Standard Plousing a0 


Scourer, Grinder and Bolter. 


















WITH 
Double Platform. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
> sd PRESS €0., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SMITH’S 


7>"Fagle Claw ot 6. 


——_—, 








IN A safe and ingenious device for 

SS ~) catching fish, animals, game, &c. 
Sample, 50 cts., by mail, or send 
stamp for circular. 











Address EAGLE CLAW CO., 
713 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
cured, fuel saved, and heat increas- 
SMOKY. ed by applying the Spiral Draft. 
Cc MN E 8 Send stamn for circular (with testi- 
monials, to HENRY COLFORD, 726 Sansom 8t., Phil’a, Pa. 





Made by 17 Agents in January, 77. with 
my 13 new Articles. Samples free. Address 
Cc. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


$5937 





Albany Corn and Seed Planter, 
for all kinds of Seeds, and to be drawn by horse, 
Price of Planter, $25; of Horse Hoe or Fertilizer Attach- 
ment, $3 each extra. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell the above and our other 
new IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES, and FER- 
TILIZERS, to whom liberal commission will be paid, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Send stamp for circulars, 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


The first Self- Regulating 
Wind Mill offered the markets 
of the world, and when mate- 
rial used, Workmanship, power 
and durability are considered, 
it is acknowledged to be 

T CHEAFEST. 

It has been manufactured 
under imme tiate supervision 
of inventor for more than 
twenty-two years. 

3,000,000 Worth 

NOW IN USE. 


A 38 page Illustrated Cata- 
logue with Price List will be 
sent free to all who 
mike application. 

Agents wanted in 
all unassigned coun- 
ties. 
U. §. 
GINE & PUMP CO. 


BATAVIA, ILL. AG aS EE, 

THE DRIVEN WELL. 

Town and County privileges for making 
Driven Wells and selling Licenses under 
the established American Driven Well 
Patent, leased by the year to responsible par- 





























WIND EN. 









& 








ties, by 
WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
NEW YORK. 
. S. BLUNT’S 


w 
“UNIVERSAL 
FORCE PUMPS.” 


Date of Patent, Aug. 8th, 1876. 
After six years wor to fur- 
nish the most reliahle force pumps 
in the market, the above potipe 
are respectfully offered. as the best 
results, in my judgment, of the 
"ie deat, aregt 
eir adapta 9, 
ower, careful AS ih de- 
il, an ng economy, 
wil] commend them. In case of 
accident, an 
placed, 
whole pump. ey can be 
filstel comventea na to 
eft-hand pum swive 
the sir-ebamber na andle to an 
requ angle w é€ spou 
They are chan le from it 
force pumps. Are for the house 
or for out-door wel s o! any depth, 
and having close tops, can not be 
tampered with.—Alse, Blunt’ 
Sand Vacuum Cham = 
complete protection a ist sand 
or gritty water in dug or driven 
wells, pits, mines, and rivers. For kand or steam 
pumps, 4il sizes, from 14-inch to 4-inch suction pipe. 
Send for circulars to iN F’ ey 
Fulton and 71 Beekman St., New York. 
Western Agency, NEwron & HALE, Chicago. 
Pacitic Coast Agency, DUNHAM, CARRIGAN & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Garven Everne anp Free Extin- 
6visHER.—Protects ings from 
Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. kasily 
carried. “No Dwelling, Country 
Home, or Factory should be without 
the Fountain Pump. Send for la 

strated Circular, J.\A. WHIT- 
MAN, Sole Proprietor and Manu- 


es i — facturer, Previdence, R. I, 

















A Good Home School. 


MACGREGOR HALL, 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


An Excellent Home ScHoon for Young Ladies and 
Children, seven miles from N, Y. City, in the beautiful 
suburban village of Flushing. 

Pupils received at any time when there is a vacancy, the 
number being limited to the ability to farnish convenient 
rooms and full home attention to each Pupil. 

For circulars or other information, address the Principal, 
Miss MARGARET MACGREGOR, Finshing, N. om 


“BURR STONE GRIST MILLS 












1 Prize Medal and . 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport, Ooms 
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The “NEW CLIMAX” 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 





It turns with half the labor of the old style Wringers, 
"80g OU) Ang pue ‘19yj0 Aue yyy [ey uo W ORey, 


THE GEAR 
causes the wringer to turn with half the labor of other 
wringers. 

Be satisfied as to the merits of a Purchase Gear before 
buying an old-fashioned cog-wheel wringer. Sold every- 
where. N. B. PHELPS, Manufacturer, 

102 Chambers St.. New York. 


Premium Mangle. 


Guaranteed to perfectly per- 
form all work, either hand or 

ower. Cold or Steam Heated 

olls cheap, durable, highly re- 
commended. 

For circulars apply 
STANDARD LAUNDRY MA- 

CHINE CO., 32 Dey St.. New 
York. 58 Long Wharf, Boston. 


THE 
FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 
For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 











Can be used without chimney- 

flues,as it generates nosmoke 
or noxious gases. 

eats and Bread cooked 

by this stove are better flavor- 

ed and more digestible than 

when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 

r regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to itsintended purpose.” 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Goodyear's Pocket Gymnasium. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
The Most Complete System 
OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Homo 
Practice. 

100,000 in use by men, 
women and children. 
sed standing, sitting or 
reclining. 
Hundreds of graceful 
movements. 
For home, office, schools, 
hospitals, 








Price List.-No.1, for Chil- 
dren 4to6 years, $1.00. No. 
2, for. Children 6 to 8. $1.10. 
No. 8, for Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No.4, for Children 10 tol4, 
1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Children 14 years and upwards, 
40. No.6, for Gentil of derat ro wt 
0. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Gents, $2.00. o. 8, 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.50. Full set, family 
6) Two 7’s and Two 8’s, $16.00. Nos.7 and8 
are fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or 
or. of No: 7, ($4.00), or 8, ($5.00), make a completo 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Exclusive Agencies granted in unoccupied territory. 
Exclusive rights to sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 
the Jargest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
are nearly universal wherever it is placed before the pub- 
lic and its merits fully understood. 
For Illustrated descriptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 
P. 0. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, - ag York. 





RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO. 






a YEAR. AR, ITY. 
na Pressed Yeast ; makes world-renowned Vi- 
enna Bread, etc. AGENTS in every county to 
wholesale and retail. Put up for family use. Sample 
and circulars, post-paid, 10 cts. 

VIENNA YEAST CO., 622 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Received Highest Honors conferred 
at Centennial. 
: Only machine 


Latest ! 
Invention, and in ie por ld 
peotacins Automatic 
mos * 
Marvelous ~~ nd 
Results. Indicator. 
Trade Mark in base of every machine. 





NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S, M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed _ to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


A FASHIONABLE CORSET, 


Constructed in strict accordance with Anatomical Law, 
Superior to any corset of American or Foreign make, sent 
post-paid on receipt of $1.50, and your size—Guaranteed! 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for circulars. 
WM. H. HYDE & CO., New Haven, Conn. 

Keep’s Custom Shirts made to measure. 

The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 

Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts. 

The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant set of Gold plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 
Keep Manufacturing Co., 165 Mercer St., New York. 


Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


ONLY. ALL Styles and Sizes. 


For. Invalids and Cripples. 7 
Easily propelled, in or out-doors, by any Z 
one having the use of hands. Send stamp <? G4 
for Illustrated Catalogue and prices of Wy a 
different styles. Designer and manuf. of TSNIZ 
the “Rolling Chairs” nsed at the Cen- Vx} 
tennial. HERBERT 8. SMITH, SC VIN} 
32 Platt st.. New York. ““*"S 
Please mention this iil 


— Pottage Tongs, 








































These are 
all house- 
hold con- 
Veniences, 





Sri carawhEi'g conGormnee te 


renin. Or, 


THE CELEBRATED 


Dexter Spring 


Is one of those inventions that commends itself to the 
PRACTICAL MAN as the COMMON-SENSE 
SPRING, being a side-spring without the unpleasant and 
dangerouns side motion of the Concord, and obviating the 
jerking of the Elliptic. Being without perch, gives inde- 
pendent action to each wheel, making them much more 
durable. The SPRINGS are madc of specia?! CRUCI- 
BLE STEEL, and are fully warranted. 

The DEXTER supplies a want long felt by the Farme 
er, Business Man, and Physician, as it gives them 
the easiest riding and most durable SPRING VEHI- 
CLE known, and much less liable to break than the 
ordinary spring, on account of quality and fgrm. 

Please examine carefully the editorial and advertisement 
in Dec., 187€, American Agriculturist, and send for circular to 


DEXTER SPRING CO., 
Hulton, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rice’s Patent Spring Brace. 

























“THAT ym do, twice 
ALTERS te e service an 
4 \ny ) ®) ride easier. $3 
THE CASE.’ AY oy > to $5) put on. 
rea . wey ¢ Aacats wanted. 
\ 7 <2 7 ress 
\ c/ C. L. RICE, 
Takes well Box 381. 
: SaaS Scranton, Pa. 


every where. 


G{7T-EDGED BURTER. AS MADE BY 

. COOLEY’S SYSTEM, 

Uniformly, without regard to season or climate, A pamphiet, 

descriptive of this mpl Ry yet ee system, sent free to any 
t 


one sending address. with 3ct. stamp, to the 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows’ Falls, Vt. 











THE “SARATOGA” 
Potato Peeler and Slicer. 


Slices and Peels at on 
a 6 
Operation. 

Removes the Eyes Com- 

pletely. 

Vegetables Cook ‘dryer, Sweeter 
quicker, more evi n, and drain off 
dry when cooked. 

Are Cut uniformly in less time, and 
an absolute saving of 50 per ‘cane 
in waste. 

The Spiral Cut prevents adhering 
and allows the vitter parts to cook 
or soak out, asin Potatoes, Onions, 
Cucumbers, ete. 

For Drying, Curing, Evaporating 
or Preserving Vegetables, is un- 
equaled. 

i For Hashing, Stripping, Soups, 
Mince-meat, Pickles, Dvessings, 
&c., Fruits and Vegetables—chop 
even and quick, avoiding Junips, 
which will not cook through, 

In short, is a simple, desirable, 
cheap and useful household ma- 
chine, which housekeepers should 
have. : 

Sent by mail, prepwid, on receipt of $1.60, 


GOODELL OOMPANY, Antrim, N. H, 


and 95 Reade St., New York. 








HIGHEST AWARD AT THE CENTENNIAL, 
Slanet 


THE BEST 


i 





—y 


Sold by all 
dealers in really first class Farm Machinery. 
ow only by PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, Concorp, 


) The Rectangular Churn 


Butter-worker, 


Simple, efficient, and always 
veliable. No inside fixtures. 5 
sizes made. Endorsed by Jeading 
Dairymen. Agents wanted where 
| we have none. Send for circulars. 
Zz CORNISH & CURTIS, 

. Fort Atkinson, Wis, 


BUTTER WORKER. 


Warranted to be —_ as represented. 
fi 




















and Convenient Yet Invent- 

orks 31) Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working ont the 
buttermilk and mixing in 
the salt. Send for circular 
and price lists. 


A. H. REID, 
No. 6 North 18th St., Philadel phia, Pa. 


ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler. BEST Food 
and Ice Keeper in the 
‘ World. Centennial Award 
& given. Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 W. 28rd St., New York. 


Centennial Medal Awarded. 


KOEHLER’S 


IMPROVED BUTTER TUBS AND COOLERS, 
5 with movable _ Ice 
= Chambers, Patented 
: Jan. 12th, 1875. Best 
in the market. Are 
made of white Cedar, 
bound with galvan- 
ized iron or brass 
any oY Within the 
tub is fitted a tin Cool- 
er, having a movable 
Chamber for ice at 
each end. On the tin 
is constructed a series 
of ledges, on which 
rest the shelves for 
= eanpers the butter 
(Print Butter); are used without shelves for Roll Butter. 
Can be locked for shipping. Hinges, Hasps, and Fixtures, 
are tinned, to render them rust-proof. J. G. KOEHLER, 
Manufacturer, 503 North 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘VERY LOVER of Good Fruits should invest one 
cent in a postalcard,and send to JOHN §. COLLINS 
and get his Catalogue of Fruits, or see page 114 (March No.). 
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AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED (875. 
141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs,, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on Wednesday, 3d 
of October, 1877, and terminate late in Feb., 
1878.—The Spring course will begin on March 
and last until middle May. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER, 


By Pror. I. Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
“The best work on the diseases of animals in the English 
language.” — Country Gentleman. 
Sent by mail from the Author for $3, 


To Farmers, Breeders, and Individuals 
wanting the BEST Cows and Horses. 


The undersigned, for many years breeder of Jersey Cattle 
and Hambletonian Hagses, offers for sale, on reasonable 
terms, 100 head of thoroughbred and grade Jersey heifers, 
cows and bulls, and 25 horses and colts of all ages. Among 
the Jerseys are many family cows that give 14 to 20 quarts ot 
very rich milk per day, and have made 2 lbs. or more of 
splendid butter per day. Among the horses are Gentlemens 
and Ladies’ single driving and saddle horses, matched pairs, 
and some of them untrained ; can trot a mile inside of three 
minutes. I prefer that all purchasers should examine my 
herd for themselves, as any written description of such stock, 
to me, by an unknown seller, would not be satisfactory. 
All stock sold by me is guaranteed as represented. 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 





chav 








Nor Sale at Fleetwood Stock Farm, 
near Frankfort, Ky., Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Jersey 
Cattle, &c. Address J. VW. HUNT REYNOLDS, 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, Northport, L. I., N. Y., 
Received a Medal and Diploma on his stock at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Importer and Breeder of Clydesdale Horses, 
Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, South-down Sheep, and Im- 
proved Berkshire Hogs—and English Dorking Fowls. 


N. GUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold snd Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse,Bremen,Hong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Biue, Buff and White 
Turkeys, Dorkings, Brahma,Cochin, Guinea and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c.. at low 
prices. Best Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, &c. Song Birds of all kinds. 

Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 

Ferrets at five dollars each. Swan and Deer wanted, 


BEACON FARM, Northport, Long Island, 
BREEDERS OF 
Alderney and Ayrshire Cattle, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP & BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
Also FANCY POULTRY of choicest kinds, bred from 
the best stock. Address 











J. N. ROBINS, Manager. 


G. W. FARLEE, CRESSKILL, N. J. 
1 hour from New York) for past twelve years breeder of 
ERSEY CATTLE. Also ESSEX PIGS for sale. 


SHEEP 
LABEL, 


Pouttry Wor1p. 


A large, splendidly illustrated popular magazine, devoted 
exclusively to Poultry. It enters its sixth volnme. January, 
1817. It is brimful of practical suggestions, descriptions of 
breeds, buildings and fixtures pertaining to the poultry busi- 
ness. $1.25 per year. Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 


Address POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 


SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNAL. 


A large, handsomely illustrated Magazine, devoted ex- 
clusively to Poultry. Price only $1 per year. Send 1@cents 
for sample copy to 

SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNAL CO., Louisville, Ky. 


High Class Poultry. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge and White 
Cochins, Brown and White Leghorns, Houdans, 
and G. 8. Bantams. For sale xt all seasons, at 
reasonable prices. Eggs. securely packed in 
=. new baskets, $5.00 per 13, or $5.00 for 26. Please 
state what yon want. Send for Circular. 


. GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


GGS FOR. HATCHING from high class White 
and Pratridge Cochins, $2.00 per 18. White Leghorns 
$1.50 per 13. W. F'. Muchmore, Basking Ridge, N. J. 
GGS FOR HATCHING! —Dark Brahma, Buff 
Cochin, and B. B. R. Game Bantams. 
B. N. DAVIS, Dayton, O. 








Centennial Medal awardéd. Sizes suitable for 
marking Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. Prices and 
Samples free. A ents wanted. Address 

Cc. H. DANA,-West Lebanon, N. H. 























MAGIZ OR POLAND CHINA. 





s 
D. M. MAGIE, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 
Originator and Breeder of the Famous Magie 
: r Poland China Hogs. | 

Pigs for sale at all seasons of the year. sows in pig to my 
best boars, for sale. Premium show stock of the finest 
quality, for sale at reasonable prices. Parties wanting the 
Magie ur Poland China stock pure should send to head- 
quarters, and :ddress me as above. 

Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


ESSEX 
see PIGS. 


Pure, Well Bred, Very Choice. 

Prices at two to three montlis old as follows: 

One Boar = = = = «= $20.00 
Boar and Sow = = <= = 37.50 
Boar and Two Sows = = = 55.00 
Boar and Three Sows = = 70.00 

Pairs and trios not akin, and selected with special refer- 
ence to their breeding. 

The pigs are put in light boxes, and furnished with food 
for the journey without extra charge. 

I guarantee the safe delivery of the pigs. 

A few remarkably fine pigs, 6 to 8 months old, will be sold 
as follows: Boar $30. Boar and Sow, not akin, $55. Boar 
and two Sows $15. Choice young sows, served by my best 
boars, $50 to $60 each. 

Address 
Moreton Farm. 









JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


DAY’S 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Highest Centennial Award. Chickens hatched and 
reared summer and winter. Machine used as Incubator and 
Artificial Mother at same time. Capacity, 220 eggs. Price, 
$50. See July Agriculturist, 1876. Address 

DAY BROS. & CO., 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 








per 18, from our unsur- 

ggs y passed Light and Dark 
raimas, White Leg- 

horns, Golden and Silver Hamburgs. $3 per 13 from our 
finest P. Rocks, Br. Leghorns, Cochins, es, 
&c. Geese, Turkeys, and Pigeons. We had the 

largest Centennial exhibit, and received twelve medals. 


SPRING PIGS g-!eysicies 


shires & Yorkshires 
of the most noted fuml- 


lies. Poland Chinas, Essex, and the celebrated 
Chester ites, bred to the very hi out perfection. 
Every pig guaranteed to please. Also éa Ves, Slicep, and 


Dogs. Circulars Free. Elegant Catalogue.20c. 
BENSON & BURPEE, 223 Church St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Premium Chester White Pigs 


A SPECIALTY. | 
Some fine specimens now ready for shipment, in pairs not 
akin. Send Es venue. _ ani 
Marchaliton, Chester Uo.) Pa. 


POLAND CHINA OR MAGIE HOGS. 


L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., Ohio, Breeder and Ship- 
per of Cotswold Sheep, Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, and all 
the leading kinds of fancy Poultry. Send for Circular, free. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Also fancy poultry. Send stamp for circular and price list. 


CHAMPION 
HOC RINCER. 


Rings and Holder. 
Only Doubie Ring ever invented. 
oe Ring that will effectually keep 
HOGS from@rooting. No shurp points 
in the nose, 


BROWN’S 
Ringer and Rings. 

Only einen Ring in the market that 
closes on the outside of the nose. No 
a in the nose to keep it sore. 

ngers, 5c. Rings, 50c. 100, 
Holders, Be. 
Chambers, Bering & Quinlan, 
Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 


EUGENE B. PENDLETON, 
Breeder of White Leghorns, 


WESTERLY, R.. I." 

Having bred White Legho usiy for 

10 youre, 1 am now prepared to fu : 8 at $2.00 per 

doz., or 3 doz. for $5, trom as fine Stock 4s any in the country. 

My Fowls have always taken Premiuins wherever shown, 

Received 1st and 2d Premiums on Fowls at Providence, &.L, 
Feb., 1877, and Combination Premium for Best Cockerel. 


OEL BRUNNER, Hosensack, Le 0., Pa 
J Breeder of 14 t4 Brown Leghorns, ni Go: mas, 
and Rouen Ducks. A few trios of each for sale ; 























30 Silver § d Hamb’ h ch Eggs e: about 
30 Silver Spangled Hambu: ens. e per 
or 50 eggs for $5.00. Also fine bred Berkshire pigs. 





3,000 LBS. OF MILK YIELD $54.20. 


MANUFACTURE GIVEN. 
New Apparatus and Furnishings for Cheese 
and Butter Factories, 


approved by Prof. ARNOLD and 
all who have seen same, 


NEW METHOD OF 






Uf lar Especially 


greatly reduced prices. 


Parties should see us before buying Return Flue Boilers for 
Cheese Factories, ctc.; also, Creamery and milk Vats, as we have 





ECONOMIZER RETURN-FLUE BOILERS, FROM 21-2 TO 30 HORSE POWERS. 


Fire entirely surrounded by water. Sixteen Boilers and Boilers and Engines sold during the montis of January and Feb. 
The ECONOMIZEL: BOILERS are manulactured for us (in duplicate parts), under United States Patents, by Porter 
Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., B. K. WHrre, President, thus eccuring perfection and uniformity. 


The demand is unprecedented, even in these dull times. 


§@™ Send for Circulars. 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of HUBBELL & CO.’S NEW GANG CHEESE PRESS, with right to use the 
Bandager and all Patents Guaranteed. 


Agents for Annattoine and Johnson’s 


Patent Fly-Proof Cheese Grease. 





SNYDER’S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


The Best ow . 
SMAI 


} 
| 
4 | 
Hi | 


€ oo. 
POWERENGINES if 
INTHE COUNTRY. 





I io+——i boiler complete,only. 





_One-Horse Power, with tubular 


CC fh 


J 1s 


Two-Horse Power 


t 


Stee 


See pages 259 and 260 Am. Agpiculturist, July number, 
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TEAS and COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
In Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








Steam - E ngines. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted tothe varions mechanical and agricultural uses 
than any other in the market. Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturing experience, 
with Py ey om maintained and success est: Ablished. 

Send for Circulars, descriptive. and containing testimoni- 
als concerning our PORTABLE - STATIONARY 
and AGRICULTURAL STEAM-ENGINES. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


STEAM ENGINES 


CLIPPER Vertical Engines, off and on wheels! 

Price on wherls.% Horse Power, $185. 8 Horse on wheels, 
Price $700. Dry Steam Horizontal Engines, 8 Horse Pow- 
er Climax, on w Tee is, $925. Builders of Station: iry Engines, 
4 styles, from 6 to 200 Horse Power. Corlis’s Engines, Extra 
Finish and cut off Engines. Crank Stationary, and Plain 
Finished Engines, Boilers. Circnlar Saw-Mills, &c. Succes- 
sors to Utica Steam Engine Co., formerly Wood & Mann, 
Established 1857. We have the largest line of Engine Pat- 
terns in United States. 

TAYLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
Westminster, Maryland. 
Good responsible Agents wanted. 


HO! FOR IOWA!!! 


TO FARMERS, RENTERS, HIRED MEN, 
and all those wanting better lands ina climate 
unsurpassed and ut c ee, eure than can be 


found elsewhere in th Send aid obtiina 
de~cripuve pampilet with mane sand ah. of our 1,200- 


000 acres of R R. land in Iowa, all adjacent to lines run- 
niny direc’ to Chicago. Price only $5 and $6 per acre on 
R. R. time and terms. Half fare tickets from C ae. to the 
fand and return. Cost allo-ved to purchasers. Call on or 
address TOWA_R. R. LAND CO., Offices 92 Senaolph 


Street, Ciicago, Lli., or Ceuar uwapius, Lowa. 


FARMING 


WITH GREEN MANURES. 
On Plumgrove Farm, by C. HARLAN, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

Chap. 1. Nitrogen. Phosphor-/Chap, 12. White Mustard, 
ic Acid, Potash. 3. Turnips. 
we 2. Covering the Soil. “* 14. Barnyard Manure. 
04 Surface Manuring. “ 15. Feeding Grain for 
Water as a Solvent. Manure. 
Tillage a Manure. “ 16. Forage for the 
Green Manures. Horses on the Farm. 











- 


or 


“ 
“ 


Green Corn as aj “ 17. Loss of Manure. 
Mulch for Wheat. “ 18. John Johnston and 
. Hungarian Millet. others on Raising 


Green Clover. W hear. 

Green Rye. ° 19. The Preservation of 
a 11. Green Buckwheat. Health on the Farm, 
Price, post- one, 50 cents. 

INRANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


HIs WORDS, 
Work, 
nd 
WORKE RS. 
is ist 
cantata las atta meat cd rested ete Maks 
hat bas yet been 1 Publied It contains Life of Meody, 
key, Bliss. and others. Also, Moody’ 
og Bible Portraits Uutlines of Doctrine, Bi le 


ings, and addres in London, Edinburgh Dublin, 
ooklyn, New York, “Philadelphia, thicago, and Boston. 


AGENT en onlv. by Subscription. 
S w TED- Send for full de- 
Sar terms and circulars to - 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘THE BLACK HILLS, 


And American Wonderland, by H. N. Maguire, who has spent 
34 years in the Hills and Yellowstone region. e latest, full- 
est, and only truthful accounts of Gold and Silver prospects, 
Agricultural and Grazing resources, Climate, pod ra and 
ee the ladians, Settlers’ Adventures and Conflicts 
with them, mp and Wild Western Life, and the grand 
eeate Wonders o this most remarkable puaney- Varela, 
Boiling Geysers, noble oe immense Gorges, etc. 
Hiusteated with 27 Fine Eng¥avings, and a Jarge new Map, 
“Jin aakieees Price, only {Q cents; by aby §2 cents. 
pil Reweder e@alers. or a Pabe c 
*DONN LLEY, LOYD & CO., Pubs., os eal il. 
‘OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards for 
0c, and stamp. Send -tamp for illustrated catalogue of 
novelties, CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, Cr. 


SOP APMMe 


~ 








Bees 























Une stare 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


——>— ORGANIZED 1850 


ASSETS, $4,827,176,.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 
Cc. M. MARVIN, General Agent, 
261 Broadway, N. Y. 


“HOME BUILDING.” 


Now ready. — A splendid 
book, 400 quarto pages; 42 
plates, 45 original designs of 
ynildings of all classes, with 
specific ‘ations and costs.’ Ma- 
terial and labor tables, with 











prices at nearly 500 points 
from New York toSan Fran- 
cisco. Also, 250 pages de- 
scribing places, with st« 
tics and rig INVALUA 
: ALL building, im- 
4 proving, seeking a home or 
1ealth,mechanics, = estate 

men, investigators, 

PRICE, $5 post-p: rid. Send money ‘order to E. ¢ “HUSSEY, 
Pubi lisher, 245 Broadway, New York. Send anst stamp for 
Specimen’ Catalogue, 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A COMPLETE HISTORY 


OF THE 


Great Centennial Exhibition. 


Boru 1n OnE Book FoR $8.00. 


—_—eo— 








The great popularity of this splendid book is attested by 
the sale of over 


100,000 COPIES 
IN THE YEAR 1876. 

The revised and enlarged edition of “ Ridpath’s History 
of the United States” is now ready. Besides embracing an 
account of the Sioux War, including Custer’s death, and the 
particulars of the late exciting Presidential Election of 1876, 
a full and complete History of the Centennial Exhibition 
has been added to the work. 


The Pictorial Family Bible, 
The Lord’s Land, 
The Great Men of God, and 
The Illustrated Child’s Bible, 


are books worthy the attention of all who wish to assist us 
in distributing throughout our country a pure and enter. 
taining literature. 

To versons desiring profitable and agreeable employment 
we offer what we firmly believe to be as good books as are 
now being so@i in the American market on subscription. 

Send for rll descriptive terms and circulars to 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


TEMPERANCE REVIVAL SONGS. 


A new book of Temperance Music, sparkling as aeel 
fountains. Reform Clubs everywhere are delighted with 
A 50 page book for 25 cents, sent post-paid to any address - 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





IT IS BEING D ALL 
AROUND vou, ALL 


Youne MEen! Youne IND Are yo 
out for yourselves? Send for Catalo te of one ete strike 
and select one tosell. You can male rem $0 t 0 $200 per 
month clear, oe Po sa after 8 rah 
Address 1AN PUBLISHING { co. ne 
Hartford. Ct.; Chicago, Ill. ; C:ncinnati,’ Ohio, 


FARMERS HOOK. 


Gives full information on - kinds of Farn 
age, Fertilizers, Rotation of Crops, and arm.work, Drala 
cludes # most valuable and practical treatise on Heen 
ballding. and nook of. Legal Book and Laws for farmers, 
he most valuable Farmer's Book ever 
description and terms, addre a 
J. C. McCUR :DY & CO., Philadelphia, phia, Pa. 


WOMAN on the AMERICAN FRONTIER, 


A valuable and authentic history of the heroism, adyven. 
tures, trials, privations, een and noble lives and 
deaths of the pioneer MOTHERS of the Republic; 
Illustrated with full 1 page < coRre ving “ 

AN INTENSELY ESTING BOOK 

os men and women ent § as agents. Address 

SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Pallser’s Model Homes for the People,” 


50 pages, 40 engravings of houses and plans to suit 
taste, oat paid, 23 ooate. eg | reader rod the ‘Americar 
Jiturist shou ave it. ves — 
cost of plans and specifications. Send oron ———— 

GEORGE PALLISER, Architect, Bridgeport, Conn, 


‘Behold (Luke 2:10) I bring you 
Giad Tidings of Great Jo which 
shall be 23 9 qi People." The new 
book G idings contains Mr. 
Moody’ a) pede in New York, from 
t . Tribune verbatim Reports, 
504 pages, with Adel. and Bhoer eg of Mr. Moody. Fine 
Binding, $2. eat Joy contains his Sermons in Chicago, 
from the Inter-Ocoan verbatim Reporte, 544 ages, with 
Portrait and Sketch of P. P. Bliss, $2. To 1 People 
contains his sermons in Boston, from the Globe verbatim 
Reports, with Portrait and Sketch of Mr. Sankey, 500 pages, 

These volumes are different in matter, yet uniform in 
style, and are the only authorized publications in this coun. 
try. Agents are selling as high as 152 in a day ; there is-yet 
room or thousands more to do ad and make money. 

TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad way, New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
No. 91 Joun St., New Yore. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS from 
common Card Photographs, &c. Description 
and Prices free. We want Agents and will 
pay them well. A splendid business, 

ddress TEN EYC K & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 


al white cards, and 15 samples, 
/ yourname on all. Agents’ 
4 cir cular, &c., for 10c. and 
3e.stamp. “None nicer in 
the world at any price’ aa 

*neatest and best we éver saw’ 
“never so well suited before are 


like expressions come by nearly every 
ni: til. —One agent says, “ Doubie your: prices, you beat them 
all.” Another says, “I know of more than fifty places to 
eet cards and like yours best.” Mr. Hodgkin, P. O. clerk at 
Salem, Oregon, sent me orders amounting to nearly $100, 
shortly after getting ad circular. 
W. CAN NON, Box 279, Boston, Mass. 

P. S.—If you don’t ae for Cz ds yourself, send for the 
S: bd og Pack, and set some poor fellow, who's out of Tork. sto 
canvassing. Many of my agents are dcing first-rate. W.C 


To show our work, we. wiil.send 30 
q assorted Visiting Cards, finely printed, 
in neat card-case, with ot —{ to agents, 


pean, for 20c. ‘Tr 
J. A. MORRIL L, t uiton, N.Y. 








































50 VISITING CARDS, Sinip! Regents Oat 


fit 10c, L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 
50 MIXED CARDS, with name We. & stamp. % 


styles at - Cards, 10c. Samples for 8c. 
M IOWD & CO., BristoL, CoNN. 


AO Finely Printed oo Cards, 2 tints,) with 








your name on them all for only 1 
STAR PRINTING CO., JNorthtora, Conn. 





VALUABLE INF ORES T 

abet will enable any Reliable 
ectable man to establish a DAY. 
s 1 G BUSINESS in his own town, 

may be obtained by addressing the undersigned. 
“Manager A. C. CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


MOUSTACHE PROTECTOR. 

j wt ENTS DELIGHT. 
qj Che best selling novelty 
#/ for AGENTs. Gents must 

Ladies! get it 

Onl: cts. 
Circulars free 
STOREKEEPERS 


C. H. BARROWS, 


Patentee, 
Willimantic, Conn. 
“NEW ROCHELLE.” 


A marvel in Raspnerties. Circulars sent fre 
. P. CARPENTER. New Rochelle, N. Y. 




















Extra Assorted Visiting CARDS. with name, 1l0c. 
6 packs. 6 names. 50c. Mouev returned if not satis- 


fied. NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 





OR SALE—Horseradist bet . , 
F Also Sweet Potato Plar t it ay Sle POSE 
JOHN B, SMITH, East Hartford, Conn. 











